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To Tonya 


In memoriam Ronald G. Witt 


But thoughts, the slaves of life, and life, time’s fool, 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. 

Hotspur in Shakespeare, Henry IV pt. 1 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Riddles of Renaissance Humanism 


Italian Renaissance humanists have long been recognized for their contribu- 
tions to education and civic culture. Many of them advocated a return to a 
more classical Latinity — formulating the disciplines of grammar, poetry, his- 
tory, rhetoric, and moral philosophy — and tailored this Latinity to their con- 
temporary lives. They also held chairs of higher learning and also offices of 
state, often realizing a Ciceronian engagement in public affairs. By translating 
treatises and writing speeches for the powerful in Church and State, humanists 
assumed roles as advisors and secretaries, counseling those from whom they 
sought patronage. 

Their prominence as men and women of letters has led modern scholars to 
examine their contributions to intellectual history and the history of philoso- 
phy. The debate over these contributions has been both lively and ongoing. As 
an underlying question to this debate, scholars have asked to what degree, for 
all their number, did humanists express common intellectual or philosophical 
concerns. This book engages in the debate and answers that question in a new 
way. It argues that humanists, as a cadre of Renaissance thinkers and writers, 
were deeply interested in philosophical investigations. They explored philo- 
sophical themes often with great creativity, adopting a wide range of literary 
forms: treatises, biographies, letters, dialogues, and poetry. As the book's subti- 
tle suggests, these varied genres played with past and contemporary authorities 
and their ideas. True to their calling as wordsmiths, humanists required their 
readers to develop a sensitivity to the nuances of languages and literary inter- 
pretation. Language possessed the highest philosophical value; it conveyed, in 
its play, lightness and gravity, capturing, like the portraits of Democritus and 
Heraclitus, both philosophical laughter and tears.! Humanists were joined by a 
love for language — philologia in the literal sense — and this love brought them 
to experiment with language in the vernacular as well as Latin and Greek. 


1 Inhis epistolario, Marsilio Ficino addresses the folly and misery of humanity in terms of the 
laughing and crying of Democritus and Heraclitus. Ficino kept their portraits in his “acad- 
emy”: “Vidistis pictam in gynnasio meo mundi speram et hinc atque illinc Democritum et 
Heraclitum, alterum quidem ridentem, alterum vero flentem. Quidnam ridet Democritus? 
Quod luget Heraclitus: vulgus, videlicet animal mostruosum, insanum et miserabile.” Marsilio 
Ficino, Lettere I-II | Epistolarum familiarum liber I-II, ed. S. Gentile, 2 vols. (Florence: 
Olschki, 1990/2010), 1:12 (letter 58); see also 1110-11 (letter 57). 
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What was the philosophical valence of humanist learning? That is the 
book’s guiding question. We may consider at the outset an image expressed 
by the leading fourteenth-century humanist Francesco Petrarch (1304-1374). 
In the Preface to the first volume of his most popular work, the De remediis 
utriusque fortune / The Remedies for Good and Bad Fortune, Petrarch uses the 
sea-voyage as a metaphor for life’s journey, and he declares that the learning 
and wisdom of past writers are “like so many bright stars fixed on the firma- 
ment of truth,” guiding their followers to “the port of rest." Navigating the cur- 
rents and waves of fortune’s turbulence, he says, is “true philosophy” (vera 
philosophia).2 Modern scholarship would assess, as humanists also did, the 
intensity and unity of the heavenly lights. Did humanists gather these stars 
together as constellations or galaxies, and if so, what features did they fashion? 
This book identifies groups of humanist thinkers and writers who point out, 
as ensembles, contrasting philosophical orientations. We can see new features 
of Renaissance humanist culture, previously unrecognized, and consequently 
realize a deeper understanding of early modern thought, one that helps to ex- 
plain the origins not only of Enlightenment rationalists, but also of early mod- 
ern novelists and essayists. 

In pursuing these constellations, the book examines how Renaissance writ- 
ers practiced philosophy in new ways. Although they at times declaimed their 
views about the moral good in treatises, they more often spoke indirectly, 
disguising their voices in drama, dialogue, and poetry. Through these various 
means, they expressed how the truth of things was often hidden, and, in writ- 
ing about it, they often practiced hiding the truth themselves. This appears to 
be a riddle or paradox, to be sure! But it is an intriguing one, a playful paradox, 
and one that influenced thinkers, writers, and artists in following generations. 

This project about how humanists disclosed and hid the truth has its place 
among the wide array of studies on humanism. Scholars have largely reached 
agreement that Renaissance humanists sought to recover classical texts and 
adapt them to their present concerns. By traveling different pathways, research 
has emphasized humanism’s positive and deleterious attributes: it has studied 
its concern with moral virtue and tolerant inquiry, and its support for political 
despots and religious bigotry? This research has us looking at humanists not 


2 Petrarch, Les remédes aux deux fortunes | De remediis utriusque fortune, 2 vols., ed. and trans. 
C. Carraud (Paris: Millon, 2002), 1:10: “... interque perpetuos animorum fluctus, ceu totidem 
lucida sidera, et firmamento veritatis affixa ... et portum nobis quietis ostendunt.... Haec est 
enim vera philosophia...” 

3 See for example Margaret Meserve, Empires of Islam in Renaissance Historical Thought 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2008) and James Hankins, Virtue 
Politics: Statecraft and Soulcraft in Renaissance Italy (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 2019). 
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only as distant forebears but also as shapers of modernity: they were rhetori- 
cians, some argue, in the tradition of medieval clerics, writing in an elite Latin 
language; and they were innovators, others claim, who came to challenge or- 
thodoxies and engage in politics and society outside of clerical institutions. 
What remains to be explored are the humanists’ inquiries into the nature of 
truth and reality, and how they gave voice to these inquiries in their writings. 
For in this respect, too, they were Renaissance agents, drawing from the past 
and building a new sense of their life and times. 

The approach of this book is to see how humanist literary qualities — tone, 
voice, persona, style, imagery — composed part and parcel of their philosophiz- 
ing. Readers should not expect to find a tracking of classical or medieval textual 
references. This philological tracking or Quellengeschichte is of course valuable 
for our understanding of humanist learning. The effort here focuses instead 
on contexts of exchange: on the ways humanists spoke to one another about 
philosophical themes, either directly in letters or indirectly by adapting one 
another’s themes and style. Humanists engaged in a play of their own texts, 
and this humanist intertextuality comes to the fore in this study. It also focuses 
on how exchange itself — conversation, dialogue, role-playing — formed a cen- 
tral feature of their philosophical efforts. As a result, our perspective adjusts to 
the wider scope that humanists afforded the notions of “philosophy” and “phi- 
losopher” In their translations, they identified the legendary Aesop and the 
second-century satirist Lucian as philosophers; and in their writings inspired 
by Lucian, even Charon, the ferryman of the dead, became a philosopher who 
pondered the meaning of human existence.* Gian Mario Filelfo (1426-1480) 
writes in 1469 to Antonio Beccadelli (1894-1471), praising him for his playful, 
mordant wit, his poetry and oratory: and he also calls him a philosophus for his 
teachings on achieving equanimity in the face of death.5 

Since this study asks how humanists knew the truth of things and expressed 
it using their own playful means, it re-assesses humanism's role in the histo- 
ry of ideas, philosophy, and literature. From this perspective, it shows that a 
study of fifteenth-century writers can inform us about the relation between 


4 Rinuccio da Castiglione writes of Aesop as “philosophus fabulator clarissimus" (Ms Rome: 
Casanatense 3571, f. 42r) and of Lucian as "philosophus apud grecos suo tempore claris- 
simus" (MS Vatican City: BAV Ross. 377, f. 23v; Reg.lat. 1409, f. 1.) We will examine the 
Momus, the Lucianic Latin novel of Leon Battista Alberti, and the dialogue Charon of 
Giovanni Pontano below. 

5 MS Vatican City, BAV Vat.lat. 3372, ff. 19r-19v: “Sileo quae in invidos mordacissime dignis- 
simeque lusisti; non commemoro caetera quaeque sciebam et antea acutissimum te poetam 
esse, oratoremque disertissimum ac historiarum patrem.... At te dicentem admiror, unde tot 
perstrinxeris argumentorum genera quae ad mortem attineant contemnendam: utque id ef- 
ficiens et maximum te philosophum et summum esse theologum patefeceris." 
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the pre-modern and modern world. Scholars have weighed this relation in 
these historical fields, which use different if overlapping approaches. My study 
therefore addresses this circle of dialogue. 


1 Renaissance Humanism in the History of Early Modern Ideas 


With respect to the history of ideas, scholars and thinkers have long assessed 
from different vantage points how and why ideas and cultural life changed 
from the pre-modern to the modern period. By the mid-twentieth century, 
Ernst Cassirer and Eugenio Garin had described the Renaissance in terms that 
anticipated their conception of Enlightenment discoveries: they argued that 
Renaissance writers realized universal and objective principles in the micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, while also proclaiming individual self-determination 
andthe power of subjective inquiry.® In an analogous manner, Hans Blumenberg 
emphasized a change in the early modern period toward self-assertion, a 
stance that employed, but did not rely upon, ideas of secularization.” 

In his claims for Renaissance modernity, Blumenberg discounted the posi- 
tivism of Cassirer and Garin, and adopted a morally neutral tone toward these 
developments. Other thinkers have identified baleful consequences of this 
chronological progression. Martin Heidegger, in a way that we shall explore 
more deeply for the history of philosophy, saw modernity, already nascent in 
its Renaissance form, projecting a scheme of representation and objectifica- 
tion across the globe that came to justify the project of dominating the world. 
Michel Foucault considered the Enlightenment to create a distinct episteme 
or epistemological field that furthered these designs. Here the shift is from the 
Renaissance skill at interpretation, which entailed hermeneutical latitude, 
to an Enlightenment desire for classification, from what Foucault called the 
Renaissance reliance on finding resemblances to the classical Enlightenment 
tendency to schematize representations of things.® 


6 Ernst Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (afterwards IK) 
(Berlin: Teubner, 1927); Eugenio Garin, La cultura del Rinascimento: Profilo storico (Rome: 
Laterza, 2010; repr. of 3rd ed., 1973). 

7 Hans Blumenberg, “Die Vorbereitung der Neuzeit," Philosophische Rundschau 9 (1962): 81- 
133; 132-33; also Timo Pankakoski, “Reoccupying Secularization: Schmitt and Koselleck on 
Blumenberg's Challenge," History and Theory 52 (2013): 214-45. 

8 Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences (New York: 
Pantheon, 1970), xi-xxii; 17-40. 
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The work of Heidegger, Blumenberg, and Foucault thus also confronts an 
underlying conundrum. This is a riddle we face in determining these salient 
ideas of early modern culture, one identified by Shakespeare’s sonnet 123: 


Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou [Time] dost foist upon us that is old, 
And rather make them born to our desire 

Than think that we before have heard them told. 


For our present vision is itself historically conditioned. By necessity we must 
view the past through its current representations. Heidegger grounds his con- 
ception of modern representational worldviews and history on his under- 
standing of the metaphysical tradition. This tradition, he argues, increasingly 
lost sight of the “ontological difference,” the difference between Being and 
beings, with the result that humanity in the modern age objectified or repre- 
sented past events as history (Historie), without investigating how it came to 
develop these practices of representation.? With respect to Blumenberg, the 
self-proclamation and -assertion (Selbstbehauptung) that was initiated dur- 
ing the Renaissance marked the break from the theological foundations of the 
medieval period; as a consequence, successive periods, by definition, can dis- 
pense with tradition, even while, paradoxically, this freedom and autonomy, 
this self-legitimization, has its roots in the late Middle Ages and Renaissance.!? 
Foucault’s problematic is more dense: although he reads sixteenth-century 
texts to glean the Renaissance episteme founded on resemblances, he is 
aware of a past and lost world, irremediably colored by more recent ideas of 
representation. 

Over and against the epistemological perplexities advanced by Continental 
scholars, recent American studies have stressed the continuities between the 
early modern and modern period. Matthew Jones has highlighted how religious 
traditions shaped seventeenth-century scientific investigations." Brad Gregory 


9 On the ontological difference in Heidegger, see William J. Richardson, Heidegger: Through 
Phenomenology to Thought (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1963), 10-15. As an example of 
Heidegger's distinction between Historie and Geschichte, see his essay “Der Spruch des 
Anaximander” in Holzwege (Frankfurt: Vittorio Klostermann, 1957), 296-343; 300-301 
and 311. 

10 [In addition to the sources cited above, see Susan Schreiner, Are You Alone Wise?: The 
Search for Certainty in the Early Modern Era (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 4-5. 

11 Matthew Jones, The Good Life in the Scientific Revolution: Descartes, Pascal, Leibniz, and 
the Cultivation of Virtue (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006). See more generally 
Amos Funkenstein, Theology and the Scientific Imagination from the Middle Ages to the 
Seventeenth Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986). 
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has argued that the Reformation, with its religious polyphony, influenced the 
secularization prevalent in modern society, and he therefore takes issue with an 
historicism that would separate or isolate modernity from the past; in contrast 
to “a supersessionist model of historical change,” which diminishes the signifi- 
cance or relevance of past periods, he proposes a “genealogical approach” that 
links contemporary concerns directly to sixteenth-century events.!2 Stefania 
Tutino has also showcased epistemological resonances between past and pres- 
ent, if in a different light. She has identified how the “linguistic turn,” a com- 
mon feature in postmodern thought, has antecedents in sixteenth-century 
inquiries into the relation between truth and language. Language, as used by 
post-Reformation Catholic clergy, could convey not only certainty but also 
doubt, a fidelity to articulating not simply the reality of things but moreover 
the underlying uncertainties about this project. The writings of twentieth- 
century thinkers, such as Paul Ricoeur or Hans-Georg Gadamer, are therefore 
both heirs to and illuminators of the earlier clerical authors.!3 

My study enters this discussion by focusing on the way fourteenth- and fif- 
teenth century Italian humanists gave expression to their understanding of 
truth and reality. It argues that their contribution to the history of ideas and 
philosophy is equally critical to that of those writing in the sixteenth century. 
In fact, I emphasize their writings’ impact on sixteenth-century thinkers, nov- 
elists, and essayists. And in order to assess this contribution, I take my point of 
departure from Cassirer, Heidegger, and Blumenberg. 


2 Finders and Seekers in Renaissance Humanism 


The Renaissance humanists, we shall see, developed ways of thinking about 
truth and reality that employed antithetical impulses or tensions. They strove 
to objectify the world around them, and rely on reason to light their way for- 
ward on the path of truth and virtue. In their reliance on rational certitude, 
they found the truth and reality of things. As finders, they developed the mind- 
body distinction they inherited from classical and medieval thinkers, whereby 
the mind ascertains truth and reality from the seat of reason, beyond corporeal 
influences. While finding this truth and reality, humanists developed further 


12 Brad Gregory, The Unintended Reformation: How a Religious Revolution Secularized Society 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2012), 2-13. 

13 Stefania Tutino, Shadows of Doubt: Language and Truth in Post-Reformation Catholic 
Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 2014), 2-11, 113-14. 
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the correspondence theory of truth, in which the mind or reason expresses a 
statement that accords with reality or the facts at hand. 

At the same time, they were keenly aware of their position in the world, 
and how their time and place, minute by minute, affected their assessments, 
be it of the classical past, ethical verity, or religious dogma. In this sense, they 
continually sought the truth and reality in the world around them. As seekers, 
they recognized a fundamental unity of body and mind, both being part of 
the larger world, in which insight is crystallized through momentary mood, 
attuned to others and things around them. While seeking reality and truth, 
humanists therefore gave voice to a more phenomenological understanding, 
which places the perceiver in the flux of perception. 

While the chapter deliberates more extensively on phenomenology’s rela- 
tion to humanism later on, I provide here an introductory word. One of phe- 
nomenology’s basic concerns is with appearances (phenomena) and how 
reality comes to light.!^ "Appearances" has a double sense, both important 
for humanist seekers: first, a seeming, something that conceals or masks re- 
ality; second, and more fundamentally, something that presents itself to be 
perceived.!5 Phenomenology emphasizes our momentary encounter with the 
world around us, prior to any theoretical calculus. To Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
each of us forms and integrates a series of perceptions over time, with each 
new event providing a "fresh layer of meaning" to our lives.!6 Attending to phe- 
nomena therefore involves attending to time and place, and their effect on the 
observer. The perceiver is "thrown" (geworfen, to use Heidegger's term) into the 
world: like Petrarch, one is set out on the sea of existence, needing to depend 
on the resources of the world at hand. We come to recognize that not only the 
moment of perception is fleeting, but our lives as well." What we perceive is 
situational: the locus of truth is not found so much in the rational certitude 
of a given statement, as humanist finders would have it; rather, it surfac- 
es in the way an existing individual relates to reality. Knowledge is gleaned 


14 Heidegger, Einführung in die Metaphysik, 6th ed. (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer, 1998), 77. 
Since its formal inception by Edmund Husserl, phenomenology has come to embrace a 
range of thinkers. See Dermot Moran, Introduction to Phenomenology (London: Routledge, 
2000). 

15 In Heidegger’s words, sich meldet, “announces itself": see Einführung in die Metaphysik, 
74-76; Sein und Zeit, 19th ed. (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer, 2006), 27-39 (87). 

16 Merleau-Ponty, The Phenomenology of Perception, trans. C. Smith (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1962), 473; Phénoménologie de la perception (Paris: Gallimard, 1945), 462—606; 
466: "une nouvelle couche de signification" (466). 

17 Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 231-67 (§ § 45-53): this thrownness or Geworfenheit involves our 
Sein zum Tode, being towards death: ibid., 348 (867). 
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intersubjectively, in terms of our time-bound discourse with others.!® We gath- 
er our knowledge and perceptions of reality primarily through language, in the 
way that language inheres in time and provides notice to the phenomenon at 
hand. If humanist finders were apt to translate Aóyog as ratio in the traditional 
sense, it could also mean a “discourse” among humanist seekers, a “letting see” 
in terms of truth or falsehood.!9 

The tension or antithesis between finding and seeking in humanist writ- 
ings relates, in our times, to the threshold between positivism and historicism. 
Tutino has described this threshold: the positivist looks from the summit, 
with magisterial overview, on the facts at hand, while the historicist feels 
herself falling from the precipice, in the postmodern experience of shattered 
certainties.2° And yet with this resonance between past and present, among 
premodern, modern, and postmodern awareness, lies also the historical leap: a 
sympathy with those who strove to discern the nature of reality around them, 
while possessing awareness of the degree to which this discernment is condi- 
tioned by the past. 

To put forward the obvious, and valid, reservation: the differences between 
the Renaissance and our time are enormous, and I am sensible of the worry of 
Foucault, of determining a past episteme through the lenses of our own.2! A 
signal difference we must decipher relates to the form and style of humanist 


18 Martin Heidegger, Einleitung in die Philosophie: Freiburger Vorlesung Wintersemester 1928/ 
29, ed. O. Saame and I. Saame-Speidel (Frankfurt: Vittorio Klostermann, 1996), 84-85, 
104, 109. For Edith Stein and Emmanuel Levinas, this intersubjectivity is also the ground 
for empathy or compassion, since our own existence requires that we acknowledge the 
otherness of others, through a shared condition of existential finitude. On this basis, 
we experience what others experience and participate in their suffering and their joy. 
See Moran, Introduction to Phenomenology 175—76; on Levinas, see Bernhard Caspar, 
Angesichts des Anderen: Emmanuel Levinas — Elemente seines Denkens (Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schóningh, 2009), 27-37. On the place of phenomenology in Boccaccio's work, 
see Timothy Kircher, “Eros and Evanescence in the Decameron: The Weave of Love, Time, 
and Memory,” Quaderini d'Italianistica 38 (2017): 13-137, especially 15-20. 

19 This will be discussed further in the next chapter. See Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 32-34 (877) 
and 165 ($34), where he writes of Rede and “ein Sehenlassen" for Aóyoc. 

20 Tutino, Shadows of Doubt, 1-4. As we will examine below, humanist seeking distinguishes 
itself from postmodernism by not leading to relativism (even as the postmodern procla- 
mation of relativism is paradoxically its own certainty). On this topic, see Ernst Breisach, 
On the Future of History: The Postmodernist Challenge and its Aftermath (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2003). 

21 This challenge is analogous to Heidegger's struggle to deconstruct metaphysics through 
metaphysical language, and is articulated by Blumenberg in his essay "Prospect for a 
Theory of Nonconceptuality" appended to Shipwreck with Spectator: Paradigm of a 
Metaphor for Existence, trans. S. Rendell (Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 1997), 
81-102; 99-100. 
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writings. Unlike modern modes of philosophical and historical inquiry, these 
writings are seldom treatises or expositions, and never monographs. As we see 
in Petrarch’s Preface to his De remediis, their scholarship or learning is of a dif- 
ferent register: it is expressed in letters, translations, orations, novels, poetry, 
and especially dialogues. In order to appreciate the philosophical contribution 
of their work, we must maintain our sensorium for metaphor and allusions, 
for indirect as well as declarative statement. Part of the legacy of humanism, 
I argue, is our disciplinarity or specialization of knowledge that ironically can 
prevent us from reading their writings across the humanist disciplines, and 
from dwelling upon the ambiguity and puzzles in their writings in order to 
evaluate, at the primal juncture, their philosophical meaning. Renaissance hu- 
manism took root, as Ronald Witt has shown, in the poetry and personal letter 
of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century;?? and if the humanist peda- 
gogy of the fifteenth century formalized the fields of grammar, poetry, rhetoric, 
history, and moral philosophy, humanists in their compositions also hearkened 
to these personal and poetic origins, which require us to read their works with 
attention to feeling, tone, and image, as well as positive pronouncements.?3 

In their philosophizing, humanist writings therefore engage in a sense of 
play both with their sources, classical, medieval, and contemporary, and there- 
fore also with their audience. In this serious game, the humanist employs not 
only concepts but more importantly voice, tone, and imagery in order to illu- 
minate ideas: style is as critical as cognitive assertion. To cite another example: 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (1405-1464), who later became Pope Pius 11, wrote 
a dream-vision in late 1453, in which he recounts his encounter with Saint 
Bernardino of Siena, who had been canonized a few years earlier. Bernardinus 
becomes Aeneas’s guide to the underworld, a second Virgil to Aeneas's alter- 
Dante. Encountering Bernardino for the first time, the desperate pilgrim asks 
him whether he really is the Franciscan friar, “or am I being mocked and 
played with by empty images [an vanis ludor imaginibus].?* The humanist 


22 Ronald G. Witt, In the Footsteps of the Ancients: The Origins of Humanism from Lovato to 
Bruni (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 93, 172, 264-66. 

23 These fields of study have been identified by Paul Oskar Kristeller and Benjamin Kohl, 
among others: see Benjamin G. Kohl, “The Changing Concept of the studia humanita- 
tis in the Early Renaissance,’ Renaissance Studies 6 (1992): 185-202. In his 1438 inventory 
for the Medici Library, Tommaso Parentucelli states in its final section “De studiis autem 
humanitatis, quantum ad grammaticam, rhetoricam, historicam et poeticam spectat, ac 
moralem, quae auctoritate digna sunt, vobis credo notissima.” Atti della reale accademia 
Lucchese di scienze, lettere ed arti 23 (1884): 358-81; 380. Parentucelli would become Pope 
Nicholas v in 1447 and re-establish the Pontifical Library at the Vatican. 

24  Onthe career of Aeneas, see the recent study by Emily O'Brien, The Commentaries of Pope 
Pius II (1458-1464) and the Crisis of the Fifteenth-Century Papacy (Toronto: University of 
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Aeneas, who was named after the Virgilian hero, poses this question in a fictive 
dialogue with Bernardino. He plays with his own readers, asking them to find 
the truth behind his imaginary vision. 

The import of these Renaissance humanist works therefore unfolds on 
a level beyond that of conceptual statement. Characters in their dialogues 
may declare a philosophical position, but they are characters, interlocutors, 
personae, wearing various masks for the meaning of their authors. Their writ- 
ings’ imagery is pregnant with multiple meanings. Blumenberg, in his his- 
torical thought, has discussed the way a thinker’s use of image and metaphor 
expresses a preconceptual understanding of change and continuity. “The 
process of cognition entails losses,” he writes, whereas “metaphor retains the 
wealth of its heritage, which abstraction must deny”; metaphor therefore “in- 
terposes a heterogenous element that points toward a different context from 
the actual one." Metaphor points to alternative, and older currents of thinking 
concealed under overt statement. By so doing, it also suffers a certain “home- 
lessness," in Blumenberg's view, “in a world determined by disciplined experi- 
ence.” Blumenberg sees this homelessness of metaphoric in “the uneasiness 
encountered by everything that does not meet the standard of a language that 
tends toward objective univocity.’25 In my reading, humanists, when infused 
with rational certitude, can express their ideas with univocal objectivity. At the 
same time, their work retains, and even celebrates, a strong personal voice that 
uses imagery and metaphor as integral means of philosophical investigation. 

As humanist writings weigh the nature of truth and reality, they exploit the 
potential of metaphor, recognizing its plenum of meaning. They play with 
metaphor, using it to convey the ways the truth of things could appear in dif- 
ferent guises. Personae, too, are adapted in order to express truth or reality 
indirectly, through the contest of conversation. The humanist persona has an 


Toronto Press, 2015). Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, Dialogus, ed. D.R. Henderson (Hanover: 
Hahnsche, 2011), 9: “‘Tunc, inquam, ‘Bernardinus es Sena natus Etrusca, contemporaneus 
meus? Salve magne pater, nostre urbis decus et gloria gentis. Verane te facies, verus mihi 
nuntius affert, an vanis ludor imaginibus?" Henderson notes here textual references 
to Ovid's Metamorphoses 12.530 and Virgil's Aeneid 3.310. Cf. also Dante, Inferno 1.69. 
Aeneas's difference from Dante is that he fears his guide is an illusion. On the dating of 
the work, see Henderson, xxi. 

25 Blumenberg, “Prospect,” 82-89. G. Heath King has analyzed how metaphor may dis- 
close a writers receptivity to the existential conditions of knowledge: Existence 
Thought Style: Perspectives of a Primary Relation, Portrayed through the Work of Seren 
Kierkegaard, ed. T. Kircher (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1996). Citing 
Georg Christoph Lichtenberg's aphorism *a metaphor is much more subtle than its inven- 
tor" (15), King's study discusses how the use of sea- or light-metaphors, for example, may 
demonstrate a thinker's sensitivity to temporal change and transcendent truth. 
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essentially communicative aspect: it displays a face for the author that speaks 
to his or her audience, posing hermeneutical challenges through its appear- 
ance; it elicits a reaction about what it means, what lies beneath. It may exhib- 
it, as well as disguise, an author's point of view, as the author confronts social 
malaise in the form of criticism, prejudice, and bias. It serves the humanist as a 
shield in the effort to expose what he or she claims to be true, or it denotes the 
cunning masks and illusions in the world about. 

Not surprisingly, then, the figure of the wily Odysseus or Ulysses holds spe- 
cial meaning for understanding these humanist works. If Pietro Boitani has 
emphasized the positive assessment of Ulysses for fifteenth-century Italian 
literature, his presence or shadow in the humanist works we examine is mul- 
tivalent, moAvtpono¢ (polytropos), to use the Homeric term, or multimodus, 
to cite the word of the first fourteenth-century translator of Homeric epic, 
Leonzio Pilato (+1366).26 Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), in his dialogue De 
exilio | On Exile, has his interlocutor Palla Strozzi cite the episode from the 
Odyssey in which Minerva disguises Ulysses as a beggar after his return to 
Ithaka (Od. 13.434—438). He quotes this passage from a letter by Diogenes the 
Cynic philosopher. Like Ulysses, Strozzi says to his son, Diogenes wore poor 
attire as the dress given by the gods, alien to that of humanity; he lived for 
his mind (animo), not for the “insatiable desire of the body” (insatiabili cor- 
poris cupiditati).2” Ulysses in his humble robe is thus a model Cynic who de- 
spises material concerns; his altered appearance is an example for Strozzi and 
his family, the wealthy Florentine patricians who were exiled, like Filelfo, by 
Cosimo de’ Medici. Ulysses’s costume indicates his true worth, the reality of his 
noble character, even if people fail to recognize it, being deceived by common 
opinion. 

A subtler notice, yet one relating more directly to the humanist philosophi- 
cal mission, was made by the Neapolitan humanist Giovanni Pontano (1426- 
1503). Pontano annotated his copy of Seneca’s letters to Lucilius, known as the 
epistulae morales, sometime in the late 1450s or early 1460s. In the margin to 


26 Pietro Boitani, The Shadow of Ulysses: Figures of a Myth, trans. A. Weston (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1994). The adjective multimodus for polytropos appears in Od. 1.1 and 
10.330. Pilato's Latin translation is found in Valeria Mangraviti, ed., L'Odissea Marciana 
di Leonzio Pilato tra Boccaccio e Petrarca (Barcelona-Roma; Féderation Internationale des 
Instituts d'Études Médiévales, 2016), 3 and 372. See also Agostino Pertusi, Leonzio Pilato 
fra Petrarca e Boccaccio: Le sue versioni omeriche negli autografi di Venezia e la cultura 
greca del primo umanesimo (Venice: Istituto per la collaborazione culturale, 1964). 

27 Francesco Filelfo, On Exile, ed. J. de Keyser and trans. WS. Blanchard (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2013), 76-79 (1105-106). 
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epistle 71, Pontano records the name “Socrates” in the margin alongside the 
following sentence: 


Socrates, who recalled the whole of philosophy to rules of conduct, and 
asserted that the highest wisdom consisted in distinguishing between 
good and evil, said: “Follow these rules, if my words carry weight with 
you, in order that you may be happy; and let some think you even a fool.”?® 


As we shall see, Pontano’s philosophical concerns ran deep, and embraced 
other themes beyond ethical ones. Here he highlights how sages may permit 
themselves to appear or seem foolish to others, as they pursue the true course 
of philosophy. 

The passages from Filelfo’s dialogue and Pontano’s annotations are not iso- 
lated examples of humanist concern for disguise or illusion. We encounter the 
presence of deception in humanist social commentary, in their thinking about 
morality, and in their religious musings. With moral indignation, the interlocu- 
tor Niccolò Niccoli declares in one of Poggio Bracciolini's dialogues, “there are 
very many hypocrites, those who wish to seem rather than to be good, so that 
they hide their flaws behind a specious veil of moral goodness.”29 The humanist 
probes into the relation between being and seeming, and would unmask true 
character behind veils of illusion. According to one of Lorenzo Valla’s spokes- 
men, the Franciscan Antonio da Rho, the orator “even forces hidden truth to 
appear.”3° Poggio (1380-1459) and Valla (1407-1457) often found themselves at 
sword's point from one another, clashing with sharp polemic; yet in their ago- 
nal contest they shared an underlying concern with bringing truth to light and 
discerning the reality of things. 


28 Seneca, Epistles, trans. R. Gummere, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1917-25), 2:76-77; MS Rome, Casanatense 188, f. 92r, my emphasis (ep. 71.7): 
“Socrates, qui totam philosophiam revocavit ad mores et hanc summam dixit esse sapi- 
entiam, bona malaque distinguere, ‘sequere, inquit, ‘illos, si quid apud te habeo auctori- 
tatis, ut sis beatus, et te alicui stultum videri sine.” See also Valerio Sanzotta, “La mano del 
Pontano nel Seneca Casanatense, ms. 188,” Studi medievali e umanisitici 5—6 (2007-2008): 
486-95. 

29 Poggio Bracciolini, De infelicitate principum, ed. D. Canfora (Rome: Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura, 1998), 12-13 ($17): "hypocriti superabundant, qui videri quam esse boni 
malunt, ita quilibet sua vitia aliquo honesti velamento tegit." 

30 Lorenzo Valla, On Pleasure / De voluptate, ed. and trans. A.K. Hieatt and M. Lorch (New 
York: Abaris Books, 1977), 272—73 (3.12.6), translation slightly revised: “cogit etiam latitan- 
tem prodire veritatem." 
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In each of these examples, humanists speak through the personae of their 
interlocutors. The humanists’ engagement with masks and masking is thus 
deeply ambivalent. They speak of truth and reality and seek to reveal it; and 
they wear masks of their own, modifying their voices in different characters 
and in different works. Their writings struggle with hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion, while also acknowledging and even delighting in the transitory play of 
appearances. This ambivalent engagement characterizes the tension in their 
thinking between promoting rational objectivity (finding truth) and discern- 
ing the world in its phenomenal guise, outside the subject — object relationship 
(seeking truth). The mask or persona may indicate a humanist's individuality 
of conception and self-reliant view of the world, a view that sees through the 
illusions of others with a mind free from emotional disturbance and, in the 
humanist language of Neoplatonists, Cynics, and Stoics, bodily contagion. But 
the mask also connotes the humanists' own involvement in the unfolding of 
appearances over time, in the drama of deception and illumination. This is 
a play in which they take part with body and mind. At this pole, the mind's 
knowledge joins with the body's wisdom, as humanists personally reckon with 
time's passing, aging, and mortality. No doubt this double-acknowledgment of 
insight and foolishness led humanists to translate and apprize the writings of 
Lucian; but to this reading they added a deepening sense of human finitude.?! 

The humanist persona is both external and individual. It conveys mortality, 
or the mortal vision of things. Being mortal, it is also transient. Italian human- 
ists also saw dramatis personae surrounding them, whom they acknowledge 
either with detached certitude, as spectators of other people's theatrical decep- 
tions, or as a fellow players in the troupe, who think and feel and know things 
in response to the presence and actions of others. At times we get the impres- 
sion that the Renaissance humanist is in both camps, as audience and actor, 
and at home in neither. Regardless of the humanists' focus, the play of truth 
and seeming is at hand. If the humanist sees the playful world as spectator, 


31 On Lucian and his influence, see Christopher Robinson, Lucian and His Influence in 
Europe (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1979); R. Brach Branham, 
Unruly Eloquence: Lucian and Comedy of Traditions (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1989); Emilio Mattioli, Lucian e L'Umanesimo (Naples: Istituto italiano 
per gli studi storici, 1980); David Marsh, Lucian and the Latins: Humor and Humanism 
in the Early Renaissance (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1998); Letizia 
Panizza, "Vernacular Lucian in Renaissance Italy: Translations and Transformations" in 
Lucian of Samosata Vivus et Redivivus, ed. C. Ligota and L. Panizza (London: Warburg 
Institute, 2007), 71-114; and Keith Sidwell, entry on Lucian in Catalogus Translationum 
et Commentariorum (Toronto: Pontifical Institute for Medieval Studies, forthcoming). 
Professor Sidwell graciously provided me with a transcript of his research. 
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a homo sapiens or animal rationale, the same humanist may be, to use Johan 
Huizinga's phrase, a homo ludens, one who also plays in the world, discover- 
ing reality and truth according to shifting circumstance. This play of the homo 
ludens is more than a cultural or anthropological condition; it is, as Huizinga 
noted, a philosophizing project or process, a way of encountering truth in the 
world.32 Drawing on a poetic jeu d'esprit, the humanist project would continue 
among sixteenth-century writers, for example Francois Rabelais (1483/1494- 
1553): he jestingly warns his readers that he hides the truth of his work under its 
cruder, outward aspect and uses the image, adopted from Desiderius Erasmus 
(1466-1536), of the Socratic Silenus, who is “always dissimulating his divine 
wisdom.” Illusion (in-ludo) is characteristic of their game (ludus).?* 

Humanist play — with persona, metaphor, and time — calls our attention to 
the metanarrative composition of humanist writings. It demands we consid- 
er how a work's sequence of ideas, topics, and assertions unfold in narrative 
time, and how the humanist conceals or discloses meaning through exchange 
and even contradiction. The form of their writing, this manner of presenting 
meaning, is a feature of meaning. The playful concealment and disclosure of 
viewpoints amid the flow of humanist dialogue reinforce and reduplicate the 
meaning of the personae within the dialogue. Humanist writings require their 
readers to attend to more than their conceptual statements or indeed instanc- 
es of imagery; they must also follow the path of their time-bound narratives, as 
the narratives yield their insights. 

The riddles that Renaissance humanist writings employ, especially their 
playful simulations, have, understandably if also paradoxically, impeded us 
from appreciating their contributions to the history of ideas and philosophy. 
Their contributions have worn their own disguise, as histories of ideas and phi- 
losophy have relied on a writer’s positive conceptual statement, if not indeed 
the coherence of his or her systematic exposition. In order to understand the 
historical significance of the humanist style, I turn to this circle of scholarship 
that has more directly studied Renaissance humanism and its philosophical 
contribution. 


32 Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play Element in Culture (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1950), 105-118; 146-57. 

33 Rabelais, The Histories of Gargantua and Pantagruel, trans. J.M. Cohen (Penguin: New 
York, 1955), 37, translation revised; Gargantua (the first of Les cing livres) in Oeuvres com- 
plètes, ed. M. Huchon and F. Moreau (Paris: Gallimard, 1994), 5: “tousjours se gaubelant, 
tousjours dissimulant son divin scavoir" The image will be discussed in the following 
chapter. 

34 Cf. Huizinga, Homo Ludens, n. 
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In arguing the case of Renaissance humanism’s importance for the history of 
philosophy, I begin by acknowledging the long-standing reservations toward 
this position. Anglo-American scholarship in particular has insisted on the 
marginal role of the humanists in this history. Jorge Gracia summarizes this as- 
sessment by stating that humanist thought “appears to us today as unoriginal, 
contrived, and somewhat superficial if compared with that of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century scholastics.?5 Vittorio Hósle has echoed that senti- 
ment, calling the dialogue De libero arbitrio / On Free Will of Lorenzo Valla as 
“less philosophical than most of those of the Middle Ages.”36 In a more sym- 
pathetic and nuanced assessment, James Hankins has characterized the tradi- 
tional histories of philosophy as lighting the summits of medieval scholastic 
and Cartesian system-building, leaving in shadow the valley between, popu- 
lated by diverse, strange, and disparate Renaissance thinkers.?” 

Other scholars of humanism have resisted according Renaissance human- 
ism its distinct philosophical valence. Paul Oskar Kristeller has described 
the humanists’ philosophical forays as eclectic, unsystematic, and exhorta- 
tive rather than profound or original. This description aligns with Kristeller's 
claim that humanists were primarily heirs of the medieval rhetorical tradi- 
tion, who revived the interest in classical letters.38 While moral philosophy 
was an integral concern for their studies, their main focus was more gener- 
ally classical literature, and thus, bearing in mind their range and quantity of 
production, “[t]heir direct contribution to philosophy must hence be called 
rather modest."?? Among those supporting Kristeller's viewpoint, Hankins has 


35 Jorge Gracia, Philosophy and its History: Issues in Philosophical Historiography (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1992), 238. 

36 Vittorio Hósle, The Philosophical Dialogue: A Poetics and a Hermeneutics, trans. S. Rendall 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2012), 389. 

37 James Hankins, “The Significance of Renaissance Philosophy" in The Cambridge 
Companion to Renaissance Philosophy, ed. J. Hankins (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), 338-45; 339. 

38 Paul Oskar Kristeller, “Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance" in 
Kristeller, Renaissance Thought and its Sources, ed. M. Mooney (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1979, 86-105; go (originally published 1944-1945) and “The Moral 
Thought of Renaissance Humanism” in Renaissance Thought II: Papers on Humanism 
and the Arts (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), 20-68; 34-39 (originally published 1961). 
Kristeller's view of the origins of humanism in the rhetorical tradition has now been sup- 
planted by Witt’s argument in Footsteps, mentioned above. 

39 Kristeller, "Moral Thought,” 25; “Humanism” in The Cambridge History of Renaissance 
Philosophy, ed. C.B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. Kessler, and J. Kraye (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 111-38; 114-16. Quotation from “General Introduction" (with John 
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stressed the disciplinary distinctions among rhetoric, philology, and moral 
philosophy, attributing to humanists only limited innovations in the last field: 
“The humanist movement greatly enriched the study of philosophy,” he con- 
cludes, but “it did not produce great philosophers.’*° 

Scholars have examined the implicit assumptions of this position toward 
philosophical thought. Leo Catana, Christopher Celenza, and Hankins himself 
have critiqued this viewpoint’s emphasis on philosophical systems, especially 
that introduced by Johann Jakob Brucker in the eighteenth century; and they 
have questioned the implicit progressivism inherent in tracing the ancestry of 
Cartesian metaphysics to the scholastic tradition.*! On both accounts, human- 
ists appear to come up short: their writings were, for the most part, unsystem- 
atic; and they often engaged in bright polemic with scholastic distinctions and 
logic. Catana and Celenza have proposed alternate models for conceptualizing 
the history of philosophy, which entails a greater appreciation for the harmony 
rather than the differences of the philosophical schools humanists embraced, 
and a stronger emphasis on the lived experience of the thinker in question, his 
or her vita, in addition to literary compositions. 

These are helpful correctives and complements to the traditional concep- 
tion of humanist philosophizing. The ideas of Celenza and Catana shift the 
focus from systematic exposition and metaphysical language to philosophical 


Herman Randall, Jr.) to The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, ed. E. Cassirer, P.O. Kristeller, 
and J.H. Randall, Jr. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 5. On his viewpoint of sep- 
arating literary from philosophical interests in humanism, see James Hankins, “Garin and 
Paul Oskar Kristeller: Existentialism, Neo-Kantianism, and the Post-War Interpretation 
of Renaissance Humanism’ in Eugenio Garin: Dal Rinascimento all’Illuminismo: Atti del 
convegno, Firenze,6-8 marzo 2009, ed. O. Catanorchi and V. Lepri (Rome: Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura, 2011), 481-505; 483. This separation has been critiqued recently by Thomas 
Leinkauf, Grundriss Philosophie des Humanismus und der Renaissance (1350-1650), 2 vols. 
(Hamburg: Meiner, 2017), 1:15. 

40 James Hankins, “Humanism, Scholasticism, and Renaissance Philosophy” in Cambridge 
Companion to Renaissance Philosophy, 30-46; 46. 

41 Leo Catana, The Historiographical Concept “System of Philosophy”: Its Origin, Nature, 
Influence, and Legitimacy (Leiden: Brill, 2008); Christopher S. Celenza, “What Counted as 
Philosophy in the Italian Renaissance? The History of Philosophy, the History of Science, 
and Styles of Life,” Critical Inquiry 39 (2013): 367-401; Hankins, “Humanism, Scholasticism, 
and Renaissance Philosophy,” 46. Martin Heidegger critiqued the emphasis on philosoph- 
ical systems in the history of philosophy in Einleitung in die Philosophie, 216. See also the 
remarks by Eckhard Kefsler, Die Philosophie der Renaissance: Das 15. Jahrhundert (Munich: 
C.H. Beck, 2008), 14, and the volume by Conal Condren, Stephen Gaukroger, and Ian 
Hunter, eds., The Philosopher in Early Modern Europe: The Nature of a Contested Identity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), discussed by Christopher S. Celenza, 
“Ideas in Context and the Idea of Renaissance Philosophy,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas 75 (2014): 653-66; 662-63. 
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efforts in other forms of expression, often communal ones: conversation, acts 
of consolation, philological inquiry, to name a few. They build upon and devel- 
op the claims of Nancy Struever, who has concentrated on the linguistic turn in 
fifteenth-century humanist work, seeing in the humanist use of rhetoric a phil- 
osophical valuation of place, time, and subject.42 This research brings atten- 
tion to the communities and contexts in which humanists lived and worked, 
and how these contexts, as they were articulated by the humanists and their bi- 
ographers, influence their understanding of the philosophical pursuit of truth 
and the summum bonum. 

My study recognizes this shift in focus, while pursuing a number of basic 
questions this approach leaves unanswered. For the focus on historical com- 
munity and the contextual approach to truth may divert us from observing the 
epistemological and metaphysical concerns that have preoccupied not only 
historians of philosophy, and also humanists themselves.?? As evidence of 
these concerns, we may turn again to Pontano's annotations of Seneca's moral 
letters. In his copy, Seneca's epistle 65 contains the rubric, “On the number of 
causes of the world according to diverse opinions, and that the human mind 
ought to look not at these views, but rather supernal things.” Seneca's letter 
reviews the Stoic principles of cause and matter, which Pontano duly records 
in the margin.44 Seneca contrasts these principles with Aristotle's four-found 


42 Nancy Struever, "Garin, Camporeale, and the Recovery of Renaissance Rhetoric,’ MLN 119 
Supplement (2004): $47-$55; "Historical Priorities, The Journal of the History of Ideas 66 
(2005): 541-56; 542; see also her The Language of History in the Renaissance: Rhetoric and 
Historical Consciousness in Florentine Humanism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1970). Among those stressing the philosophical importance of humanist rhetoric, Ernesto 
Grassi attempted to integrate Heidegger's thinking into an analysis of Leonardo Bruni's 
writings, among other humanists. See his Renaissance Humanism: Studies in Philosophy 
and Poetics (Binghamton: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1988) and (with 
Maristella Lorch), Folly and Insanity in Renaissance Literature (Binghamton: Medieval and 
Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1986). On Grassi's attempt, see Domenico Pietropaolo, 
“Heidegger, Grassi e la riabilitazione dell’umanesimo,” Belfagor 43 (1988): 387-402; Rita 
Messori, "Ernesto Grassi et la question de l'humanisme" in Heidegger et la question de 
l'humanisme: Faits, concepts, débats, ed. B. Pinchard (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 2005), 61—75 and Rocco Rubini, The Other Renaissance: Humanism Between Hegel 
and Heidegger (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2014), 177-219. 

43 On this topic, see John Sellars, “Renaissance Humanism and Philosophy as a Way of 
Life" Metaphilosophy 51 (2020): 226-43 and David A. Lines, “Defining Philosophy in 
Fifteenth-Century Humanism: Four Case Studies" in Et Amicorum: Essays on Renaissance 
Humanism and Philosophy in Honour of Jill Kraye, ed. A. Ossa-Richardson and M. Meserve 
(Leiden: Brill, 2018), 281-97. 

44 Ms Rome, Casan. 188, f. 76v: "De numero causarum mundi secundum diversas sententias, 
et quod humanus animus non haec sed divina spectare debet"; "Causa et materia duo 
principia stoica.” 
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theory of causation, which greatly interests Pontano, since he writes, “ARIST. 
/ causa materialis / causa efficiens / causa formalis / causa finalis.” A bit later, 
Seneca adds a fifth notion by Plato, that of “exemplar, which he himself calls 
the ‘idea’” Pontano writes “causa exemplaris," correcting ydeam in the manu- 
script to ideam. Further down the page, he writes "humanitas idea et exemplar 
hominis" to Seneca's sentence, "Therefore humankind perishes; yet humanity 
itself, to which humankind is molded, remains; and though humankind labors 
on and perishes, it suffers no change."5 Pontano therefore clearly marks in 
his marginalia the distinction between the sensible and supersensible realms, 
or that between phenomena and noumena, at a moment that underscores 
human mortality. 

His observations on Seneca's letter 58 illuminate even more brightly 
Pontano's metaphysical interests, which are here dovetailed with questions 
about language and idiom. Seneca's letter opens with the line, *How impov- 
erished our language is — indeed, how indigent it is — I have grasped never 
so deeply as today,” and he goes on to remark how difficult it is to find words 
for Plato's concepts.^9 A particular problem is the Greek odcia (Being), which 
Seneca will translate as essentia. Yet he struggles also with öv (that which is, a 
being) and translates it tentatively as quod est, “that which is.” Seneca adds to 
Lucilius that “a friend of ours, a man of great learning,” explained to him that 
Plato understands this term in six different ways.*" 

Next to this passage, Pontano writes "Essentia / Substantia" and a bit further 
down, "ens." Above these terms he notes Seneca's own sources for his transla- 
tions, Cicero and Papirius Fabianus.*? On the following folio pages, Pontano 
follows closely Seneca's discussions. He annotates the Aristotelian distinction 
between species and genus with the marginalia "Species / Genus.... Animal / 
Animantia / Corpus / Animatum / Inanimatum." Then a light appears to go on 
next to the sentences by Seneca, 

But there is still something superior to “substance’”; for we speak of cer- 
tain things as possessing substance, and certain things as lacking sub- 
stance. What, then, will be the term from which these things are derived? 


45 Ms Rome, Casan. 188, f. 77r (ep. 65.3 and 65.7): “quam ipse ‘ideam vocat"; "Itaque homines 
pereunt; ipsa autem humanitas ad quam homo effingitur permanet, et hominibus labo- 
rantibus, intereuntibus illa nihil patitur" adapting the translation by Gummere in Seneca, 
Epistles, 1:449. 

46 Seneca, Epistles, 1.386 (ep. 58.1), translation mine: "Quanta verborum nobis paupertas, 
immo egestas sit, numquam magis quam hodierno die intellexi." 

47 Seneca, Epistles, 1.390-91 (ep. 58.6-8): “amicus noster, homo eruditissimus." 

48 Ms Rome, Casan. 188, f. 67r. 
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It is that to which we lately gave an inappropriate name, “that which is.’... 
This, there, is what genus is, — the primary, original, and (to play upon 
the word), “general” Of course there are the other genera: but they are 
“special” genera.... 


In the margin Pontano writes, “Corporale / Incorporale,” and then next to these 
words, "ENS" (Being).49 

While we must be cautious from reading too much into Pontano's annota- 
tions, it is evident that he follows Seneca’s arguments and his sources. We will 
have further occasion in later chapters to explore the implications of his study 
in his other writings, especially the dialogue Charon. Based on these margina- 
lia, the meaning of Being (ens — öv — quod est) appears to unite for Pontano var- 
ious strands of Greek and Latin metaphysical thought: Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Seneca. 

The De oratore of Cicero, whose full text was re-discovered in the early fif- 
teenth century, presents an interlocutor expressing the following definition of 
philosophy, one that supports the researches of Celenza and Catana yet also 
points to these other concerns: “All knowledge in the best arts and sciences, and 
all exercise in them, was denominated philosophy"5? Humanists could appre- 
ciate that this general definition was pronounced in a dialogue ostensibly dedi- 
cated to the art of speaking and eloquence. “Philosophy in this larger sense, 
transcended a specialized discipline. In the twentieth century, when philoso- 
phy moved more obviously from its moorings in metaphysics, it underwent 
further re-definition, and looked again to Cicero’s definition. Heidegger cited 
this passage in his 1928-29 lectures Einleitung in die Philosophie | Introduction 
to Philosophy; he added his own translation of the phrase, as he contended, 
through his phenomenological sensibility, with the neo-Kantian metaphysics 
of Cassirer and others: “The understanding of things in their actual essence 


49 Seneca, Epistles, 1.392-95 (ep. 58.11-12): "Etiamnunc est aliquid superius quam corpus. 
Dicimus enim quaedam corporalia esse, quaedam incorporalia. Quid ergo erit ex quo 
haec deducantur? Illud cui nomen parum proprium imposuimus, ‘quod est’.... Hoc ergo 
est genus primum et antiquissimum, et, ut ita dicam, generale. Cetera genera quidem 
sunt, sed specialia" Ms Rome, Casan. 188, f. 67v. 

50 Cicero, De oratore 3.60.16: "Omnis rerum optimarum cognitio atque in iis exercitatio phi- 
losophia nominata est." The full text of the work was discovered by Gerardo Landriani 
in 1421 and transcribed by Poggio Bracciolini in 1425. See L.D. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson, 
Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 4th ed. 2013), 140; B.L. Ullman, Studies in the Italian Renaissance 
(Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1973), 215 and idem, The Origin and Development 
of Humanistic Script (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1960), 35, 61-62. 
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and a deep familiarity with this essence itself: all this was called philosophy"! 
Philosophy, Heidegger underlines, is philosophizing: it is not concerned fore- 
most with objective knowledge, but rather with the relationship a person has 
with the world and within the world. Thus how things appear, and the manner 
in which we perceive them, commands priority.52 Fifteenth-century human- 
ists were wrestling with the question of just what philosophy was, juxtaposing 
classical ideas and assessing them through the lenses of new disciplines and 
lived experience; Heidegger raised the same question, whose answer, in his 
thinking, entailed an accounting of one's existence in the world. 

From these considerations, we can read humanist writings as presenting to 
their readers more than the striving for accord or agreement in response to the 
conditions of their time. Beyond this appreciation of or desire for consensus 
about the truth of things, as heartfelt as it may have been, their works were 
expressing new, dynamic efforts in the fields of knowledge and awareness of 
reality, of the relation between truth and appearance, being and seeming. If 
Kristeller downplayed humanist philosophical contributions on account of 
their varied style of writing, this style helps to illuminate these contributions, 
even as it has served to disguise them to our disciplinary perspectives. 

A simple example from the Florentine statesman and thinker Donato 
Acciaiuoli (1428-1478), helps to illustrate humanists’ play with knowledge 
through discursive language. In 1464 Donato wrote a "Discorso se sia più dif- 
ficile o bene o male operare" / "Discourse on whether it is more difficult to 
act well or wickedly" and prefaced it with a note on its genesis to Giovanni 
Rucellai (1403-1481). He recalls their shared office as Florentine priors in 1463 
and writes to Giovanni that he especially enjoyed “your most engaging conver- 
sation." He continues: "And since we had many discussions on moral topics, 
it happened that we encountered a conundrum and you asked me whether it 
were more difficult to do what is right or what is wrong." 5? The treatise — the 
discorso — took root, therefore, in the *many discussions" between colleagues, 


51 Heidegger Einleitung in die Philosophie, 22: "Alles wurde Philosophie genannt, was ein 
Verständnis der Dinge in ihrem eigentlichen Wesen und ein Sichauskennen in diesem 
Wesen selbst ist." 

52 Heidegger, Einleitung in die Philosophie, 25. 

53 Giovanni Rucellai, Giovanni Rucellai e il suo zibaldone, ed. A. Perosa (London: Warburg 
Institute, 1960), 91: “vostra iocundissima conversatione"; “E avendo insieme più volte ra- 
gionamenti di chose morali, acchade che, proponendo noi una dubitatione, mi doman- 
dasti quale era più difficile o bene o male operare” The discorso is also partially in Ms 
Florence: BNCF Magl. VIII 1397, ff. 251-29v; citation 25r. 
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through ongoing exchange and reconsideration over time over what seems or 
appears to be the truth of things.54 

Equally significant for our understanding of humanism's philosophical field 
is the opening of the Latin version of the discorso, in which Donato writes to 
his debating partner Giovanni Nanni: “If we defend the contrary view, it is not 
in order to gain victory over an adversary, but rather to allow the truth to ap- 
pear more fully through discussion [disserendo].5 Disserendo can hearken 
to traditional practices of disputation, but also, in this instance, to dialogue. 
The back-and-forth, fugue-like manner of the dialogue form may reveal more 
facets of the truth than a logical exposition. This example demonstrates how 
humanist philosophizing need not present itself in a systematic structure or 
conceptual argument; on the contrary humanists could play with alternate 
and discursive modes of inquiry, which emphasized an intersubjective aware- 
ness of what lay in view, or came to light. Humanist concerns about ethics — 
"discussions on moral topics,” in Donato's words, are matched by concerns over 
epistemology: “to allow the truth to appear more fully through discussion.” This 
book examines repeated examples of this philosophical modality, including 
Giovanni Boccaccio's Decameron, Cristoforo Landino's Disputationes camal- 
dulenes | Camaldulensian Disputations, and Pietro Bembo's De Etna | Mount 
Etna. Universal claims of truth, ethics, and reality are self-consciously filtered 
through a particular historical moment involving an exchange of views, and 
often unreliable narrators or fallible interlocutors. 

As a way of assessing the philosophical import of humanist style, we may 
turn to the observations of Kristeller himself, and also to those of Eugenio 
Garin, his contemporary interlocutor in the debate about the humanist contri- 
bution to the history of philosophy. Garin's thought, in turn, stands in dialogue 
with the work of Ernst Cassirer. These conversations among leading scholars of 
Renaissance thought, with all their differences, stress the ineluctable presence 
of personality in humanist writings. Yet they do not, I argue, recognize how 
humanist writings mine personality for its philosophical potential, since the 


54 Cf. the remark by Christopher Celenza on Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's discussions 
with Lorenzo de’ Medici, which he describes in a letter to Angelo Poliziano: “... yet 
again, a Renaissance thinker is developing his idea in the context of a conversation.” The 
Intellectual World of the Italian Renaissance: Language, Philosophy, and the Search for 
Meaning (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 331. 

55  Rucellai, Zibaldone, 125: “Nos autem oppositam sententiam tuentes, non ut de adversario 
aliquo victoriam consequamur, sed ut disserendo magis veritas appareat." 
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personae and play that humanists entertain allow them to portray the existen- 
tial dimension of knowledge.56 

Kristeller, although assessing the humanist “direct contribution to philoso- 
phy” as “modest,” emphasizes that humanists “influenced the style and form 
of philosophical literature.’5” Describing humanist moral expression, he finds 
it “extremely individualistic” in the sense that “[e]very humanist takes himself 
seriously and thinks that everything he has heard and seen is eminently worth 
recording.” Thus the form of their writings included the personal letter and bi- 
ography or autobiography, along with dialogues. “The subjective and personal 
trait pervades most humanist literature” and in this respect Kristeller traces a 
direct line from Petrarch to Montaigne, whose Essais convey the “most con- 
scious and philosophical expression” of this subjective, personal quality.58 In 
my study, we appreciate how Montaigne, as well as Erasmus, Machiavelli, and 
Rabelais, had predecessors among fifteenth-century humanists, as we under- 
stand how the personality of their writings brings to the fore their innovative 
ways of assessing the truth of things in the world around them. 

In his disagreement with Kristeller over the scope and nature of Renaissance 
philosophy, Garin also stresses this diversity of humanist expression and this 
subjectivity as critical components of Renaissance philosophy. In his view, this 
philosophy must be sought outside the traditional forms of metaphysical ar- 
gument; and at the center of this philosophizing stands the human subject, 
the nodal point or mediator of the “world in which one speaks, the God that 
one worships.”>? Thus the humanists’ study of classical literature impelled 


56 Kefleridentifiesthe influence of both Kristeller and Garin, while his own approach seems 
indebted to the former, stressing Moralphilosophie as the discipline “im Mittelpunkt 
dieser Philosophie der Humanisten” (Die Philosophie der Renaissance, 15-18). He also 
names Humanismus as one of the three philosophical currents of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, along with Neoplatonism and Aristotelianism (184). Leinkauf also mentions both 
scholars (Grundriss, 1:16). On Garin's efforts in context with Kristeller and others, see 
Christopher S. Celenza, The Lost Italian Renaissance: Humanists, Historians, and Latin’s 
Legacy (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2004), 16-57 and Rubini, The 
Other Renaissance, 228-70. 

57 Kristeller, “Introduction,” 5. 

58 Kristeller, "Moral Thought,’ 65-66. On this topic, see the comment by Leinkauf, Grundriss, 
1:430-431, with respect to Petrarch: “Unter diesen Bedingungen wird der Umgang mit der 
Sprache unmittelbar zu einem Umgang mit den inneren Möglichkeiten des Menschlichen. 
Das durch das Sprechen und Schreiben produzierte sprachliche Gebilde wird jetzt zum 
Ausdruck des Individuums und dadurch selbst individuell" (Leinkauf's emphasis). 

59 Eugenio Garin, L'umanesimo italiano (Bari: Laterza, 2nd ed. 1958), 257-58: “L'uomo che si 
celebra é questa sintesi vivente, questo nodo, questo mediatore, questo vincolo; il mondo 
di cui si parla, il Dio che si onora, sono i poli di questa tensione, ma sono visti in questa 
tensione.” Garin cites Burckhardt's Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien in this context. 
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them not only to imitate, but also to converse and compete with antiquity. In 
an essay entitled “La cultura del Rinascimento,” he writes, “The ancients are 
teachers who do not enjoin a straightforward repetition of themselves, but 
rather incite a dialogue or a contest."60 

Garin speaks here of a "secret dynamism" [segreto dinamismo] in the hu- 
manist reading of the classics, but is at pains to clarify what this process entails. 
He argues for an increasing theoretical sophistication among Quattrocento 
humanists, identifying a common denominator in “that reciprocal corre- 
spondence between humanity and nature, between the individual and the 
cosmos.”61 Classical authors aided the humanist investigations of both realms, 
eliciting the discovery of factors governing the psyche as well as the larger 
world. With good reason, then, did the science of perspective become more 
refined, as it elucidated, in Garin’s words, “the relation between one’s vision 
and external things, between the individual and the objective world.”®? The 
very diversity of perspectives, the alternating voices of Renaissance discourse, 
in fact focused on the individual subjective viewpoint and the accuracy of its 
view of reality. 

Garin’s “La cultura” was first published in German in 1964 as a chapter 
in the Propylüen Weltgeschichte, volume 6. This assessment of humanism's 
modernity is indebted to the philosophical thought of the Warburg School, 
in particular the ideas of Erwin Panofsky and Ernst Cassirer. Garin quotes 
Panofsky's 1925 essay “Die Perspektive als ‘symbolische Form’” when discuss- 
ing how Renaissance perspective enlarged the sphere of the ego in objectify- 
ing the external world. The title of Panofsky's treatise reflects Cassirer's major 
neo-Kantian work, his three-volume Die Philosophie der symbolischen Formen. 
Garin’s language, too, underlines his reading of Cassirer’s 1927 Individuum und 
Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance. Despite the differences in their ap- 
proaches, including Cassirer’s ambivalence over and changing stance toward 
the humanist contribution to philosophy, these differences do not, in my 
reading, preclude Garin’s reliance on Cassirer’s work.9? In fact, Garin valued 
Cassirer’s view that the variety of cultural expression helped to shape a philo- 
sophical form or idea.§* 


60 Garin, La cultura, 47: "[Gli antichi] sono maestri che non impongono una semplice rip- 
etizione di sé, ma invitano a un colloquio o a una gara." 

61 Garin, La cultura, 53: “questo corrispondersi di uomo e natura, di individuo e cosmo.” 

62 Garin, La cultura, 56: “il rapporto tra l'occhio e le cose, fra l'individuo e il mondo oggettivo.” 

63 On their relation, see Salverio Ricci, “Garin lettore di Cassirer: Umanesimo, Rinascimento, 
Illuminismo” in Eugenio Garin: Dal Rinascimento all'Illuminismo, 391-442. 

64  Salverio Ricci, “Garin lettore di Cassirer, Giornale critico della filosofia italiana 5 (2009): 
457-77; 469-72. 
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The fourth chapter of Cassirer’s Individuum und Kosmos is entitled “the 
subject-object problem in the philosophy of the Renaissance.’®> Renaissance 
thinkers, poets, and artists, according to Cassirer, were devoted to understand- 
ing in a new way the subjective appraisal of the objective world. The intellectu- 
al comprehension of the “entire chain of being and coming-to-be” anticipated 
the Cartesian revolution of the cogito.96 External reality acquired in art, sci- 
ence, and philosophy its mathematical correlates, a process of abstraction that 
would strip from space any independent reality or materiality, allowing the 
“new, specifically modern conception of the relationship between ‘subject’ and 
‘object’’67 At the same time, humanism fostered “a new ideal of personality” 
that founded the understanding of external reality on a more expansive ego- 
consciousness: “In the necessary presence of the object, the ego comes to know 
itself, comes to know the force and orientation of its self-license and innate 
freedom to act.’68 Thus the Renaissance awareness of the individual's relation 
to the outside world foregrounds, Cassirer writes, a “foundational thought of 
philosophical idealism,” whereby human consciousness structures the experi- 
ence of reality according to its own subjective principles.9? 

Heidegger, who in 1929 publicly debated Cassirer over the direction of neo- 
Kantianism and more generally Western metaphysics, cast a critical eye on 
this accent of subjectivity, while also acknowledging its force. In a 1938 essay 
entitled “Die Zeit des Weltbildes” (“The Age of the World-Picture”), he con- 
firms the view of periodization advanced by Cassirer (and later by Garin and 
Blumenberg) by attributing to modernity, and therefore to humanism, a free- 
dom from medieval theological conditions, insofar as humanity “frees itself to 
itself” The “subjectivity and individualism” demand a “comparable objectiv- 
ism" and indeed an image of the collective. There is in modernity, Heidegger 
affirms, “the necessary interplay between subjectivism and objectivism," but 
the deeper and decisive event is that a person becomes the subject for deter- 
mining the nature of reality and truth: the person “becomes that being upon 


65 Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (Berlin: Teubner, 
1927), 130: “das Subjekt-Objekt-Problem in der Philosophie der Renaissance.” Afterwards 
cited as IK. 

66 Cassirer, IK, 130-31; citation 188: “Gesamtordnung des Seins und Geschehens.” 

67 Cassirer, IK, 192; citation 1g1: “die neue, die spezifisch-moderne Grundanschauung des 
Verhältnisses von 'Subjekt' und ‘Objekt.’ Cassirer cites (192) Erwin Panofsky’s essay “Die 
Perspektive als symbolische Form.” 

68 Cassirer, IK, 136: “ein neues Persónlichkeitsideal'; 151: “In der Notwendigkeit des 
Gegenstands erkennt das Ich sich selbst, erkennt es die Kraft und Richtung seiner 
Spontaneitat.” 

69 Cassirer, IK, 151: “Grundgedanke des philosophischen Idealismus.” 
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which every being, in its way of being and its truth, is founded.””° Heidegger as- 
serts that the ancient Greek conception of this relationship was different; then, 
“[t]he being is that which dawns and discloses itself, that which, as what is pres- 
ent, comes upon a person, i.e., upon one who is present.” Modernity by contrast 
has created a Weltbild, a picture of the world, whereby “[t]he being acquire[s] 
being only when a person looks upon it in the sense of representation that has 
the character of subjective apperception.” Placing the existing individual as 
the central locus of subjective appraisal of objective reality, a placement that 
involves an awareness of perspectival representation, accords with the think- 
ing of Cassirer and Panofsky, and later of Garin. The self-actualization of this 
move that Heidegger sees is worth citing in full. It underlines the responsive- 
ness of his thinking to the work of Cassirer and to the philosophical role of 
Renaissance humanism: 


The novelty of this occurrence in no way consists in that the position 
of the individual in the midst of beings is merely different from that of 
medieval and ancient people. This is the decisive element: the individual 
takes on this position as one that the individual has fashioned, one that 
the individual voluntarily maintains as taken up by the individual and 
secures as the basis for a potential development of humanity. Only now 
for the first time is there something like the position of an individual. 
The individual posits upon himself or herself the way that the individ- 
ual must stand in relation to beings as to something objectified. That 
mode of being human commences that sets forth the domain of human 
ability as the realm for assessing and perfecting the mastery of beings 
writ large."! 


70 Martin Heidegger, "The Age of the World Picture" in Heidegger, Off the Beaten Track, ed. 
and trans. J. Young and K. Haynes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 66— 
67; "Die Zeit des Weltbildes" (afterwards zw) in Holzwege, 81: “indem er [der Mensch] 
sich zu sich selbst befreit"; “das notwendige Wechselspiel zwischen Subjektivismus und 
Objektivismus"; *Der Mensch wird zu jenem Seienden, auf das sich alles Seiende in der 
Art seines Seins und seiner Wahrheit gründet." 

71 Heidegger, “World Picture,” 68-69, translation revised; zw, 83-84: “[d]as Seiende ist 
das Aufgehende und Sichòffnende, was als das Anwesende iiber den Menschen als das 
Anwesende kommt”; “[d]as Seiende wird [...] seiend dadurch, dafs erst der Mensch es 
anschaut im Sinne gar des Vorstellens von der Art der subjektiven Perception"; "Aber das 
Neue dieses Vorgangs liegt keinesfalls darin, daf jetzt die Stellung des Menschen inmit- 
ten des Seienden lediglich eine andere ist gegenüber dem mittelalterlichen und antiken 
Menschen. Entscheidend ist, daf$ der Mensch diese Stellung als die von ihm ausgemachte 
selbst bezieht, sie willentlich as die von ihm bezogene innehált und als den Boden einer 


möglichen Entfaltung der Menschheit sichert. Jetzt erst gibt es überhaupt so etwas wie 
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The new, modern age is therefore one in which the human subject grants 
itself dominance over all it surveys, even the fundamental act of assessing, 
measuring, and defining its objective world. 

Heidegger's statement anticipates Foucault’s assessment of the Enlight- 
enment as a period devoted to structuring and systematizing knowledge, in 
developing an episteme, in Foucault’s words, of representation. Modernity 
[Neuzeit] for Heidegger is one that declares its novelty. It is the first to conceive 
a picture of the world with the human subject as its source and ground, and 
with this conception comes the prerogatives of power and dominance, often 
in the guise of the proclamation of values.’ Liberation from the theological 
certainties rooted in revelation entails a “liberation to a certainty in which an 
individual secures for himself or herself the ‘true’ as the ‘known’ of his or her 
own knowledge.’ The individual determines the certainty of what he or she 
may know.?? Thus to Heidegger “the fundamental process [ Vorgang] of moder- 
nity is the conquest of the world as an image."^ Again, Heidegger contrasts to 
modernity the ancient Greek understanding, as he sees it, which perceived the 
presencing of things as a feature of the world in which they took part. Modern 
subjectivity instead fosters conceptualizations and representations of reality, 
whereby human calculus is granted the ground of determining the truth and 
nature of things. In Heidegger's view, humanity’s authentic place, its Da-sein, 
is closer to the Greek perception, but this perception is increasingly obscured 
by metaphysics.” 

But how modern, then, is humanism for Heidegger? Here too Heidegger 
considers it preparing for the revolution advanced by Descartes’s cogito. If 
Cartesian metaphysics first objectified reality and certified truth by the act of 
representation, this was adumbrated in humanism, which Heidegger defines 
in the essay as “that philosophical interpretation of humanity that explains 
and evaluates beings in general from the standpoint of, and with regard, to a 


eine Stellung des Menschen. Der Mensch stellt die Weise, wie er sich zum Seienden as 
dem Gegenstandlichen zu stellen hat, auf sich selbst. Jene Art des Menschseins beginnt, 
die den Bereich der menschlichen Vermögen als den Maß- und Vollzugsraum für die 
Bewältigung des Seienden im Ganzen besetzt." 

72 Heidegger, zw, 88; 93, n.6. 

73 Heidegger, zw, 99, n.9: "Befreiung zu einer Gewifheit ... in der sich der Mensch das Wahre 
als das Gewufste seines eigenen Wissens sichert.” Emphasis by Heidegger. 

74 Heidegger “World Picture," 71, translation revised; Zw, 87: “Die Grundvorgang der Neuzeit 
ist die Eroberung der Welt als Bild." 

75 Heidegger, Zw, 96-98; 104, n.15. 
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given individual.””6 Thus it is no coincidence that humanism comes to the fore 
when a picture of the world was conceived. Like Cassirer and Garin, Heidegger 
articulates a gradual process of modern subjectivity and corresponding objec- 
tification. Eight years after his essay, he recorded his most famous, and suc- 
cinct, definition of Renaissance humanism in his Letter on Humanism. It is, 
he states, a derivative renascentia romanitatis, based on Roman humanitas 
and, prior to that, late-Hellenic paideia.”’ This definition is consistent with the 
thinking of the earlier essay, and in fact can be elucidated by this essay’s more 
extensive exposition of the nature of modernity. 

How much of humanist writings Heidegger actually read is uncertain, for 
he does not cite them. More probable is that he gleaned his understanding of 
humanism from German scholarship, that of Brucker, Jacob Burckhardt, and 
especially Cassirer, whose writings he knew well. Cassirer and Garin strongly 
disagreed with this derivative definition of humanism. Yet they shared with 
Heidegger a conception of humanism's modernity, one that entailed a pro- 
nounced emphasis on the relation between subject and object and the epis- 
temological and metaphysical implications of this relation. Their history of 
humanist ideas therefore bears directly on their history of philosophy. 

Other scholars have qualified this proto-Cartesian view of humanist episte- 
mology. As noted earlier, Struever promoted a turn toward humanist rhetoric 
as the key component of humanist ways of knowing what is true. In her view, 
Valla for example establishes a “rhetorical theory of truth,” whereby a proposi- 
tion is accepted through discursive exchange or dialogue.’ Humanist rhetoric 
is essentially dialogic, making use of multiple perspectives: “for the fifteenth 
century objectivity is a matter of illuminating, not eliminating perspectives.”?9 
Garin, too, has emphasized the epistemological value of humanist genres of 
dialogue, letter writing, and oration, all of which engage an intended audience; 


76 Heidegger, “World Picture,’ 70, translation revised; Zw, 89, 86: “Er [der Humanismus] be- 
zeichnet jene philosophische Deutung des Menschen, die vom Menschen aus und auf 
den Menschen zu das Seiende im Ganzen erklärt und abschatzt.’ 

77 Martin Heidegger, "Über den ‘Humanismus’: Brief an Jean Beaufret, Paris” in Heidegger, 
Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit: Mit einem Brief über den “Humanismus” (Bern: A. Francke, 
1947), 62: “Die sogenannte Renaissance des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts in Italien ist eine re- 
nascentia romanitatis. Weil es auf die romanitas ankommt, geht es um die humanitas und 
deshalb auf die griechische natdeia.’ 

78 Nancy Struever, "Lorenzo Valla: Humanist Rhetoric and the Critique of the Classical 
Languages of Morality" in Renaissance Eloquence: Studies in the Theory and Practice of 
Renaissance Rhetoric, ed. J.J. Murphy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), 191- 
206; 195. 

79  Struever, The Language of History in the Renaissance, 125, citation 183. 
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thus he claims for the humanists that “truth is not a dogma but rather a col- 
lective inquiry and a context, a chorus in which every voice has the right to be 
sounded.”8° Celenza has also advanced this position, arguing how the human- 
ists considered that “the public arena decides truth,” since rhetoric, employed 
in implicit or explicit conversations, “can itself be philosophical"! 

This present study focuses on these humanist conversations in their at- 
tempts to penetrate to the reality of things amid the surrounding array of 
appearances. We witness how these conversations conditioned any straight- 
forward subjective appraisal of an objective world. Yet humanist writings 
display a preoccupation with epistemological, ethical, and metaphysical ques- 
tions that take us beyond these formulations of rhetorical or collective inquiry. 
Struever has discussed how humanists addressed the world as theater, both as 
an arena of folly, chance, and misprision, and as a stage with its own rules of 
rhetorical decorum.82 By contrast I see the humanist drive in composing their 
works as an effort not only to communicate with their audience. It also dem- 
onstrates their reading of the world, their effort to understand their world and 
their place within or without. I am asking how humanists as finders of truth 
and reality distinguished themselves from this world, objectify it as stage- 
managers, so to speak, and then the way this process bore fruit. As seekers of 
reality, humanist writings also express how the theater of the world could em- 
brace the humanists' own play, and shape their view of things. As they viewed 
the world and fixed its identity, their world also colored their vision in its shift- 
ing light and shadow. 

In their form as well as their content, their writings exhibit perspectival 
thinking, and they also show how this perspectival thinking defines itself 
and comes into being over time. They establish, along the lines formulated 
by Cassirer, Garin, and Heidegger, the humanist attempt to find the reality of 
things based on subjective assertion. They thereby engage more than a rhetori- 
cal theory of truth. They also develop the correspondence theory of truth that 


80 Eugenio Garin, “Retorica e Studia humanitatis' nella cultura del Quattrocento” in Rhetoric 
Revalued: Papers from the International Society for the History of Rhetoric, ed. B. Vickers 
(Binghamton: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1982), 225-39; 235: “... la verità 
non é un dogma, é una ricerca colletiva e un confronto, un coro dove ogni voce ha diritto 
di manifestarsi” 

81 Celenza, Lost Italian Renaissance, 89. In addition to these views, see Victoria Kahn, 
Rhetoric, Prudence, Skepticism in the Renaissance (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985), 
25: “... the pragmatism of humanist rhetoric rejects the validity of universal truth claims 
and insists instead on the principle of decorum. Truth is not correspondence to a theo- 
retical standard; rather, truth itself changes according to situations in which one finds 
oneself" 

82  Struever The Language of History in the Renaissance, 176-78. 
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was featured in thirteenth-century scholastic writing.9? Humanist writings, 
however, often provide the scholastic efforts a critical admixture: the mask of 
personality, in the sense of a specific author, speaker, or interlocutor. 

Grounding themselves in a given subject or specific speaker, humanist works 
deepen this dimension of personality by exploring how the view of reality, and 
the meaning of appearances, are conditioned by time and circumstance. The 
writings show, in this light, the way knowledge is molded from moment to mo- 
ment, and is continually faced with illusion. The homo ludens is the human- 
ist who participates in the unveiling of reality through masks and seeming. 
Here personality mediates the awareness of truth, whether that personality is 
that of the author’s entourage or that of the author himself or herself, turned 
toward the readership. If those scholars advocating a rhetorical turn rightly 
emphasize the relation between author and audience in humanist writings, we 
inquire into the epistemological and metaphysical understanding these writ- 
ings convey that makes this relation possible: in other words, we ask what this 
relation presupposes about the humanist understanding of truth and reality. 
Cassirer and Garin have stressed a subjectivity that grounded a growing objec- 
tivity about the external, objective world. Heidegger accepts this claim, seeing 
the inception of a modern world-view or world picture that is increasingly self- 
reliant, or reliant on the assertions of its proponents. My reading of humanist 
texts also recognizes an antithetical response to this development: it sees in 
these writings a sensitivity to the momentary quality of appearances, rooted as 
much in poetry as in rhetoric. Whatever the basis for Heidegger’s understand- 
ing of humanism, it did not allow him to appreciate the phenomenological 
qualities of their writings. As I argue, the turn from the subject-object certainty 
in humanist writings is not therefore rhetorical or linguistic, but phenomeno- 
logical. And this turn carries this subject-object certainty on its obverse side, 
as its alternate polarity. 

In addition, then, to positing and finding the objective nature of reality, 
humanist writings were keenly attuned to phenomena, and to the way things 
presented themselves to their observations. These writings recognized how ap- 
pearances could be deceptive, could mask the reality at hand, and humanists 
therefore struggled and sought to disclose truths that lay within these appear- 
ances. They were concerned with questions of simulation and dissimulation 


83 See Wolfgang Senner, “Wahrheit bei Albertus Magnus und Thomas von Aquin" in Die 
Geschichte des philosophischen Begriffs der Wahrheit, ed. M. Enders and J. Szaif (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 2006), 103-48; and Theo Kobusch, “Adaequatio rei et intellectus: Die 
Erläuterung der Korrespondenztheorie der Wahrheit in der Zeit nach Thomas von Aquin," 
in ibidem, 149-66. 
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and the problem of deception and self-deception. How much of what they en- 
countered in the world was authentic, how much was fraudulent? 

The process of discovering the reality of things, as these things became 
present as phenomena, was inherently time-bound and temporal. The phe- 
nomenon was marked by time, place, and occasion, and these intersubjec- 
tive qualities also colored the humanists’ perceptions, so that the formation 
of knowledge was an ongoing event, a happening, in which a number of per- 
ceptions were shaped into a field or series of relationships.84 The temporal 
dimension of both observed reality and observation itself impressed on the hu- 
manists two critical and corresponding conditions. First, his or her encounter 
with the phenomena, with the world of appearances, was essentially transient 
and historical: the encounter was unique and individual and it sharpened the 
humanists’ sensitivity to changes over time, and the fragility of fame. Second, 
the time-bound observations underscored the existential finitude of the hu- 
manists’ efforts: not only the historical moment, but also the life-clock struck 
the hour of their compositions. This finitude, this no-exit of death, could lend 
their writings a melancholy tenor as a well as a feeling of urgency.85 Transience 
and finitiude, however, did not lead to relativism: they displayed how truth, 
grasped in its transcendence, was grasped through these two avenues, that had 
their basis in the perceiver’s place in the the world about. 

Since observer was thrown into the world, and encountered phenomena at 
a given moment of perception, the humanists also understood their world to 
involve and permeate their own lives and events. They were part of this world, 
as they existed historically within it, and they could appreciate that they were 
not at its center. They were not simply, in other words, the subjective ground of 
objective certainty; rather they also gathered and perceived the truth of things 
as these things became present to them in their daily, temporal lives. They may 
try to retreat to Lucian’s watchtower and cast a cold eye on life and death, or on 
virtue and turpitude, but their imaginary tower was a retreat from the world, 
surrounded by the grave. It constantly reminded its keepers of their temporal 
insecurity. The mind was not divorced from the body’s concerns. The phenom- 
ena they recognized, the ones they perceived in their shimmering appearance, 
had meaning not only, or indeed first of all, as detached objects of analysis. 
They affected their hopes and aspirations; they inspired or frightened them 
in their life’s course. The egoism that stands forth in humanist writings, the 


84 For the phenomenological underpinnings of this orientation, see Heidegger, Einleitung 
in die Philosophie, 104; 109; Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception, 9-13; 64-77; 
Moran, Introduction to Phenomenology, 408-409. 

85 Cf. Heidegger, Einführung in die Metaphysik, 121. 
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personal voice that struck Cassirer and Kristeller, is not therefore a philosophi- 
cal defect. It is instead a philosophical criterion, expressed not only in content 
but also in style, that grounds their pre-cognitive engagement in their world 
and demonstrates their existential receptivity to making sense of it as they par- 
ticipated in it. A century prior to Copernicus, whose humanism Blumenberg so 
acutely underlined, the center of the epistemological universe was unmoored 
and moved through seas of fluctuating perceptions.®® 

This casting off on the waves of perceptions, away from safe harbors or 
secure towers, made humanists acutely aware of their self-reliance and also, 
conversely, their interdependence with one another and with their environ- 
ment. John Martin has stressed how the idea of selfhood in the Renaissance 
was mediated by one’s relation to others.®” In similar measure, humanist writ- 
ings lay weight on the environment in which phenomena present themselves, 
and this environment includes the voices of their audience. These voices, 
I argue, engaged more than the humanists’ sense of rhetorical decorum. Their 
compositions affirm the fact of intersubjectivity, understood as assessing and 
responding to phenomena through dialogue.88 Olga Zorzi-Pugliese has rec- 
ognized this feature of intersubjectivity for humanist dialogue; I elaborate its 
significance for appreciating their philosophical contributions.89 No cogito, in 
light of this intersubjectivity, stands alone. Its perceptions are constantly col- 
ored and qualified by the presence of others; and the fact of their presence 
continually underscores the temporality of the observer's perceptions. Even 
as I elaborate the thesis of pre-Cartesian subjectivity among Renaissance hu- 
manists, advanced by Cassirer and Garin, I also investigate the more phenom- 
enological aspect that humanist writings display, as they search for meaning 
in their premodern world increasingly beset by mutability and fraudulence. 

As Karsten Harries and Charles Carman have noted, the presence of per- 
spective in humanist writings links their art-theoretical and philosophical 


86 Hans Blumenberg, The Genesis of the Copernican World, trans. R.E. Wallace (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: MIT Press, 1987), 200-208. 

87 John Jeffries Martin, Myths of Renaissance Individualism (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2004). 

88 Intersubjectivity is a fundamental concept in 20th-C. Continental phenomenology. It 
carries different shades of meaning in the works of Husserl, Stein, Heidegger, Levinas, 
and Merleau-Ponty, and combats the dangers of solipsism by emphasizing empathy 
(Einfühlung). On intersubjectivity, see Martin Heidegger, Einleitung in die Philosophie, 
84-85; Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception, 404—408; Richardson, Heidegger, 
68; Moran, Introduction to Phenomenology, 61; 175-76. 

89 Olga Zorzi-Pugliese, Il discorso labirintico del dialogo rinascimentale (Rome: Bulzoni, 
1995). Hósle, The Philosophical Dialogue, has highlighted the concept for philosophical 
dialogue in general, though with scant reference to the Renaissance. 
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thinking.9° An example may be found in Leon Battista Alberti’s treatise on 
painting, De pictura (1435-1443). “Know that a painted thing," he writes, “will 
never appear truthful where there is not a definite distance for seeing it"?! In 
more general terms, humanist works under review convey that any perception 
of reality is conditioned by the disposition of the viewer. The viewer includes 
both author and reader. Determining the "definite distance" (certa distanza) 
for appraising the truth of things that appear requires more than a geometric 
formula: it can be an ongoing process, and mediated by experience. This ex- 
perience, Alberti suggests, was not based primarily in scholarly expertise; he 
wrote the treatise in both the Tuscan vernacular as well as Latin, in order to 
reach the widest possible audience, one that included, but was not limited to 
a humanist elite. 

My study therefore differentiates itself from the position of Harries, who has 
claimed that Alberti's artistic geometry of perspective "offers itself as a figure 
of the Cartesian methods,” since this geometry “has its center and measure 
in the perceiving subject" At the same time, according to Harries, Alberti's 
fifteenth-century understanding differs from that of Descartes by being in- 
escapably relativistic and “human-centered.” It provides an image of “subjec- 
tive appearances,” but not “the objects themselves" or the truth of things.?? 
Descartes's lumen naturale or natural light by contrast may allow an escape 
from perspective "into the transperspectival form of representation, character- 
istic of science.” This "self-elevation in reflection" is “inseparable from the life 
of reason." Harries continues: 


There is something profoundly right about the traditional view that 
makes aperspectival knowing the measure of all perspectival knowing. 
Something similar is important already in our everyday understand- 
ing of truth as a correspondence of our thoughts or propositions to the 
facts.... The ideal of objectivity, an ideal inseparable from our ordinary 


go Kartsten Harries, Infinity and Perspective (Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 2001); 
Charles Carman, Leon Battista Alberti and Nicholas Cusanus: Towards an Epistemology of 
Vision for Italian Renaissance Art and Culture (Burlington, Vermont: Ashgate, 2014). 

91 Leon Battista Alberti, On Painting, trans. J. R. Spencer (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1966), 57 (revised); Della pittura / De pictura in Opere volgari, ed. 
C. Grayson, 3 vols. (Bari: Laterza, 1960-73), 3-38-39 (119): “E sappi che cosa niuna dipinta 
mai parrà pari alle vere, dove non sia certa distanza a vederle.” / “Tum etiam pictas res 
nulla veris rebus pares, nisi certa ratione distent, videri posse nemo doctus negabit." 

92 Harries, Infinity and Perspective, 76-77; 66, go. Harries's position has been critiqued by 
Carman, Leon Battista Alberti, 8-13. 
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understanding of truth, has its foundation in the self-transcendence or 
self-elevation of the human spirit.93 


Harries therefore links but also distinguishes fifteenth-century and Cartesian 
subjectivity. In terms of my analysis, humanist awareness of perspective could 
lead, as Harries suggests, to the position expressed by Ludovico da Canossa in 
Baldassar Castiglione's dialogue Il libro del cortegiano (The Book of the Courtier, 
1513-1516): “each person praises and blames according to his or her sense of 
appearances.’%* But humanist thinking about reality and appearances, being 
and seeming, more often followed two other routes. It aimed to secure ob- 
jectivity based upon rational assessment, akin to the correspondence theory 
of truth outlined by Harries. Alternatively, it considered appearances as phe- 
nomena that disclose reality in time. It stood apart from the idealist notion of 
"self-transcendence" and “aperspectival knowing" not by inhering in solipsism, 
as Harries claims, but by realizing how one’s place in the world, with its fini- 
tude and transience, allows for continual reassessment of the truth of things, 
as they mask or reveal their authentic nature. Perspective for Alberti therefore 
does not simply represent false appearances; it is mobile and circumstantial, 
like the phenomena it perceives. It responds to its environment with a keen 
sense of its limitations and its potential, being founded in the personality of 
the perceiver. 


4 Literary Modalities of Humanist Expression and Overview 
of Chapters 


Reading these humanist writings demands, on our part, a return to the inter- 
disciplinary crossings that generated their composition. Literature, history, 
and philosophy meet, and we explore their overlapping ground. Scholars of 
Renaissance literature, for example, have examined the hermeneutical chal- 
lenges of humanist dialogues, the genre that clearly expresses the range of phil- 
osophical attributes I have identified. Virginia Cox has written of the “closed” 
and “open” forms of dialogue. The first, closed form is more didactic, and pres- 
ents an interlocutor whose personality dominates the discussion; it portrays 
someone with an authoritative voice, expressing a clear-eyed, objective view 
of the world. The open form is less conclusive. It entertains ambiguity and 


93 Harries, Infinity and Perspective, 124. 
94  Baldassar Castiglione, Il libro del cortegiano, ed. G. Carnazzi (Milan: Rizzoli, 5th ed. 2006), 
1.13: “ciascuno laude e vitupera secondo il parer suo.” 
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changing points of view, even irony. It places the authority of its interlocutors 
into question by highlighting the contexts and vacillations of their remarks.95 
Peter Burke has articulated a greater but analogous number of categories for 
this genre; they range from catechism, disputation, conversation, and, at the 
most open end, drama.96 My study will build upon these categories and dis- 
tinctions by recognizing their philosophical import. In addition, a single com- 
position can also display conflicting impetus toward openness and closure. 
This conflict is tailored to the unsystematic quality of humanist philosophical 
expression, and illustrates the tension between the proto-Cartesian and phe- 
nomenological aspects, the finding and seeking qualities, of their thought. 

Humanists showed this tension in their debates over the place of the Italian 
vernacular as a vehicle of cultural expression. In the eyes of the classicists, the 
vernacular is a low and local linguistic register, hardly able to articulate the 
abiding truth of things. But the dialect's mutability, in the view of its propo- 
nents, had philosophical potential, for it captured the passing moments of in- 
sight, and exhibited more clearly the way time and history condition all things, 
even Latinity.9” 

The book assumes its design from literary and philosophical traditions. Its 
chapters are arranged under the philosophical headings of the True, the Good, 
and the One. These pertain to the fields of epistemology, ethics, and metaphys- 
ics. Their interrelationship is reflected in the book’s epigram. Thoughts (episte- 
mology, knowledge), Shakespeare’s Hotspur says, are the slaves of life (ethics); 
and life is time’s fool; and time, which tracks the nature the cosmos, must 
have a stop (metaphysics, ontology). Hotspur’s words indicate the scaffold- 
ing of analysis the book pursues. It demonstrates how humanist epistemology 


95 Virginia Cox, The Renaissance Dialogue: Literary Dialogue in its Social and Political Con- 
texts, Castiglione to Galileo (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 3. Understood 
in terms of Platonic dialogue, a tradition of philosophical discourse re-read and revised 
in the fifteenth century, these two forms correspond to what scholars have called the dia- 
logue’s contrasting dogmatic and aporetic qualities: see E.N. Tigerstedt, Interpreting Plato 
(Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell International, 1977) and Denis J.-J. Robichaud, “Marsi- 
lio Ficino’s ‘Si Deus Fiat Homo” and Augustine’s ‘Non Ibi Legi’: The Incarnation and Pla- 
to’s Persona in the Scholia to the Laws,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtald Institutes 77 
(2014): 87-114; 89-90. 

96 Peter Burke, “The Renaissance Dialogue” Renaissance Studies 3 (1989): 1-12. 

97 On this feature of the vernacular, see Kircher, “Eros and Evanescence,’ 125. On the dy- 
namic relation among language dialects in the Renaissance, see Andrea Rizzi and Eva Del 
Soldato, “Latin and Vernacular in Quattrocento Florence and Beyond: An Introduction,” 
I Tatti Studies in the Italian Renaissance 16 (2013): 231-42 and Andrea Rizzi, “Leonardo 
Bruni and the Shimmering Facets of Languages in Early Quattrocento Florence,’ J Tatti 
Studies in the Italian Renaissance 16 (2013): 243-56. 
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provides an avenue for understanding their ethics, and the discussion of the 
ethical good in turn prepares the appreciation of their metaphysics, their sense 
of the whole or the One. The pathways of argument are not only linear but also 
self-reflexively circular: as we proceed, we can look back on previous topics 
in a new light or from a different vantage point: a method, we shall see, that 
humanists also employed. 

Humanists inherited these philosophical categories from the classical and 
medieval traditions. A selection from the Etymologies of Isidore of Seville ap- 
pears in the fifteenth-century manuscript under the heading, “The Various 
Schools of the Philosophers” (De variis sectis philosophorum): 


Philosophers are divided into three kinds: they are natural philosophers, 
ethicists, or logicians. Natural philosophers (physici) are so called because 
they treat of nature, for in Greek ‘nature’ is called picts. The ethicists (eth- 
ici), because they discuss morals, for morals are called 78 by the Greeks. 
And the logicians (logici), because they bring reasoning to the treatment 
of both nature and morals, for in Greek ‘reason’ (ratio) is called Aóyoc.98 


In the writings of humanists, natural philosophy, the inquiry into the nature 
of things, also entered into the field of metaphysics. In 1429, Francesco Filelfo 
held a public lecture on the manifold fields of humanist learning. Philosophy, 
he tells the Florentines, is "the inventor, procreator, and let us say parent of all 
the most noble arts and disciplines," giving birth to those "three fertile and pro- 
ductive progenies of the soul. One of these is brought forth to investigate the 
understanding of things at the very marrow and to explicate nature. Another 
addresses the way of pursuing some things or avoiding others, in context of liv- 
ing well. The third however is ready in the use of argument and truly of assess- 
ing what is consonant or what is discordant with any subject.?? Bartolomeo 


98 Isidore, The ‘Etymologies’ of Isidore of Seville, ed. Stephen A. Barney, WJ. Lewis, J.A. 
Beach, O. Berghof and M. Hall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 179 
(Etymologies 8.6.3—4). Ms Florence, BNCF Magl. VII1.7, f. 92v: "Idem autem philosophi tri- 
plici genere dividuntur, nam aut phisici sunt aut ethici aut logici. Phisici dicti quia de na- 
turis tractant natura quippe grece phisis vocatur. Ethici qui de moribus disputant. mores 
enim apud grecos ethos appellantur. logici autem quia in naturis et in moribus rationes 
adiungunt. Ratio enim grece logos dicitur" 

99 Lucia Gualdo Rosa, "Una prolusione inedita di Francesco Filelfo del 1429, rielaborata dal 
figlio Gian Mario Filelfo nel 1467," in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte. Atti 
del XVII Convegno di studi maceratesi (Tolentino, 27-30 settembre 1981) (Padua: Antenore, 
1986), 275-323, 316-317: "Proinde iam ad illam nobilissimarum omnium et disciplinarum 
et artium inventricem, procreatricem et quasi parentem quandam, philosophiam tran- 
seamus....’; 319: ^... quae tris uberes illos animi fecundosque fetus peperit. Quorum unus 
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Scala (1430-1497) also indicated this overlap in a 1458 De sectis philosophorum / 
Letter on the Philosophical Sects, where he speaks of the three categories “of 
life and morals, of the most secret things in nature, and of that reasoning used 
in philosophical argument, for in these three parts the whole of philosophy 
is arranged.”100 

The book’s chapters follow these categories, while also bearing in mind 
their interdependency, since each field — knowledge, ethics, and metaphysics — 
informs the others. The next chapter, “Esse et videri: To Be and to Seem,” fo- 
cuses on humanist epistemology. The chapter revolves around treatments of 
appearances and the problem of being and seeming, as humanists addressed 
it in various ways and through multiple literary genres. The first section com- 
pares Quattrocento examinations of hypocrisy by Leonardo Bruni, Poggio 
Bracciolini, and Leon Battista Alberti. This section highlights the contrast be- 
tween closed and open dialogue and between styles of finding and seeking 


ad rerum cognitionem medullitus perscrutandam naturamque explicandum productus 
est; alter circa rerum expetendarum fugiendarumve modum pro bene vivendi ratione 
versatur; tertius vero positus est in utilitate disserendi vereque iudicandi quid cuique rei 
consequens quidve repugnans sit.” In 1467, Gian Mario Filelfo reworked the speech of 
his father Francesco and cited these passages. Cf. Gian Mario Filelfo, “Oratio de laudibus 
inventioneque philosophiae poeticae ac rhetoricae habita apud Veronenses,” Ms Vatican 
City BAV Chigi 1.1v.241, 1r-2r. In the margin of 2r is written, "philosophiam esse tripartitam 
in naturalem moralem et rationalem." 
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metaphysique, come de cause, effect, action, similitude etc., et méme celles de la Logique 
et de la Morale” Correspondenz von Leibniz mit Sophie Charlotte, Königin von Preussen, ed. 
O. Klopp (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1970), 158, emphasis in original. As we shall see, human- 
ists, like their medieval forebears, referred often to Plato's Timaeus and its commentary 
by Calcidius when discussing matters of physica or natural philosophy. See Calcidius, 
Commento al ‘Timeo’ di Platone, ed. Claudio Moreschini et al. (Milan: Bompiani, 2003). 
Cf. Heidegger, Einführung in die Metaphysik, 14: “Die ‘Physik’ bestimmt von Anfang an das 
Wesen und die Geschichte der Metaphysik. Auch in der Lehre vom Sein als actus purus 
(Thomas v.A.), als absoluter Begriff (Hegel), als ewige Wiederkehr des gleichen Willens 
zur Macht (Nietzsche) bleibt die Metaphysik unentwegt ‘Physik’”; Heidegger's emphasis. 
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truth. Using an objective stance, humanist finders impugn hypocrites for their 
corrosive effect on morality; clergy are identified as arch-hypocrites, who 
abuse their position in society and prey on others’ credulity, their inability to 
see through their disguise and recognize their true nature. Yet the humanist 
works also showcase the fact of intersubjectivity, and therefore engage in a 
more circumstantial, seeking approach. Speakers modify their opinions in the 
presence of their audience. The writings speak and respond to one another, 
for example in the way each considers the unmasking of hypocrites in the af- 
terlife. In the next section, the chapter discusses how Trecento humanists, in 
particular Petrarch and Boccaccio, served as forerunners to these writers in 
two respects. They too played with appearances, especially through the ver- 
nacular parere, which, like the Latin videri, connotes both seeming and coming 
into sight. In addition, the following section demonstrates how the narrative 
unfolding of insight, or “walking knowledge,” has an origin in Petrarch’s let- 
ters, which are modified in the Quattrocento by Laura Cereta. The chapter con- 
cludes with readings of sixteenth-century authors — Machiavelli, Castiglione, 
and Erasmus — on the nature of illusion and deception. 

The third chapter, “The Road to Virtue,” studies in six phases the humanist 
thinking on ethics. The first three are devoted to the “finding” of virtue, and 
the next three to the “search for” virtue. The initial section returns to themes of 
Chapter Two, now describing the humanist stress on reason (ratio) as a foun- 
dation for moral progress, especially with respect to the moral habitus or hexis. 
It features works by Bruni and Filelfo. The discussion then moves to humanist 
pedagogical ideas. It identifies writings from Pier Paulo Vergerio to Cassandra 
Fedele that outlines ways of raising moral awareness through education. The 
third phase looks at how humanist writings of Ficino, Valla, and Castiglione 
consider love as a moral force consonant with reason. Shifting to works by 
humanist seekers, the fourth section characterizes the ways they saw for- 
tune playing with the human condition: the authors include Petrarch, Poggio, 
Niccolo Perotti and Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger. The study of Fortune’s 
sway over mortal affairs leads to an examination of humanist parodies of the 
afterlife and the vanity of imagined moral righteousness. It features the trans- 
lations of Rinuccio da Castiglione and works by Alberti and Pontano. The sixth 
section analyzes how sixteenth-century writings developed humanist skepti- 
cism toward the moral verities, among them works by Machiavelli, Erasmus, 
Rabelais, and Montaigne. 

The metaphysical ground of knowledge and ethics is the subject of the 
fourth chapter, “The Beauty of the Whole.” Engaging humanist findings of re- 
ality in three stages, the chapter examines their thinking on the One or the 
nature of Being. The initial stage includes writings of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
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Coluccio Salutati that express a theologia poetica or “poetic theology.’ The theo- 
logia poetica, the chapter argues, reveals itself as a metaphysica poetica through 
its Neoplatonic allegory. Of central importance is the figure of Prometheus. 
We see how this allegory is developed by Giovanni Caldiera and Ludovico 
Lazzarelli, and then by Landino and Ficino in ways that further expose the 
metaphysical basis of humanist symbolic thinking. The third section of hu- 
manist findings of reality looks at late-Quattrocento works by Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola and Michael Marullus, which show how these findings shift 
from mythological narrative to symbolic exegesis. The chapter’s treatment of 
humanist seekers of reality proceeds in four stages, and identifies various ways 
their works challenged humanist findings of metaphysical unity and harmony. 
This treatment brings to the fore the power of temporality and fact of mutabil- 
ity. The first section notes expression of atomism in humanist works, includ- 
ing their translations and use of Lucian, Plutarch, and Lucretius. The next part 
shows how works by Valla and Nicholas of Cusa emphasize the limits of al- 
legory in disclosing the nature of Being. The third section discusses humanist 
play with Neoplatonic allegory, first in Alberti’s portrayal of Momus, the god of 
fraud, as an alter-Prometheus, and then in Ariosto’s lunar-lit landscapes. The 
chapter closes with a reading of Montaigne's essays, which return repeatedly to 
the temporal, transient condition of ourselves and our world. 

Having examined the humanist treatments of the True, the Good, and the 
One, the book concludes with “The End of Humanism — and the Humanities?” 
It considers “end” in two senses: as exit or demise, and as goal or telos. This 
reflection is placed in context with current thinking on the state of the hu- 
manities as an end of humanism. It reviews the humanist sense of philology, 
also understood as a love for language, by examining the linguistic play of 
Rabelais and Poggio. The following section analyzes Bembo’s De Etna as a dia- 
logue that revises and narrows the humanist thinking of Petrarch and Cereta, 
and the chapter closes by noting how the discursive energy of humanist phi- 
losophizing finds a final formulation in Montaigne’s thoughts on language and 
self-awareness. 

I summarize what this book aims to accomplish. It situates Renaissance hu- 
manism more clearly in the history of ideas by identifying salient features of its 
premodernity. The features justify its significance for the history of philosophy, 
since they characterize humanism’s inquiry into pre-Cartesian epistemology 
and ontology. Humanism’s philosophical importance, it bears repeating, has 
by no means been secure, and my study reveals humanist writings as a litera- 
ture of creative philosophical expression. 

The study illuminates how the humanists’ philosophical contribution lies 
in the tension their works express between the claim of subjective certainty 
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and the questioning of this certainty; they argue for ascertaining objective 
knowledge based on the supremacy of reason over emotion, mind over body; 
and they argue also for conditioning all knowledge according to time, circum- 
stance, and personal disposition. If humanist writings promote the mind-body 
split, they do not maintain rational detachment in the awareness of one’s place 
and play in the world. The homo sapiens and animal rationale is also the homo 
ludens. Ethical certitude may in fact mask self-delusion. 

With this more fundamental understanding of humanist philosophizing, 
new relations among fifteenth-century writers and their works become appar- 
ent. Both humanist vernacular compositions and their Latin works give voice 
to these philosophical tensions, with both linguistic registers in play with 
each other. Ficino is located not among the philosophers, separate from the 
humanists, but within the humanist tradition extending back to Boccaccio. 
Castiglione, Machiavelli, Erasmus, Rabelais, and Montaigne become heirs to 
this tradition, as they pick up and transform these investigations in the six- 
teenth century. 


CHAPTER 2 


Esse et videri: To Be and to Seem (Knowledge) 


1 Piccolomini’s Dream 


We begin by returning to an episode from the Chapter 1. In a letter to a friend 
in late 1453, the Sienese humanist and cardinal Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini re- 
counts a dream. He had reached middle age, unhappy and restless with his 
life. In this midlife crisis, he found himself alone in a dark wood, unsure which 
way he should turn, and filled with fear and anxiety. He sees in the darkness 
a shadowy figure approaching; the voice is of someone familiar, who offers to 
guide him through the choices that lie before him, both of suffering and of joy. 

Readers of Dante, then and now, hear echoes of the opening lines of his 
Comedia, when the pilgrim poet Dante is led through his night journey by 
the Roman poet Virgil. Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini knew both writers well: 
his own name is that of Virgil's epic hero. Writing one hundred and fifty years 
after Dante's journey, he alters the vision. Aeneas is bishop of Siena, his native 
city, and on a career path that will take him to the throne of Saint Peter as 
Pope Pius 11. He is active in church affairs, composer of love stories and plays, 
learned letters, and high-sounding speeches, immersed in the study of clas- 
sical literature in a way that Dante could have scarcely imagined. He would, 
as Pope, write histories of Asia and Europe, the first of their kind, exploring 
relations among peoples, Christian and Muslim, in the cataclysm following the 
fall of Constantinople, the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, to the Turks 
in 1453, a few months before his Dialogus de somnio quodam | Dialogue about a 
Certain Dream. 

As we may recall from the opening chapter, the figure he encounters in his 
dream is no Virgil, no epic poet, but a saint: Bernardino of Siena, the Franciscan 
friar who was recently canonized. The future pope and present saint discuss 
their next steps, when they are joined by a third character, Pietro da Noceto, 
a friend of Aeneas who has just come from Monte Cassino, the site of one of 
the oldest Benedictine monasteries in Europe. He had gone to Monte Cassino, 
he tells Bernardino and Aeneas, with three other humanist friends — Flavio 
Biondo, Lorenzo Valla, and Maffeo Vegio — in order to explore the famous mo- 
nastic library. There the group fell in among the manuscripts. They knew no 
sense of time as they read codices of Cicero and other classical authors, liter- 
ally dusting them off from their resting places in the corners of the library. 
Valla breaks out in a hymn to philosophy: “What is more beautiful or precious 
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than philosophy?... It alone comforts our souls, dispels our foolish anxieties, 
restrains our impulses, and banishes our fears.”! 

The praise of philosophy sounds commonplace; in fact Valla's words are 
a paraphrase of Cicero’s Disputationes tusculanae | Tusculan Disputations, a 
work that the ensembled humanists then read together? But Aeneas’s story 
places his readers deeply in the midst of a conversation, making his mean- 
ing more playful and more complex. He uses dialogue and various authorial 
masks — the eponymous Aeneas, Bernardino, Pietro da Noceto — devices that, 
by engaging levels of indirect discourse, challenge readers to discern his point 
of view. Pietro tells Aeneas about the praise of philosophy in Monte Cassino, 
and Pietro’s narrative becomes part of the author's dream vision. The play 
with levels of discourse, and with masks and personae, characterizes human- 
ist thinking about knowledge in a way that shows not only how they adopted, 
but also revised the ancient models they admired. This chapter examines the 
humanist inquiry into knowledge, demonstrating the intricate, ludic manner 
in which they treated the philosophical relation between being and seeming, 
truth and appearances. 

Cicero’s De amicitia | On Friendship, another favorite humanist text, pro- 
claims: “For only the few want to be endowed with virtue rather than to seem so 
[esse quam videri].”? The phrase, “to be rather than to seem,” became a watch- 
word for conducting one's life in the pursuit of virtue and happiness, an align- 
ment amenable to the humanist reading of Stoic, Epicurean, and Peripatetic 
philosophy.* The humanist translator Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger 
(1406-1438) wrote to the young Roberto Strozzi, advising him to “choose in 
all things to be rather than to seem."5 As difficult as it was to meet the moral 


1 Piccolomini, Dialogus, 33: ... quid dulcius, quid ditius philosophia?... Hec sola medetur ani- 
mis, inanes sollicitudines detrahit, cupiditates frenat, timores pellit." 

2 AsHendersonin Piccolomini, Dialogus, notes, to Tusculans 2.4.11: “... nam effecit hoc philoso- 
phia: medetur animis, inanes sollicitudines detrahit, cupiditatibus liberat, pellit timores." As 
a mediating source, Petrarch cites the same phrase from the Tusculans in Fam., 3:19 (12.330). 

3 Cicero, De amicitia 26 (98): “virtute enim ipsa non tam multi praediti esse quam videri vol- 
unt.” My emphasis. 

4 The syncretic approach of humanists to moral philosophy will be discussed in the following 
chapter; see also Timothy Kircher, Living Well in Renaissance Italy: The Virtues of Humanism 
and the Irony of Leon Battista Alberti (Tempe: ACMRS, 2012), 47-49 and 57-58 with respect to 
Leonardo Bruni. 

5 Epistolae, ms Vatican City, BAV Ottob.lat. 1677, c. 227v: “cum omnibus in rebus esse quam 
videri malis." On Lapo's epistolario, see Timothy Kircher, “At Play in the Republic of Letters: 
The Correspondence of Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger” Renaissance Quarterly 71 (2018): 
841-67. On Lapo, see Riccardo Fubini’s entry “Lapo da Castiglionchio, detto il Giovane” 
in Dizionario biografico degli italiani 22 (1979) at http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/ 
castiglionchio-lapo-da-detto-il-giovane_(Dizionario-Biografico), last accessed 20 May 2020. 
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mandate, humanists also confronted, in equal measure, its epistemologi- 
cal challenge. They viewed the world as a shadow play, full of hypocrisy and 
disguise. More significantly, they came to appreciate how the being (esse) of 
things themselves was embedded not only in illusion or seeming, but also in 
play, to the degree that things transitionally appeared (videri) to one's field of 
perception. One's encounter with the truth of things was therefore indebted 
to appearances. If humanists denigrated the craft of seeming for its illusive 
power, in another sense seeming and appearing was the gateway to under- 
standing. To heighten this sensibility and sharpen their readers' discernment, 
they often employed masks or personae in their writings. On a related level, 
humanists, beginning with Petrarch, emphasized how this play of appearances 
unfolded over time; in their writings, narrative time displayed how the truth 
could surface or be submerged under illusion. 

Humanist writings therefore showcase different orientations to knowl- 
edge, as speakers and interlocutors claim to identify the reality (esse) before 
them. Epistemology or the study of knowledge is devoted to ascertaining 
the True, and this study lay at the center of Ernst Cassirer's understanding of 
Renaissance philosophy. As we have seen, Cassirer distinguished between hu- 
manists and philosophers on account of his systematic orientation to philo- 
sophical thought. Nonetheless his focus on the subject-object problem, and its 
reliance on the correspondence theory of truth, is useful for analyzing human- 
ist texts that relied on rationality for determining truth from falsity and reality 
from seeming. 

Both Cassirer and Garin argued how humanists and artists were enlarg- 
ing the sphere of the ego in objectifying the external world, anticipating the 
Cartesian revolution of the cogito.9 As noted in the opening chapter, this mode 
of philosophizing and determining the nature of things placed humanists in 
the position of finding the truth. But alongside their finding of truth and real- 
ity, humanist works express the problem of perceiving things as they seem or 
appear (videri). They contend with appearances, as things show themselves in 
different lights, revealing and concealing their true nature. This second, alter- 
native register of humanist philosophical expression pertains to the seeking 
of truth. The reliance on rationality was often shaken, and humanists sought 
the True by first appreciating the condition and context in which they lived. 
They experienced their world not as a separate entity, objectively distinct from 
themselves. On the contrary these seekers of truth felt themselves to be part 
of the world, and their encounters with their environment — physical, social, 


6 Ernst Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos; Eugenio Garin, La cultura. See above, chapter 1, 
22—24 
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intellectual, emotional — immediately colored their knowledge. Humanist 
writings expressed a tension between rationally ascertaining the objective na- 
ture of things on the one hand and experiencing more phenomenologically 
the shifting meaning of the world on the other, and this tension endowed their 
writings with great epistemological creativity. Instead of amplifying the po- 
tency of the premodern ego, and its ability to conceive of space as a logical or 
indeed mathematical construct, the humanist works could highlight the par- 
ticular sequence and moment of perception, and thus its historicity. 

A key component of this historicity, one that grounds the humanist con- 
cern with deception, is the fact of intersubjectivity, addressed in the preceding 
chapter as the dialogic responsiveness to phenomena.” We now examine more 
directly its place in humanist epistemology, in the way that their writings come 
to grips with aspects of the world around them, aspects both fraudulent and 
genuine. No individual cogito, in this light, stands alone; the presence of oth- 
ers, and their personalities, constantly color and qualify its perceptions. There 
is merit in the thesis of pre-Cartesian subjectivity among Renaissance human- 
ists, advanced by Cassirer and Garin, since humanists often claimed to have 
found the truth of things based on rationality of the thinking subject. Yet hu- 
manists also emphasized the play of appearance and human understanding, 
as they searched for meaning in a world that displayed increasing mutability 
and fraudulence.® 

Thus humanists, even as they espied the covert intentions of princes and 
peers, also wore their own masks. They employed personae in their quest for 
sincerity and authentic meaning. They frequently dressed their philosophiz- 
ing in dialogue, using various interlocutors, in poetry, fable, or novels. When 
humanists find and announce the truth of things, in terms of objectively iden- 
tifying their essence, readers also encounter personal aspects of their proc- 
lamations, ones that exhibit features of the moment or of circumstance and 
mood. The personality of their writings may appear transparent or direct, or 
consciously feigned and more devoted to irony and disguise. Their works em- 
ploy a wide spectrum of literary voices, and challenge their readers’ sensitiv- 
ity for linguistic expression. Examining the humanist inquiry into the ways of 
knowing, we explore interdisciplinary crossings among fields of Renaissance 
literature, history, and philosophy. 


7 See chapter 1, 31. 

8 Mutability will be a central focus in Chapter 4. Thomas Greene’s observations on this theme 
remain relevant: The Light in Troy: Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance Literature (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1982), 5-7; 125-26. 
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To return for the moment to the first chapter, humanist writings presented 
varying degrees of hermeneutical closure or openness. The closed form of writ- 
ing is more didactic. It presents an interlocutor whose personality dominates 
the discussion at hand. We see examples of this closed form in Leonardo Bruni’s 
writings, such as in his dialogue Isagogicon moralis disciplinae | Isagogue of 
Moral Philosophy, where he provides lectures for his interlocutor Marcellinus, 
or, for the present chapter, in his speech Oratio in hypocritas | Speech Against 
Hypocrites. Matteo Palmieri's Della vita civile | On Civic Life, written in the 1430s, 
is also relatively closed, as it presents Agnolo Pandolfini teaching a group of 
young Florentine men about public duties, in line with Cicero’s De officiiis / 
On Duties. The open form is less conclusive. It entertains ambiguity, it employs 
irony, requiring its readers to engage more actively in the search for its mean- 
ing. Examples of these writings include Leon Battista Alberti’s dialogue Della 
famiglia | On the Family, his Intercenales | Dinner Pieces, or his novel Momus. 

In brief, a closed dialogue portrays an authoritative spokesman, who finds 
the truth of things and expresses a clear-eyed view of the world. An open dia- 
logue conveys the seeking of truth; it places the authority of its interlocutors 
in question by highlighting the contexts and vacillations of their remarks. We 
shall see too how a single humanist dialogue, for example Poggio Bracciolini’s 
Contra hypocritas | Against Hypocrites, can display a conflicting and playful 
tension between closure and openness, finding and seeking the truth. 

Seeming and dissimulation therefore posed for humanists both a barrier and 
a gateway, in other words, a threshold, to understanding the truth of things. To 
investigate this threshold, the chapter undertakes the following steps. It first 
studies Quattrocento humanists — in particular Bruni, Poggio, and Alberti — 
who treated the problem of hypocrisy. It then looks into foundational Trecento 
analyses of knowledge by Francesco Petrarch and Giovanni Boccaccio, as they 
express the interplay between seeming and appearing or coming to light; this 
analysis occurs also in terms of the narrative unfolding of truth. The chapter 
concludes by tracing how sixteenth-century writers, including Machiavelli, 
Erasmus, and Rabelais, developed their ludic search for knowledge in context 
of their humanist predecessors. 


2 Quattrocento Hypocrisy: The Play of Appearances 


The problem of hypocrisy opens up the question of knowledge as well as the 
various guises in which this question presented itself to humanist writers. The 
Augustinian friar Andrea Biglia (ca. 1395-1435) was acquainted with Bruni, 
Alberti, and Piccolomini, and in 1425 presented his De disciplina ordinis | An 
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Admonition on the Disipline of the Order to the chapter at Bologna. Of central 
concern was the appearance of hypocrisy. To his fellow friars, Biglia stressed 
the consonance of outward comportment with inner character: 


For what can be more appealing than to see or hear a person in whom 
nothing at all is unsettled or restless can be discerned? His utterance 
would be controlled not for the possibility of speaking only but in the 
direction of a certain lessened and subdued quietness of tone. His gait, 
stance, rest, way of reclining, and other functions of the human body 
would be of such character and calmness that they would rightly seem 
to be not so much a living being of earthly existence as a divinely in- 
habited shrine. But lest this sort of moderation in our acts could convey 
a semblance of detestable hypocrisy or of some superstition, humility, 
of course, has its own stages through which one can descend without 
simulation. Yet certain things, indeed, become some persons which in 
others would seem disgraceful and unbecoming. For us more than oth- 
ers was the norm defined, that “our light should so shine before men that 
God might be glorified (Mt. 5.16)” It is becoming, therefore, that whatev- 
er practices we perform in the eyes of men or follow among ourselves 
should seem well-ordered and religious.? 


Biglia tactfully presented his colleagues with the problem of being versus 
seeming, and urged them to be more aware of how their behavior reflected 
their moral status. To Bruni, Poggio, and other humanists, the problem of hy- 
pocrisy demanded further scrutiny. 


g Andrea Biglia, An Admonition on the Discipline of the Order, in Joseph C. Schnaubelt, ed. and 
trans., Andrea Biglia: Augustinian Friar and Renaissance Humanist, Ph.D thesis (Washington, 
DC, 1975), 349-50; Latin text, 302-303: Quid enim dulcius esse potest quam hominem vel 
spectare vel audire in quo nihil omnino perturbatum [corrected from perturbator] aut in- 
quietum possit agnosci? Vox non ad effabilitatem solum, verum etiam ad extenuatam quan- 
dam et remissam oris taciturnitatem composita; incessus, status, quies, cubatio, ceteraque 
humani corporis officia eo more ac tranquillitate constituta, ut non tam mundanae vitae 
animal quam divinae habitationis arcanum iure videatur. Verum tamen ne huiuscemodi 
nostrorum actuum moderatio destetandae hypocrisis aut ullius superstitionis figmentum 
indicare possit, habet profecto humilita<s> gradus suos per quos liceat absque simulatione 
discendere. At alios quidem non nulla decorant que aliis turpia ac dedecorsa viderentur. 
Nobis etiam ante alios lex definite est, ut “ita apud homines lumen nostrum luceat, quantenus 
glorificetur Deus [Mt. 5.16]." Quicquid ergo vel in conspectu hominum gerimus, vel ipsi inter 
nos sequimur ordinatum ac religiosum videri decet....” On Biglia, see Tino Foffano, “I libri di 
un agostiniano umanista: Andrea Biglia, Italia medioevale e umanistica (46) 2005: 119-48. 
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Bruni wrote his Oratio in hypocritas in 1418; about thirty years later, Poggio 
composed his Contra hypocritas / Against Hypocrites. Other contemporary hu- 
manists, among them Lapo, Lorenzo Valla, and especially Alberti, also treated 
the ways of false seeming. The concern with hypocrisy distinguishes their 
thinking from the medieval and classical sources that otherwise shaped their 
philosophical outlooks. While scholars, such as Francesco Tateo and David 
Marsh, have stressed the importance of classical dialogue as models for hu- 
manist writings, these models do not engage the theme of hypocrisy as directly 
or in as thoroughgoing a manner as their humanist adaptations.!° When hu- 
manists chose to follow closely Ciceronian conventions of dialogue, as they 
often did, their works kept a tighter rein on hermeneutical latitude. They tend- 
ed to be closed, and used, as did Cicero’s, biographical characters and historical 
settings to undergird the authority of the speaker and the message they wished 
to convey." But we shall see that there are Trecento humanist antecedents for 
a deeper engagement with dissimulation and seeming, and that sixteenth- 
century authors, in turn, will elaborate how profoundly hypocrisy and seeming 
condition human knowledge. Being and seeming, despite its ancient pedigree, 
takes on a new philosophical life in the Renaissance. 

For many Quattrocento humanists, dissimulation or masking complicates a 
writer’s message. It disturbs its didactic import, and opens it up, so to speak. For 
how can speakers be trusted, if they are not sincere, if they say something they 
do not mean? Humanists wrestled with the potential threat of dissimulation 
by identifying its presence in their dialogues, thereby determining and isolat- 
ing its unsettling force. In Bruni’s Dialogi ad Petrum Istrum | Dialogues for Pier 
Paolo Vergerio (ca. 1408), Niccolò Niccoli launches a diatribe against the worth 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, only to confess his dissimulatio afterwards. 
In Poggio's De infelicitate principuum | On the Unhappiness of Princes (1440), 
Niccoli appears again to charge Carlo Marsuppini, another contemporary hu- 
manist, with using socratica ironia when he praises the life in the papal curia. 
Lapo translated the Greek eironia in Theophrastus’s Characters as dissimula- 
tio, and in his dialogue De curia commodis | On the Benefits of the Curia (1438) 
has one of his speakers, Angelo da Recanate, indicted for his dissimulating 


10 Francesco Tateo, Tradizione e realtà nell'Umanesimo italiano (Bari: Dedalo, 1967), 237-39 
and idem, “Il dialogo da Petrarca agli umansti," Quaderni petrarcheschi 10 (1993): 537— 
54; 547 and David Marsh, The Quattrocento Dialogue: Classical Tradition and Humanist 
Innovation (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1980). 

11  Onthis trait in Roman dialogue, see Pierre Grimal, “Caractères généraux du dialogue ro- 
main de Lucilius à Cicéron,” L'information littéraire 7 (1955): 192-98; 195-96. 
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irony.!2 Maffeo Vegio, the Epicurean in Valla’s De vero bono | On the True Good 
(1431-44), is similarly accused of speaking “not seriously but jestingly ... in the 
manner of Socrates, which the Greeks call eironia.”!8 These passages show hu- 
manist efforts to shield their discussions from the vices of dissimulation. Irony 
is associated with playful jesting, along the lines of Cicero’s declaration in the 
De officiis / On Duties that Socrates was “what the Greeks call eiron — a simula- 
tor in every conversation.” Humanists could tolerate, even support, wit and 
jest as a mode of gentle discourse, but they often needed to call it out, and keep 
it within bounds. 

In his Oratio in hypocritas, Bruni expresses his discomfort with dissimula- 
tion. “The declaration of hypocrites is not to be good, but to seem so,” he writes. 
“They strive to seem better than they are. While good people want to be good, 
and do not strive to seem so, a hypocrite avoids working at being good, and 
only want to seem that way.... Therefore you show yourselves forth as good, 
while a good person is actually good.” Bruni employs, time and again, the 
Ciceronian oppositions between being and seeming, reality and appearances. 

Using his knowledge of Greek, Bruni defines the word hypocrites as “ac- 
tors and mimics of other characters [alienarum personarum].”!® But while ac- 
tors delight their audiences, “you put on phony rectitude to undermine those 
watching you.” He indicts those who “having put on false masks [alienas ... 


12 The locus classicus for irony as dissimulation is Cicero's Academica 2.15: “Socrates autem 
de se ipse detrahens in disputatione plus tribuebat iis quos volebat refellere; ita cum aliud 
diceret atque sentiret, libenter uti solitus est ea dissimulatione quam Graeci elpove(av 
vocant." For the Dialogi, see Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. P. Viti (Turin: Unione 
tipografico-editrice torinese, 1996), 126; Poggio, De infelicitate principum, $12; Lapo, De 
curiae commodis, ed. Christopher S. Celenza in Renaissance Humanism and the Papal 
Curia: Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger's ‘De curiae commodis' (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1999), 124 (111.9). Lapo's translation is edited by Karl MiilIner, "Zur hu- 
manistischen Übersetzungsliteratur: Fortsetzung," Wiener Studien 24 (1902): 216-30. 

13 Valla, On Pleasure | De voluptate, 258—61 (3.7.25). 

14 Cicero, De officiis 1303109: "in omni oratione simulatorem, quem eipwva Graeci 
nominarunt." 

15 Bruni, Oratio in hypocritas (henceforth o1H) in Opere, 307-31: 316: “quanquam non est 
professio hypocritarum ut boni sint, sed ut boni videantur....’; 318: “meliores quam sint 
videri affectant..."; 320: "Bonus enim vir et hypocrita, quanquam in nullo conveniant, in 
hoc tamen maxime differunt, quod ill bonus esse vult, videri non laborat: hic esse quidem 
non laborat, videri esse vult..."; 328: “Tibi quidem propositum est ut bonus videaris, illi 
ut sit bonus. Itaque tu te ostentas, ille se contigit. The direct object of Bruni's attack has 
been seen as Ambrogio Traversari: see Paolo Viti's assessment in Opere, 307-309. 

16 Bruni, OIH, 314: "actores et simulatores alienarum personarum." 
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personas], play false with God and humanity alike"? The language of hypo- 
crites contains “nothing straightforward, nothing true, nothing sincere.” 
Addressing the clergy in the first instance, he finds that they put forward a 
“false sincerity” (ficta sinceritas): “what a difference between your face and 
your intention!”18 

Bruni’s words here aim to target and unmask this dissimulation. The matter 
not only concerns personas, the actor’s masks, but also turns, in another sense, 
personal. If certain hypocrites, he says, “deceived me, who had once believed 
and placed my trust in them,” now “you are to be stripped and scourged by 
the wrath of my speech."? In 1424, Bruni composed another epideictic work, 
accusing his former friend Niccoli of the gross dissimulation Niccoli had more 
ambiguously entertained as an interlocutor in Bruni’s Dialogi ad Petrum Istrum 
twenty years earlier. Bruni brings up, in this second oratio, Niccoli’s calumny 
against Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio (as well as against Thomas Aquinas and 
Manuel Chrysoloras, his teacher of Greek), and asserts that Niccoli’s own ef- 
forts at learning are nothing but “heavy simulation’: “is it not shameful, such as 
you are, to simulate expertise in a certain discipline and to seek fame by attack- 
ing others, which you should have acquired through genuine effort.’2° Bruni's 
language will possess revelatory power: his words would illuminate seeming 
and fraud. 

Taking an anti-clerical turn, the Oratio in hypocritas studies the outer dress 
of the religious: "these clothes are no physical protection against extreme cold 
or heat, but rather a means tailored to hide your vices from human eyes"?! 
With linguistic mimicry, Bruni adopts the language of the clergy that he in- 
dicts as he lays them bare. Each hypocrite has his or her own internal judge, 
a conscience, whose true sentence "can never in any way be duped, bribed, or 


». 


17 Bruni, OTA, 312-14: “vos ad eversionem spectantium fictam induitis probitatem"; “quippe 
nihil aliud quam histriones estis, et, alienas induti personas, Deum simul hominesque 
deluditis." 

18 Bruni, OH, 320, 322: "nihil ... simplex, nil verum, nil sincerum"; "Quantum inter faciem 
vestrum animumque interest!" 

19 Bruni OIH, gio: “me olim credentem fidentemque deceperint"; 314: “sic vos priusquam 
confodiamini, nudandi ac flagris orationis mee verberandi estis." 

20 Bruni, Oratio in nebulonem maledicum / Speech Against a Scurrilous Scoundrel in Opere, 
335-75 356: "simulationem onerosam"; 358: “An non pudet, cum talis sis, te alicuius sci- 
entie peritum simulare et querere famam per aliorum impugnationem, que per veros la- 
bores tibi fuerat acquirenda.” 

21 Bruni, OIH, 318: "Non igitur sunt he vestes corporis tegumenta adversus intemperiem 
frigoris, aut caloris; sed vitiis latibula adversus oculos hominum comparata." 
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circumvented."?? These are not my own mandates, he adds, but divine ones, 
foreshadowing the hypocrite’s judgement after death: 


Oh, what a most bitter day it will be for you, when, before that tribunal, 
with your mask removed along with those clothes with which you cover 
yourself for the sake of deception, all your vices will present themselves 
to that eternal judge, when your hear yourself condemned to the unceas- 
ing fire as a deceiver of humanity, a forger of human countenance, a de- 
filer of the divine image!”23 


We shall see both Poggio and Alberti describe the fate of hypocrites in the af- 
terlife. At this juncture, two aspects of Bruni's language stand out that will be 
further developed in dialogue. First of all, his words declare the truth of hy- 
pocrisy. They show the persona of the hypocrite to be put on. Like the divine 
judge, they disclose hidden reality and reveal its objective nature. In terms of 
the two modes of humanist philosophizing that we have outlined, Bruni is ex- 
pressing that he finds the truth about hypocrites and about reality in general: 
he exposes it for all to see.?^ 

On a second level, Bruni's speech indicates, more subtly, the mode of seeking 
the truth of things. His language is generated out from and speaks to a personal 
relationship between Bruni and his audience. Bruni addresses the hypocrites 
themselves using the first and second person “I” and “you.” And by also speak- 
ing of them with the third person "they," he also engages a wider readership, 
who share his concerns. The illumination of humanist speech issues from a 
discursive context, in which intersubjectivity is a critical and basic condition 
for understanding the truth of things. Humanists sought the truth through in- 
volvement with the world around them. This involvement entailed, yet also 
transcended a single moment of rhetorical occasion; it hearkened to different 


22 Bruni, 01H, 328: "Hoc est certissimum profecto ac verax iudicium, quod neque falli, neque 
seduci, neque circumveniri ullo modo potest." 

23 Bruni, o7H, 330: “O diem illam tibi acerbissimam futuram, cum ante tribunal illud de- 
posita facie ista et pannis quibus nunc te fallendi gratia contegis, sempiterno illi iudicii 
vitia et scelera tuo apparebunt, cum te deceptorem hominum, falsarium humane faciei, 
adulteratorem divine imaginis, indeficibili igne te audies condemnari." 

24 We will examine in the next chapter how Bruni's objective moral position relies on the 
supremacy of the ratio. Bruni appealed to the concept of recta ratio found in Cicero (e.g., 
Tusc. 4.15.34) and translated, like his medieval predecessors, Aristotle's Aóyoc as ratio: see 
his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics 1.7.13-15 (1098a), Ms Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Ms 760, f. 10r; and 1.13.15 and 1.13.18 (1102b—1103a), MS 760, ff. 15v-16r (last 
accessed 11 March 2019 at http://dla.library.upenn.edu/dla/medren/detail.html?id-MED 
REN. 9924874953503681. 
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voices and different voices from past and present. Bruni’s Oratio therefore has 
not only a declarative, but also a dialogic aspect. 

Bruni tended to favor “closed” dialogues, which limited the play of personae. 
His work contends with hypocrisy as a noxious feature of cultural discourse. 
And by identifying the features of hypocrisy, Bruni’s Oratio emphasizes the 
problem of being rather than seeming, esse quam videri, to recall Cicero. 
Humanist dialogues confront this problem by their very form. They not only 
stage a conversation among different characters or personae. They also, 
through their mimetic setting, aim to re-create plausible historical situations. 
The entire discussion takes place in the candlelight of seeming. 

As we have noted, this reconstruction has Ciceronian precedents. Yet the 
theme of hypocrisy, and the treatment of being and seeming, decisively mark 
the humanist efforts. If, as Pierre Grimal has argued, the historical setting and 
personae grant speakers in Cicero’s dialogues a greater authority, humanist 
qualify the authority of their dialogic interlocutors in critical ways.?* Humanist 
writings struggle with a more pervasive sense of deception, and their thinking 
on seeming and appearances entails a heightened sensibility for the power and 
passage of time, as time conditions the way that interlocutors and audience 
perceive the world around them. 

Two of Bruni’s contemporaries, Poggio and Alberti, adopt and elaborate 
the two modes of philosophizing used in the Oratio, the declaratory finding 
of truth and the more conversational, seeking inquiry into its nature. They 
respond to Bruni’s manner of thinking about hypocrisy in a conversational, 
intersubjective way. Poggio writes a dialogue and Alberti records a discussion 
within a novel, and also ponders the limits of knowledge in his Della famiglia. 
In each of their treatments, the disguises deepen, and the thinking about the 
elusive nature of truth, past and present, becomes more complex as it becomes 
more dramatic. Both Poggio and Alberti investigate the nature of truth with a 
stronger awareness of seeming; they use masks as a means to this investiga- 
tion, in the playful, paradoxical way of humanist philosophical practice. 

Poggio's dialogue Contra hypocritas embraces the two modes of finding and 
seeking the truth in an almost contrapuntal manner. He declares his intentions 
in his letter dedicating the work to the Aretine jurist Francesco Accolti. I used 
to think, Poggio writes, that avarice was the prince of vices, a reference to his 
dialogue De avaritia | On Greed from 1428/29. Now, upon further consideration, 
he finds hypocrisy far more wicked. "The wisdom of the gospel" (evangelica 
sapientia) indicts hypocrites, “exhorting us to avoid them as the worst form of 


25 See above, n. u. 
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humanity.’ One of the prime characteristics of hypocrisy is its hidden nature, 
and Poggio, like Bruni, will shine light on this malevolent phenomenon. His 
language carries the force of disclosure, unmasking seeming and fraud; and he 
cleverly admonishes his own critics to weigh their criticisms, in order to avoid 
showing their true nature: 


I know the anger of many who would undermine me, feeling themselves 
wounded by my writing. But I warn them to refrain from slander and def- 
amation, lest they show through their own words that they are tainted by 
this vice, which this book was written to censure. For first the hypocrite 
must reveal himself, before revealing that I have misjudged the facts of 
the case.?" 


With these words, Poggio extends the dialogue toward his readership. This in- 
tersubjective involvement with the audience, and the vivid role of authorial 
persona, is a marked feature of humanist thinking about knowledge and truth. 

The dialogue's first two interlocutors — its intradiegetic audience — are 
Poggio and his fellow humanist Carlo Marsuppini (1399-1453). The setting 
of the dialogue is Marsuppini’s library in Florence, where Poggio encounters 
him reading Plato's Republic in Greek.28 The two friends, instigated by Poggio’s 
service at the papal curia, lament the hypocrisy of the clergy.29 The curia is, 


26 Poggio Bracciolini, Contra hypocritas (henceforth cH), ed. D. Canfora (Rome: Edizioni di 
storia e letteratura, 2008), 5 ($1): "totiens ut pessimum genus hominum censeat evitan- 
dos.” See the comment by Riccardo Fubini, Humanism and Secularization from Petrarch 
to Valla, trans. M. King (Durham: Duke University Press, 2005), 99: “In fact, Poggio's en- 
tire literary production is infused with negative ethics — precisely ad refellendum — in the 
twofold sense of denouncing the most corrupting vices while also revealing the deceptive 
appearances of virtue." 

27 Poggio, CH, 5 (82): "Scio multorum simultatem, qui forsan se lesos putabunt ex hac con- 
scriptione, me esse subiturum: sed moneo ut se a maledictis contineat ac detractione, ne 
suis verbis eo scelere se inquinatos ostendant, in cuius vituperationem liber est editus. 
Prius enim hypocritas se esse palam faciant necesse est, quam me non recta sensisse." 

28 The library setting echoes that of Poggio's dialogue De infelicitate principum of 1440, 
which takes place in Niccoli's library. 

29 Poggio had served most recently under the pontificate of Eugenius Iv (1431-47), and 
would continue his service, more restlessly, under Nicholas v before returning perma- 
nently to Florence in 1453. Marco Pellegrini reads the dialogue in the key of humanist 
anticlericalism: Religione e umanesimo nel primo rinascimento da Petrarca ad Alberti 
(Florence: Le Lettere, 2012), 207—216. Cécile Caby, in her study of Girolamo Aliotti, offers 
a more nuanced assessment: Autoportrait d'un moine en humaniste: Girolamo Aliotti (1412— 
1480) (Rome: Edizioni de storia e letteratura, 2018), 256—57. She notes (25) that Aliotti 
explicitly cites Bruni's Oratio in an Ash Wednesday address to Florentine clergy and (241) 
that Poggio features as an interlocutor in Aliotti's 1439 dialogue De optimo vitae genere. 
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Marsuppini says, a regnum hypocritarum, a kingdom of hypocrites. The clergy 
are often “lazy, ignorant, vile, remarkable only for their ostentation and their 
pallid faces,” who “seek to stroll about under the guise of humility and contempt 
for worldly things, whereby they may more easily pursue their own desires.’ 
Yes, Poggio agrees, the hypocrites “under the cloak of religion and piety were 
handling those things through which their reputation might be increased.”39 
Marsuppini rejoins that *our Cicero" found nothing worse than those who are 
wicked yet act in a way that would appear good.?! Those dissemblers are those 
“who under the guise of goodness, behind the cloak of virtue, pervert all laws 
of human nature. Above all they violate and suppress trust, that singular bond 
of communal society, without which our way of life cannot stand."?? 

This mutually-affirming exchange between Poggio and Marsuppini pauses 
when the two men are joined by a third figure, Girolamo Aliotti, the human- 
ist abbot of Santa Flora and Lucilla in Arezzo.?? Poggio and Marsuppini turn 
to lament the degree of clerical hypocrisy and to debate whether it is worse 
to be openly wicked or to conceal one's vices. Aliotti, perhaps sensitive to his 
clerical station, addresses the problem in more general terms. He defines the 
Greek Aypocrite by the Latin simulator, and cites Sallust's understanding of 
those “who say one thing with their mouths, while holding another within 
their breasts." He also agrees with Marsuppini's conception that hypocrites are 
“those who aim not to be [esse] but to seem [videri] good."?^ Aliotti appears 
therefore to align himself with the views of Poggio's dedicatory letter and the 
humanist declarations that contrast being with seeming, esse with videri. 

Aliotti, however, shifts the course of the conversation in a way that broad- 
ens the scope of hypocrisy, strengthening its challenge to finding the truth of 
things. He makes it more complex, more a riddle. Hypocrisy, he says, infects 
more than the clergy: “You will perceive in every craft or trade,” he states, “men 


30 Poggio CH, 7-8 ($$5-7): “homines ignavos, rudes, sordidos, sola ostentatione et vultus 
pallore conspicuos.... veluti solutos legibus, quo velint evagari sub humilitatis et mundi 
contemptus simulatione, quo facilius suis cupiditatibus obsequantur; sub religionis fide- 
ique velamento ea tractabant ... quibus amplum esset eorum nomen.” 

31 Poggio, CH, 9 ($9): “Hoc designans noster Cicero nullam ait esse pestem capitaliorem 
quam eorum qui, cum mali sint, id agant, ut viri boni videantur" 

32 Poggio, CH, 9-10 ($10): “qui sub specie boni, sub virtutum velamento omnia nature hu- 
mane iure perverterunt. Violant et tollunt maxime fidem, unicum vinculum communis 
societatis, sine qua vita nostra constare non posset." 

33 On the historical figure of Aliotti, see Caby, Autoportrait d'un moine en humaniste. 

34 Poggio, cH, 11 ($17): “Qui enim simulant aut dissimulant, ut meliores quam sint videantur, 
qui — ut ait Sallustius [Cat. 10.5] - unum in ore, aliud in pectore clausum gerunt"; cH, 10 
(811): “Hic aperte hypocritas descripsit [Seneca, ep. 5.1] eos qui non esse, sed videri cupi- 
unt boni." 
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ready to simulate and dissimulate, either desirous of praise or gain.’ Not only 
clergy, therefore, practice deception, but also 


learned men in very course of study: all may be called hypocrites for 
showing forth more than they know.... We might say the same for those 
possessing outstanding intelligence, and for good men: none of them 
does not desire to seem [videri] a bit better than he actually is [est].85 


Thus nearly everyone, in Aliotti's words, is involved in some degree of hypoc- 
risy, deceiving others or indeed themselves. We are a few steps away, as we shall 
see, from the sixteenth-century designs of Erasmus's Stultitia (Folly) or the 
sprezzatura, the studied nonchalance, of Castiglione's courtier.?9 For fifteenth- 
century humanists and their thinking about knowledge, Poggio’s abbot raises 
a metanarrative point: who among them is fundamentally sincere, whom the 
drive for fame and reputation does not lead to show a false face to others? 

In context of the dialogue, the reader must ask which interlocutor pres- 
ents the author's perspective. Do the two humanists Poggio and Marsuppini, 
who confidently state who is hypocritical and who is not? Or does Aliotti, who 
sees hypocrisy everywhere? And if Aliotti, how does the reader know whether 
anyone is speaking and finding the truth, since everyone is susceptible to the 
charms of hypocrisy and illusion? Based on the dedicatory letter and the first 
exchange between Marsuppini and Poggio, the dialogue appears relatively 
closed and didactic, echoing the orientation of Bruni's Oratio. But the persona 
of Aliotti, the third actor on the stage, opens up the work, by posing basic ques- 
tions about the truth of a speaker's assertions. These questions took form, we 
will note, in the work of the Trecento humanists Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

More clearly than Bruni's speech, Poggio's dialogue expresses the central 
tension in the humanist thinking about truth. At one pole, humanists will 
reveal the deceptions and unravel the misunderstanding posed by their con- 
temporaries. Their language finds the truth of things, stripping away the face 
of seeming. At the other pole, their writings show the ludic, sometimes de- 
ceptive path to truth. They draw the readers' attention to the agents of the 
inquiry, to the personalities of speakers and author, raising questions about 
their integrity, sincerity, or insight. These paired approaches, finding and 


35 Poggio, CH, 12 ($19): “... docti quoque viri in omni doctrinarum genere, quorum quilibet 
ultra quam norit ostentat dicuntur hypocrite.... Idem de prestantibus ingenio viris, idem 
de bonis affirmo, quorum nullus est quin cupiat paulo amplius quam sit videri." 

36 See Jon Snyder, Dissimulation and the Culture of Secrecy in Early Modern Europe (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2009), for an account of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 
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seeking, the dogmatic and the aporitic or skeptical, shape the humanists’ play- 
ful philosophizing. 

In sounding Poggio's skeptical theme, Aliotti not only emphasizes the ubiq- 
uity of simulation; he also stresses the limits of human perspicacity and ob- 
jectivity. "The method of hypocrites is diverse and various; it seems or appears 
difficult to gain a clear understanding of their nature, so deeply rooted is their 
pretense of virtue. And yet they are unmasked by time."?? The final note — “they 
areunmasked by time" - sounds ahopeful release from the shadow play of men- 
dacious encounters and conversation. The abbot may be pointing, like Bruni, 
to the eschatological end time, when time on earth is run and all is exposed 
before the divine judge. Similar to Bruni, Aliotti imagines the treatment of 
hypocrites in the afterlife. His vision is more Dantean, a contrappasso for those 
who have deceived others. In Inferno 23, the hypocritical monks are encased 
in their leaden cowls, and nearly crushed by their simulation. Aliotti takes an 
opposite tack. He recounts a vision from Francesco Vendramini da Lanzanico, 
the Trevisan papal secretary and prior of Sant'Apollinare in Florence, who 
was friends with Coluccio Salutati, the humanist Florentine chancellor before 
Bruni.88 According to this vision, all those of uncertain sincerity enter Hades 
through a narrow pass. If they had lived lives free from simulation, they ad- 
vance to the afterlife without injury. But hypocrites are lacerated by the sides 
of the opening, “so that they enter with their skin removed and rent"? In other 
words, their “skin,” their false personae, are destroyed and they feel more bit- 
terly the cold and heat of hell. 

This colorful vision highlights human uncertainty about knowledge and 
even self-knowledge. It surrounds with doubt the more confident statements 
that Bruni proclaimed and that both Poggio and Marsuppini put forth in the 
dialogue. Aliotti places in question the ability to find the truth of things and to 
see reality objectively. 

The episode underscores the critical aspects of the humanist investiga- 
tions into knowledge. The dialogue presents its readers with various filters of 
personality, among the interlocutors and the people they discuss; and it also 


37 Poggio, cH, 19 ($36): "Multiplex igitur est hypocritarum ac varia ratio, quorum perspicua 
cognitio videtur difficilis, ita inest illis quedam infixa similitudo virtutis: sed tamen tem- 
pore deteguntur.” 

38 Background and documentation to Lanzanico can be found in Francesco Novati's note to 
Salutati’s letter to him (ep. 10.14) in Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, 4 vols. (Rome: Forzani 
e C. Tipografi del Senato, 1891-1911), 3:279-81. 

39 Poggio, CH, 33 ($70): “Hi si vere boni reperti fuerint, absque ulla lesione integra pelle 
transire; hypocritarum vero lacerari pellem a margine foraminis, ut corio undique dis- 
tracto discerptoque ingrediantur" 
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expresses, in both content and form, the temporal dimension of perception 
and disclosure of reality. Aliotti’s comments address the shared condition of 
seeming and bounded vision inherent in humanist discourse, and the remarks 
also move and shape the flow of the discussion. They demand a response that, 
beyond the classical point-counterpoint disputatio, affords his interlocutors 
the opportunity to modify their positions. If people understand the truth of 
things in only a finite way, this understanding is also mobile. It may surmount 
deceptions over time, including its own self-deceptions and narrowness 
of vision. 

Toward the end of the dialogue, Marsuppini responds to Aliotti’s comments: 


We have discussed those whose hypocrisy is beyond the shadow of a 
doubt: there is evident proof of their wickedness. Yet there are others 
possessing such secret and skillful ways in this practice that they foster 
uncertainty over whether they led a life of authentic or false virtue. 


Nonetheless, he adds in conclusion, “Their falsehoods will hardly last for- 
ever: their hidden thoughts and ingrained vices will be brought to light.’4° 
Marsuppini's revision of his earlier perspective, when he proclaimed the cleri- 
cal contours of hypocrisy, shows how humanist dialogue allows for each person 
to perceive, with time, his or her biases, and also those of others. Interlocutors 
can make use of the historical occasion, the immediate and present dialogue, 
to modulate their knowledge of things as they come to assemble their percep- 
tions in the course of conversation. 

Humanist dialogues therefore present the art of knowing through historical 
inflection, in two senses of this term. First of all, the dialogues proceed in nar- 
ratological time, permitting interlocutors and readers to re-consider their per- 
ceptions as they exchange views. In Platonic dialogues, interlocutors are also 
often persuaded by Socrates to abandon previous positions, as a consequence 
of aporia. Yet these reversals tend to confirm the authority of Socrates. Cicero, 
we have seen, praised Socrates for his jesting wit, without exploring its maieu- 
tic consequences for his listeners’ self-awareness; and humanists tended to fol- 
low Cicero's assessment of Socrates, upholding his character while diminishing 


40 Poggio, CH, 33; 35 ($$69, 77): "Inseruimus nostro sermoni quosdam, de quibus nulla du- 
bitatio est quin manifesti criminis rei extiterunt. Verum habiti sunt quidem ita occulti 
et in hoc exercitio callidi, ut inicerent ambiguitatem vera ne virtute vitam duxerint aut 


simulata”; “Sed eorum fictio haud est diuturna: patefiunt occulte cogitationes atque insita 
vitia..." 
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his irony.“ But humanist dialogues, in their more open mode, lack this stable, 
authorial point of reference. 

Narratological time thus affects a second sense of historical inflection, the 
biography of the interlocutors. Humanists often chose the characters in their 
dialogues, as did Cicero, in order to grant their subject a certain gravity. In more 
closed dialogues, for example Bruni's Isagogicon moralis disciplinae, Palmieri's 
Vita civile, or Filelfo's De exilio, the leading interlocutor maintains his senten- 
tiousness and undisputed didacticism, as a founder and finder of knowledge. 
But humanist dialogues could also place the authority of their interlocutors in 
question, as with Marsuppini in the Contra hypocritas. Their works often used 
the same interlocutors from one dialogue to the next, to various effect: Niccoli, 
Poggio, and Alberti feature repeatedly as conversation partners, including in 
their own works.^? 

Thus “seeming” — videri in Latin and, as we shall see, parere in Tuscan — 
connotes personality, masking, and obvious biography or reputation. In hu- 
manist epideictic rhetoric, the personality or display is found either culpable, 
as in the In hypocritas, or honorable, for example in Bruni's 1428 funeral oration 
for Nanni Strozzi.43 But videri can also be understood by humanist seekers of 
knowledge in a more dynamic and playful way: as appearing, as coming to light 
or into view in time and over time. It is not only fraudulent show, the explicit 
definition assigned to it. It conveys, too, more basically the temporal mani- 
festation of things, as they become present to the perceiver. It suggests the 
dramatic and even theatrical formation of knowledge, whereby the world, as 
Poggio expressed it, is a fortune theatrum or a fortune ludus, a theater or game 


41 See James Hankins, “Socrates in the Italian Renaissance,’ in Socrates from Antiquity to 
the Enlightenment, ed. M. Trapp (Burlington, Vermont: Ashgate, 2007), 1779-208; Kircher, 
Living Well, 58-63. 

42 See the entry by Christoper S. Celenza and Bridget Pupillo, “La rinascita del dialogo” in 
Atlante della letteratura italiana, ed. S. Luzzatto and G. Padullà, vol. 1, ed. A. De Vincentiis 
(Turin: Einaudi, 2010), 341-47, with statistics on the more common personae of Quat- 
trocento dialogues, 343. The first four names are Poggio, Niccoli, Alberti, and Marsuppini. 

43 Leonardo Bruni, “Eloquentissimi viri Leonardi Aretini oratio in funere Naniis Strozae 
Equitis Florentini" in Etienne Baluze [Stephanus Baluzius], Miscellaneorum ... hoc est, col- 
lectio veterum monumentorum, vol. 3 (Paris, 1680), 226—48; 235-38: "Erat nobilitas generis; 
sed ipse quoque talis ut ubicunque natus esset, sibi ipsi facturus nobilitatem per virtutis 
praestantiam videretur... Hinc ille iam veluti sacris quibusdam se initiatum putans, reli- 
quam omnem vitam ita transegit ut iuxta sapientissimum illud oraculum se ipsum cog- 
noscere videtur.... Sed nobis non detrahere cuiquam propositum est, sed hunc nostrum 
laudare, cui haec omnia si affuisse comperiemus ut vel cum paucis sui ordinis implesse id 
munus per omnes officii videatur..." 
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of fortune, echoing Petrarch's view of life as a ludus fortune, fortune's play. In 
other words, for humanists esse does not always stand in opposition to videri. 
Esse and videri can also possess a complementary relationship, in which the 
truth of things appears or shows itself at a given moment of perception.45 

Poggio's dialogue, we might say, remains open, holding in question the abil- 
ity to know reality objectively. It displays how personalities, both among the 
observers and the people they observe, color and shade meaning. This mean- 
ing, the truth of things, is conditioned by human finitude, and also by its own 
temporality, as meaning takes form and becomes apparent in the perceptual 
field of the observers.46 

Among Bruni and Poggio's contemporaries, Alberti was most engaged by 
the ways that seeming or appearing affects, indeed plays with, the understand- 
ing of truth and reality. In a range of works, Alberti contends with the forces of 
illusion and the treachery of dissemblers. He wrote his novel Momus around 
the time of Poggio's Contra hypocritas in the late 1440s or early 1450s, while 
in Rome at the papal court. While the novel is often read as a satire on the 
papal curia, the allegory is more complex. The work describes a cosmos in 
which deities roam the world in disguise. Apollo discusses with Democritus 
the locus of human emotions; he hears Socrates questioning a cobbler to no 
end. The work's treatment of philosophers and their put-on pieties owes much 
to Lucian. And yet more so than Lucian, Alberti studies the impenetrability of 
hypocrisy, portraying, as the novel's central focus, the insecure machinations 
of the title deity, Momus, the god of fraud, who is always fooling others and 
also himself.^ 


44 Poggio Bracciolini, De varietate fortunae, ed. O. Merisalo (Helsinki: Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, 1993), 89: "fortune ludus"; "fortune theatrum"; see also Petrarch's De reme- 
diis, 1:870 (2.79) and 2164. We will examine this play of fortune in subsequent chapters. 

45 See the comments by Martin Heidegger on "Sein und Schein" in Einführung in die 
Metaphysik, 75-88 and Josef Früchtl's entry on "Schein" in Asthetische Grundbegriffe: 
Historisches Wörterbuch in sieben Banden, ed. K. Beck, M. Fontius et al., 7 vols. (Stuttgart: 
Metzler, 2000-2005), 5:365-90, 367. 

46 On the perceptual or “phenomenal” field, see above, chapter 1, 30. The humanists’ perva- 
sive sense of temporality will be explored in Chapter 4. 

47 Commentaries on the Momus include: Giuseppe Martini, ed. and trans, Momus o 
del Principe (Bologna: Nanni Zanichelli, 1942), xiv-xvi; David Marsh, Lucian and the 
Latins, 114-29; Stefano Borsi, Momus o del Principe: Leon Battista Alberti, i papi, il giub- 
ileo (Florence: Polistampa, 1999); Riccardo Fubini, "Leon Battista Alberti, Niccoló v e il 
tema della ‘infelicità del principe?" in La vita e il mondo di Leon Battista Alberti: Atti dei 
Convegni internazionali del Comitato Nazionale VI centenario della nascita di Leon Battista 
Alberti: Genova, 19-21 febbraio 2004 (Florence: Olschki, 2008), 441-69; Kircher, Living Well, 
225-56; Luca Boschetto, Societa e cultura a Firenze al tempo del concilio: Eugenio IV tra 
curiali, mercanti e umanistici (1434-1443) (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 2012), 
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The classicized universe of the novel features the realm of Hades in its clos- 
ing scenes. Charon, the infernal ferryman, discusses human insincerity and 
hypocrisy with the shade of a philosopher named Gelastus. He tells Gelastus a 
myth about human society that he heard, he says, “not from a philosopher — for 
all your reasoning revolves only around subtleties and verbal quibbles — but 
from a certain painter.’ For “by himself this man saw more while looking at 
lines than all you philosophers do when you're measuring and investigating 
the heavens."? The vision Charon recounts is based on the image of the hill 
of virtue, derived from Hesiod. It is an image, we shall see shortly, adopted 
by Petrarch, Laura Cereta, and other humanists in their writings. Most people 
climbing the hill stray off the path to the summit. Charon’s variation is that 
people at their origin were originally made of wax, so that their wanderings 
through the brush disfigure their faces. When they meet up with one another, 
he claims, “they put on masks [superindusse personas] fashioned to look like 
other people's faces” These masks or personas persist into the afterlife, only 
being dissolved by the river Acheron. No one passes the river, Charon con- 
cludes, unless “naked and stripped of the mask [nudatus amissa persona].”49 

Charon’s tale is about how people mask the truth, and how they are un- 
masked after death. It therefore moves in the semantic realm of Bruni and 
Poggio's writings on being and seeming. In Bruni's determination, the masks of 
hypocrites fall away before the divine judge. To Poggio’s Aliotti, those of ques- 
tionable sincerity travel through a narrow pass into Hades, and the hypocrites 
among them have their false faces ruined. Alberti’s Charon tells a related but 
different story. People put on false appearances in order to conceal their moral 
deformities. They wear disguises throughout their lives and look like one an- 
other, only surrendering this deception as the result of their final crossing. 

The story plays down the moral judgment of their unmasking, compared to 
the accounts of Bruni and Poggio. If Charon's painter — it is a painter's story, 
according to Charon — blames people for assuming disguises after erring from 
the moral path, he also portrays hypocrisy and deception as a normal social 


404; 530-32; and George McClure, Doubting the Divine: The Revival of Momus, the Agnostic 
God (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 34-81. Momus is constantly shifting 
shapes, even claiming credit for teaching Tuscan women the art of cosmetics. Alberti, 
Momus, ed. and trans. S. Knight and V. Brown (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2003), 58-61 (1.61-62). 

48 Alberti, Momus, 306-307 (4.42): “Referam quae non a philosopho — nam vestra omnis 
ratio nisi in arguitiis et verborum captiunculis versatur — sed a pictore quodam memini 
audivisse. Is quidem lineamentis contemplandis plus vidit solus quam vos omnes phi- 
losophi caelo commensurando et disquirendo.” 

49 Alberti, Momus, 310-1 (4.45): “... fictas et aliorum vultibus compares sibi superinduisse 
personas... Quo fit ut alteram nemo ad ripam non nudatus amissa persona pervenerit." 
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condition, even more so than Poggio’s Aliotti. Alberti’s novel displays the de- 
ceits and self-deceptions of humankind more intensely: it shows that masking 
is an endemic feature in how people understand the world and the truth of 
things. Yet this seeming, Charon says, is seldom dreamt of in Gelastus’s more 
conventional philosophy: “Oh, what a fine philosopher,” Charon tells Gelastus, 
“who understands the ways of the stars but not those of men! Learn from 
Charon the ferryman to know thyself [ipsum te nosse].”5° 

The infernal porter reminds the musing philosopher of human mendacity 
and finitude. People craft personas to deceive each other about their failings. 
The novel as a whole shows the humanist at play. Gods and humanity alike 
repeatedly fool others and themselves, and the author’s own point of view is 
thoroughly disguised behind a host of personae. The truth of things, he sug- 
gests, is glimpsed in play, by seeing in, with, and through the game of illusion. 

Alberti’s vernacular writings maintain this play, counterbalancing the hu- 
manist indictment of fraud and dissembling with the second aspect of seem- 
ing, one that involves how things appear according to time, place, and person. 
To recall his statement in the Della pittura | De pictura, he states, “Know that 
a painted thing will never appear [parrà/videri] truthful where there is not a 
definite distance for seeing it.’ The work outlines a system of linear perspec- 
tive, showing painters the mathematical design, using lines, for representing a 
three-dimensional space on a two-dimensional plane. With regards to Alberti's 
view of this process, it is worth noting how both the Tuscan parere in his first 
version and the Latin videri in his translation speak of the appearances of 
things, based on the angle of vision. 


Here is the rule: as the angle within the eye becomes more acute, so the 
quantity seen appears [parrà; apparere] smaller. From this it is clear why 
a very distant quantity seems to be [quasi parere; videatur] no larger than 
a point.... Therefore, the quantities, through distance, appear [paiono; vi- 
dentur] either larger or smaller.... [Anyone] will understand that where 
the median rays are made extrinsic that quantity will appear [parere; ap- 
parere] smaller. And on the contrary: when the extreme rays are directed 


50 Alberti, Momus, 306-307 (4.42): “O te philosophum quidem bonum, qui siderum cursus 
teneas et quae hominum sint ignoras! Ex Charonte adeo portitore disce ipsum te nosse." 

51 Alberti, On Painting, 57 (revised). Alberti, Opere volgari, 3:38-39 (119): “E sappi che cosa 
niuna dipinta mai parrà pari alle vere, dove non sia certa distanza a vederle." / "Tum etiam 
pictas res nulla veris rebus pares, nisi certa ratione distent, videri posse nemo doctus 
negabit." 
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within the outline, as the outline is more distant, so much the quantity 
seen will seem [parra; videri] greater.>? 


When searching for knowledge, humanists strove to discern what lay before 
them. The effort could entail objectifying and declaring the reality of things; it 
could also require patient receptivity to the way phenomena unfold over time, 
as one encounters them in dialogue or in observations that are conditioned by 
different points of view. 

Alberti’s vernacular dialogues display, like Poggio's Contra hypocritas, how 
both personae and the understanding of things disclose themselves in and 
over time. The Della famiglia presents Lionardo, one of his uncles, discussing 
with Battista, Alberti's own youthful persona, how the conversations in the hu- 
manist’s household differ from the strict treatises of philosophers. These filo- 
safi pursue, Lionardo says, “in their most obscure and difficult investigations 
every little vein of argument.” But our discussions, he adds, do not aim to be 
praised for their wit.53 

The reader is right to sense that Alberti is speaking ironically through the 
persona of Lionardo. For the familial dialogues explore a number of philo- 
sophical issues, such as the power of fortune or the nature of friendship. The 
interlocutors cite classical philosophers throughout their conversations. More 
critically, Alberti has Lionardo speak here about the ways humanist dialogue 
brings to light people's awareness of reality. Lionardo tells Battista how his re- 
sponse is conditioned by time, place, and person, in this case with his elder 
kinsman Adovardo: 


52 Alberti, On Painting, 47; Alberti, Opere volgari, 3:18-19: “Sono qui regole: quanto all'occhio 
l’angolo sarà acuto, tanto la veduta quantità parrà minore. Di qui si conosce qual cagione 
facci una quantità molto distante quasi parere non maggiore che un punto.... Adunque le 
quantità per la distanza paiono maggiori e minori... E chi ben ... intenderà, dove i medi- 
ani razzi sieno fatti estrinsici, subito quella quantità parere minore, e contrario, quando 
i razzi estremi saranno dentro all'orlo adiritti, quanto più distanti dall’orlo, tanto parrà 
la veduta quantità maggiore” / “Cum igitur in oculo consistat angulus visivus, regula de- 
ducta est haec: quo videlicet acutior sit in oculo angulus, eo quantitatem breviorem ap- 
parere. Ex quo plane discitur cur sit quod multo intervallo quantitas ad punctum usque 
extenuata esse videatur.... Quantitates ergo pro intervallo minores ac maiores intuentibus 
nonnumquam videntur.... [A]tque idcirco intelliget ubi medii radii sint facti extremi, il- 
lico quantitatem breviorem apparere, contraque cum extremi radii intra fimbriam recipi- 
antur, quo magis a fimbria distent, eo maiorem quantitatem videri.” 

53 Alberti, I libri della famiglia in Opere volgari, 1:84: “... né il ragionare nostro, el quale come 
vedi è tra noi domestico, si richiede essere gastigato ed emendato quanto quello de’ filo- 
safi nelle loro oscurissime e difficillime questioni, e' quali disputando seguono ogni mini- 
mo membro, e della materia lasciano adrieto nulla non bene esplicato e molto aperto. Tra 
noi el nostro ragionare non cerca laude d'ingegno, né ammirazione di eloquenza.” 
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When I talk with other learned men, and particularly with Adovardo, 
whom I know to be so well-read [litteratissmo] and keen [acutissimo] in 
his answers, my habit has always been sometimes to ask questions and 
sometimes to respond by defending the opposite of that claimed by oth- 
ers, in order not to remain withdrawn and silent among friends.5+ 


On a metanarrative level, Alberti is discussing with his audience how his philo- 
sophical inquiry overtly embraces Ciceronian disputatio, while it simultaneous- 
ly stresses its own intersubjective play: it takes into account the personalities 
involved, including the listener’s sense of their lives, in their temporal and 
historical-biographical manifestation. Adovardo is, to Lionardo, litteratissimo 
and acutissimo. And there is more than intellectual acumen in Lionardo’s phil- 
osophical reckoning. Having argued with Adovardo about pedagogy, Lionardo 
admits to Battista how his knowledge of Adovardo’s life informed his positions: 


And insofar as I did not respond to Adovardo in the way you may have 
expected, I did so, Battista, because I knew him to be more affectionate 
and loyal than anyone I knew not only toward his own children but also 
toward all his relations. And I sensed it would displease him if I did not 
consent with him about the love and charity [necessary] for one’s chil- 
dren, when he himself maintains these qualities in both practice and 
principle. Thus it did not seem to me fitting to counter what he valued 
through affection more than by reason.55 


The intimate setting of the household provides Alberti with a means of present- 
ing the personal as a key modality in philosophical discourse. The personae of 
his dialogue are members of a clan, a respublica familiaris even more than a hu- 
manist respublica litterarum (republic of letters). Their shared history grounds 
an emotional familiarity with one another, developed over time, that colors 
their discussions and debates. Alberti's peculiar Tuscan idiom gives voice to 


54 Alberti, Della famiglia, 1:84: “Mio costume sempre fra gli altri studiosi fu, e molto più con 
Adovardo, el quale io conosco litteratissimo e nel rispondere acutissimo, per non stare tra 
gli amici ozioso e muto, io ora dimando, ora rispondo difendendo il contrario di quello 
che gli altri dicono." 

55 Alberti, Della famiglia, 1:84: “E quanto non rispuosi io ad Adovardo come forse tu aspet- 
tavi, fecilo, Battista, perché io il conosceva non a' figliuoli solo, ma a qualunque di casa 
amorevole, piatoso, più che altri alcuno quale io conosca, e stimai non gl'essere grato se 
io non gli consentiva della amore e della carità verso a’ figliuoli quanto lui con pruova e 
giudicio in sé stessi osservava. Adunque non mi parse da negarli quello che lui giudicava 
per affezione più che per ragione." 
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this familial and humanist heritage. His prose italianized classical dialogue, 
while it latinized the Italian dialect, being highly conscious, for example, of 
the technical questioni of the traditional philosophers. Speaking in a familial 
form of philosophizing, Alberti crafted what can be called a neo-vernacular. It 
combines the conventions of Tuscan prose, a more mobile, time-bound lingua 
naturalis, with the cultural assumptions and grammar of Latin, a lingua artifi- 
cialis that claimed perdurance and stability.56 

These features make Alberti’s dialogues among the most open of the hu- 
manist genre, since the discourses continually confront the reader with their 
temporal and historical inflections. The personae express their knowledge of 
each of their lives across different moments of the work; and they also reveal 
their shifting thoughts and impressions in narrative time. Readers must nego- 
tiate these dimensions of appearances within the work. Reflexively, they must 
attend to their own perceptions of the speakers and author, as these personae 
present themselves in text and paratext. 

Among Quattrocento humanists, Alberti was repeatedly modeling and 
changing his own personae in word and image. His self-portrait medal that he 
crafted in the 1430s is one of the earliest such examples of the Renaissance. In 
his 1437/38 third-person autobiography, he describes himself in terms of being 
and seeming: “thus he wished that in his life, his actions, and his speech both 
to be and to seem or appear worthy of the benevolence of the good."57 “Et esse 
et videri”: the terms are conjoined in parallel, not placed in classical antithesis 
(esse quam videri). While scholars have seen this turn of phrase as reflecting 
Alberti’s self-consciousness or his desire to perform on the cultural stage, our 
examination sets it in a different, philosophical light. Videri connotes the tem- 
poral disclosure of the truth of things, a disclosure in time and over time. And it 
entails how the awareness of reality has its ground in personal relationships, in 
an historical community. The discourse of this community admits the possibil- 
ity of deception, masking, and seeming, those qualities the humanists feared 
and excoriated. Yet the humanists were attuned to these dangers precisely be- 
cause they attended to the temporal appearance of the truth of things and 
the finitude of human perception. This appraisal and recognition occurred not 


56 See Timothy Kircher, “Landino, Alberti, and Invention of the Neo-vernacular” Albertiana19 
(2016): 29-48. The source texts for this distinction are those of Dante: De vulgari eloquen- 
tia, 1.9.6-10 and Convivio 1.5. 

57 Riccardo Fubini and Anna Menci Gallorini, eds., “L'autobiografia di Leon Battista Alberti,” 
Rinascimento, 2nd ser., 12 (1972): 21-78; 71: “Itaque voluit omni in vita, omni gestu, omni 
sermone et esse et videri dignus bonorum benivolentia" (71:2-4). For commentary on the 
autobiography, see Gur Zak, “Humanism as a Way of Life: Leon Battista Alberti and the 
Legacy of Petrarch,” I Tatti Studies in the Italian Renaissance 17 (2014): 217-40; 235-40. 
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in the isolated cognition of the intellect, along the lines of a correspondence 
theory of truth, but in a dialogue both facilitated and limited by time. 


3 Trecento Antecedents: Appearing and Seeming in Petrarch 
and Boccaccio 


When evaluating the time-bound, intersubjective character of knowledge, 
whereby truth emerged from a play of disguises, Quattrocento humanists could 
draw upon the work of their fourteenth-century predecessors. Both Petrarch 
and Boccaccio presented various personae in their works, including ones with 
an autobiographical coloring (e.g., Petrarch’s Silvius in the Bucolicum carmen 
and Franciscus in the Secretum). Personae appear even in their exchanges with 
one another, as witnessed by Boccaccio’s letter to Petrarch of 1353 rebuking him 
for remaining in Milan.58 These writers established the basis for the humanist 
consideration of authority, whereby a speaker, no matter how distinguished, 
could condition or undermine his pronouncements through contradiction or 
vacillation. Their poetic understanding viewed the world through the prism 
of personality, and also remained alert for reversals of meaning on the basis 
of changing appearances. Although Quattrocento humanists seldom praised 
their Trecento forebears, they became a critical medium through which they 
understood the relation between being and seeming.59 

Petrarch’s dialogues, as well as Boccaccio’s Decameron, show the mutable 
use of personae in the search for knowledge. The Secretum | The Secret show- 
cases Augustinus, Petrarch’s figure for his beloved St. Augustine of Hippo, guid- 
ing the troubled Franciscus through an inquisition into his psychic distress. 
In his De remediis utriusque fortune | The Remedies for Good and Bad Fortune, 
Ratio, the disembodied voice of rational certainty, tries to steady the emotions 
of Metus (Fear), Spes (Hope), Dolor (Sadness) and Gaudium (Joy) as they ex- 
press reactions to various life situations. Both Augustinus and Ratio would 
speak with knowledge of moral clarity, and they reflect Petrarch’s devotion 
to the interplay between Christian and classical traditions. This exchange, in 
which Petrarch engaged until his dying breath, nurtured his creative thinking. 
The dialogues, like his many letters, seal their authority with the impression of 


58 See Giovanni Boccaccio, Lettere, ed. F. Corrazzini (Florence: Sansoni, 1877), 47-52. 

59 On Boccaccio’s presence in the Quattrocento, see Nicoletta Marcelli, “Boccaccio e 
il canone prima delle Prose della volgar lingua di Pietro Bembo (1525), Atti e memorie 
dell'Accademia Petrarca di Scienze e Lettere 75 (2013 [actually 2014]): 121-40. See also 
Timothy Kircher, “Petrarch and the Humanists” in The Cambridge Companion to Petrarch 
ed. A. Ascoli and U. Falkeid (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 179-90. 
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truth: in the Secretum, the figure of Veritas (Truth) introduces Augustinus to 
Franciscus. Yet their sovereign interlocutors are also colored by ambiguities. 
Augustinus is at times more Stoic than Christian, overlooking the role of grace; 
he also cites classical authorities when counseling Franciscus to abandon his 
study of literature. The entire dialogue, too, records Franciscus’s own vision, 
and therefore relies on the memory of the imagined author, who is subject to 
the vagaries of time and poetic embellishment. The De remediis appears less 
problematic and more immediately didactic. But Ratio’s truth-telling often re- 
sorts to rhetorical suasion, an appeal to emotion while contending with the 
power of the four passions. Ratio is dumbfounded at one point by Sadness's 
distress over severe pain; and it modulates its advice to the point of inconsis- 
tency, according to the cases it confronts, yielding to religious dogma when 
facing the fear of death.®° 

With respect to Boccaccio’s Decameron, humanist readers appreciated its 
subtle thinking on the complex relation between being and seeming. Decep- 
tion is the keynote of its many tales, which often target clerical hypocrisy; and 
there are no less than five stories featuring the con-artists/painters Bruno and 
Buffalmacco, who, like their author, enjoy playing games with people's per- 
ceptions. The reader must discern the meaning of the Decameron, whether in 
whole or part, through the multiple narrative frames: of authorial persona; of 
the ten storytellers; and within the stories themselves. As in other humanist di- 
alogues, the storytellers or brigata highlight the fact of intersubjectivity, as they 
respond to one another’s intentions and lessons over the course of two weeks’ 
time.9! They communicate and revise their understanding of philosophical 
themes - virtue, friendship, fortune — during this time, shifting their perspec- 
tives as they come to know each other. Shading all their leisured conversation 


60 On the Secretum’s tensions, see Klaus Heitmann, “Augustins Lehre in Petrarcas Secretum, 
Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 22 (1960): 34-53 and Carol Quillen, Rereading 
the Renaissance: Petrarch, Augustine, and the Language of Humanism (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1998), 182—216. On those of the De remediis, see Timothy 
Kircher, "On the Two Faces of Fortune (De remediis utriusque fortune)" in Petrarch: A 
Critical Guide to the Complete Works, ed. V. Kirkham and A. Maggi (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 2009), 245-53; and Bernhard Hu, introduction to Francesco Petrarca, 
De remediis utriusque fortune / Heilmittel gegen Glück und Unglück, ed. B. Huf&, trans. 
U. Blank-Sangmeister, vol. 1 (Stuttgart: Hiersemann 2021; forthcoming). I am grateful to 
Professor Huf for providing me with his introduction during the process of publication. 

61 See Timothy Kircher, The Poet's Wisdom: The Humanists, the Church, and the Formation of 
Philosophy in the Early Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 136, 253-55 and Robert Hollander, 
"The Struggle for Control among the Novellatori of the Decameron and Reason for their 
Return to Florence," Studi sul Boccaccio 39 (2011): 243-309. 
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is their awareness of life’s finitude, for the 1348 plague has cost them kinsfolk 
and chased them from their native city. 

Both Trecento humanists advanced their vernacular inquiry by using the 
verb parere as the Tuscan equivalent to videri, and thereby set a precedent for 
later humanists. Connoting illusion, parere repeatedly marks the unscrupulous 
and theatrical hypocrisy of Cepparello, who deceives the pious friar confes- 
sor (Dec. 1.1.36). The verb expresses the work of Bruno and Buffalmacco, who, 
by creating false impressions, persuade the hapless Calendrino that he seems 
pregnant, in order to relieve him of his inheritance (Dec. 9.3.8-15).62 In this 
story Calendrino’s friends, now including Nello, another painter, join forces to 
lead him to believe something unreal. The way they succeed is condensed into 
a brief exchange: 


Nello said to him, “Has anything happened to you last night? You don't 
seem (par) right” Calendrino immediately began to wonder and said, 
“But why? What sort of problem do I appear (pare) to have?” Nello re- 
plied, “Oh, I'm not saying something is wrong: but you appear (pari) 
to me completely different; it could be something else” And he went 
his way.63 


Calendrino then encounters Buffalmacco, who tells him: “you appear (par) 
half dead.” Filostrato continues: “In Calendrino’s mind, it seemed (pareva) he 
was already feverish, when then Bruno came up, and said to him before he 
could speak: ‘Calendrino, what face is that? It appears (par) that you are on the 
brink of death. Are you ox? Calendrino, hearing each of them say the same 
thing, became certain he was ill, and asked them in a quaking voice: ‘What do I 
do?"64 The friends employ the doctor Maestro Simone to treat him. He diagno- 
ses Calendrino as pregnant, and they extort a fine fee for the remedy. 

This story repeats and concentrates the trajectory of a trick played on 
Calendrino recounted the previous day, now focusing the readers’ attention 


62 All references to the Decameron are from the edition by Vittore Branca (Turin: Einaudi, 
1992). 

63 Dec. 9.3.8-10: “... Nello disse a lui: ‘Haiti tu sentita sta notte cosa niuna? Tu non mi par 
desso; Calendrino incontanente incominciò a dubitare e disse: ‘Ohimè, come? che ti pare 
egli che io abbia? Disse Nello: ‘Deh! io nol dico per ciò, ma tu mi pari tutto cambiato: fia 
forse altro’; e lasciollo andare.” 

64 Dec. 9.312-14: ... "tu par mezzo morto. “A Calendrino pareva già avere la febbre; e ecco 
Bruno sopravenire, e prima che altro dicesse disse: ‘Calendrino, che viso è quello? E’ par 
che tu sie morto: che ti senti tu?’ Calendrino, udendo ciascun di costor così dire, per cer- 
tissimo ebbe seco medesimo d'esser malato, e tutto sgomentato gli domandò: ‘Che fo?” 
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on how language and discourse alter Calendrino's view of things.®> The point 
of the joke is that Calendrino imagines something unreal; the philosophical 
point is the way he develops the illusion, namely through dialogue with his 
friends, through conversation and exchange of views. Philosophically speak- 
ing, his awareness of reality is fostered intersubjectively, by his susceptibility 
to the impressions he receives from the world around him. 

In the story, Calendrino requires a second illusion to restore his equilibri- 
um: the doctor's potion. He seems the eternal fool, immutably subject to the 
tricks of his friends. The stories seem to present the reader, at first glance, with 
separate worlds of illusion and reality, occupied by alternate figures of alazon 
and eiron, the duped, prone to fantasy, and the deceiver, who ably discerns the 
fictive from the real. The stasis, however, is only apparent, and is itself a seem- 
ing. On the diegetic level, within the story, the jest requires time and timing 
in order to succeed. The pregnancy cure needs, the doctor says, three days to 
work. Thus parere in Boccaccio's Tuscan suggests not only how things appear, 
but also when, and at what particular moment. 

Pampinea in the opening of the Decameron also uses parere in addressing 
the mortal effects of deadly disease that move her to advise others to leave 
Florence: “it appears to me [egli mi pare] that no one has remained here 
except us” (Dec. 1.Intro.60). Here parere also conveys a moment of disclo- 
sure, as when the Jewish merchant Abraam discovers the wickedness of the 
Roman clergy, which in turn reveals to him the greatness of the Christian 
religion, since it has increased its influence despite their duplicity.96 In 
this vein, the reader can understand how the truth of things may become 
clear, when shorn of outward simulation. New knowledge may dawn upon 
someone as the mists of illusion or confusion dissipate, as he or she learns, 
through life experience, to perceive the efforts at mystification or seem- 
ing. This path of thinking is brightened not so much by detached ratiocina- 
tion as by patient apperception, often of the illogical or unexpected, as it 
presents itself. Abraam recognizes the illogical or unexpected on account 


65 The story is Dec. 8.3, of the heliotrope. 

66 Dec.1.2.22-26, my emphases: “Le quali cose, insieme con molte altre che da tacer sono, 
sommamente spiacendo al giudeo, si come a colui che sobrio e modesto uomo era, par- 
endogli assai aver veduto, propose di tornare a Parigi; e cost fece.... Giannotto il domandò 
quello che del santo Padre e de’ cardinali e degli altri cortigiani gli parea. Al quale il gi- 
udeo prestamente rispose: ‘Parmene male che Idio dea a quanti sono.... E per quello che 
io estimi, con ogni sollecitudine e con ogni ingegno e con ogni arte mi pare che il vostro 
pastore e per consequente tutti gli altri si procaccino di riducere a nulla e di cacciare 
del mondo la cristiana religione, là dove essi fondamento e sostegno esser dovrebber 
di quella.” 
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of his historicity: the past, in recollection, extends itself into the present, shap- 
ing his apperception of his place in the world. 

In Petrarch’s Rerum vulgarium fragmenta, the poet wrestles with similar 
epistemological issues. At times his verses identify reason’s ability to find the 
moral good and restrain the passions, in the vein of the De remediis (e.g., Rvf 97, 
140, 141, and 189).57 Yet they repeatedly wrestle with the presence of deception. 
In a sestina, the poet weeps over his lady’s concealment by fog, and wishes for 
the sun to disperse it (Rvf 66.23, 39).68 A frottola allows him to mask himself 
as a buffoon, and proclaim “una chiusa bellezza è più soave [a closed beauty 
is sweeter]" (Ryf 105.53); a later canzone elaborates this line, in that his donna 
showed him “pur l'ombra o | velo o’ panni / talor di sé, ma '| viso nascond- 
endo [just a shadow, or veil, or garment / or her true self, while hiding her 
face]" (Rvf u9.20-21). In more Neoplatonic fashion, he states that the Po river 
can transport his scorza, his external form, but not the "spirto ch'iv' entro si 
nasconde [spirit that hides itself within]" (Rvf 180.1-3). The turning inward, 
to see the essence beneath surface appearance, is also, in context of the poet's 
collection, a turning outward: the poet holds his conversation not merely with 
himself, but also with his lady, with Love, and with the world of his readers. 
Similar to Boccaccio and other humanists, Petrarch offers the conversation to 
readers' decipherment, asking them to weave the fragments together in time 
and over time through memory. 

As inwardly directed as Petrarch's poetry tends to be, it shares with the 
Decameron an abiding intersubjectivity, an ongoing exchange with their world 
in their efforts to discern the real and know the truth of things. His verses lo- 
cate the encounter with appearances also through the verb parere. Thus time 
seems or appears (par) to streak the poet's hair with age (Rvf 83.2). The follow- 
ing sonnet invents a dialogue between his heart and eyes, with the heart accus- 
ing the eyes of false and distorted judgment: “Non son, come a voi par, le ragion 
pari [the reasons are not of equal standing, as it seems or appears to you]. In a 
renowned sonnet, “Erano i capei d'oro a l'aura sparsi,” the poet himself speaks 
of the difficulty of seeing the truth, in this case of knowing how genuine the 


67 On sonnets 140 and 141, see also the anonymous commentary found in Ms Rome, 
Casanatense 50 (sec. xv-xvi), ff. 125v-126r: “et vuol [il poeta] che’l gran desiderio et la 
gran speranza di quella [amata Laura] ponghi freno ad ogni raione et vergogna o riveren- 
tia’; “Da li quali [occhi di Laura] li vene tanta dolcecza che lo amore non stima freno de 
raione.” The sonnets are numbered 112 and 113 in the ms. See also the comment on sonnet 
189 (sonnet 160 in the ms.), ff. 148r-148v: "Morta é fra l'onde la ragione e Laura m'ha in 
disdegno: ne mi fa ragione ne mi vale arte.” 

68 All references to Petrarch's Rerum vulgarium fragmenta (Rvf) are from the edition of the 
Canzoniere by Mark Musa (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1996). 
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pity may be in Laura’s demeanor: “e ’l viso di pietosi color farsi / (non so se vero 
or falso) mi parea [her face appeared to me, turning the color of compassion, I 
do not know whether false or true].”® The poet recalls Laura in all her beauty, 
commemorating the ephemeral moment in its elusiveness, and marking it as 
singular. Poetic personality, and imagined personalities, are at play and in dia- 
logue in his poetic-philosophical expression. To hear sonnet Ryf 247: 


Parra forse ad alcun ch’ n lodar quella 

ch’ i'adoro in terra, errante sia ’] mio stile, 
faccendo lei sovr’ ogni altra gentile, 

santa, saggia, leggiádra, onesta e bella. 

A me par il contrario, e temo ch’ ella 

non abbia a schifo il mio dir troppo umile, 
degna d'assai più alto e più sottile: 

e chi nol credi venga egli a vedella. 


[It will perhaps appear to someone that, in praising her whom I adore 
on earth, my voice errs in making her noble beyond all others, holy, wise, 
charming, chaste, and beautiful. 

To me it appears the opposite, and I fear that she takes offense at my 
too humble speech, being worthy of words more sublime and finer: and 
whoever does not believe me, let him come to see her.]7° 


To his skeptics, the reality of Laura, by Petrarch’s pen, may appear to be enskied, 
sainted, or light (leggiádra). Yet in his eyes, he worries that he has shown it in 
too much shadow. And his own vision of Laura, throughout the rime sparse, is 
hardly static, consistent, or systematic, but is rather marked by temporal shifts, 
and marks them in turn.”! 


69 On Rvf 84, the commentary in Ms Rome, Casan. 50, f. 83v, eliminates the personae and 
replaces them with the poet: "Dice il poeta: Non so in che modo questa ragion ve payra 
para" (sonnet 66 in the numbering). On Rvf 9o, the commentary stresses the poet's act 
of recollection to Giovanni Colonna (ibid., ff. 86r-v; numbered sonnet 72). To Francesco 
Filelfo, it is Petrarch himself speaking the lines in Rvf 84: “Il che udito risponde messer 
francesco che le ragione non sono equale..."; Ms Rome, Casan. 381, ff. 71v-72r (also sonnet 
66 in his numbering). Filelfo's comment on Ryf 90 (72 in his numbering) is as follows: “Et 
l'aspetto era humile et benigno secondo in la parentia lui potea comprendere: sel giudicio 
non l'avesse ingannato” (ibid, f. 771). 

70 Revising the translation by Robert Durling (Petrarch's Lyric Poems: The ‘Rime sparse’ and 
Other Lyrics, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1976), 408. 

71 See Teodolinda Barolini, "The Self in the Labyrinth of Time (Rerum vulgarium fragmen- 
ta)" in Petrarch: A Complete Guide, 33-62. 
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As in the work of Boccaccio and later humanists, the homo ludens in 
Petrarch’s writings finds his greatest playground in time. The rime continually 
try to bend time through recollection, anniversary poems, and verbal monu- 
ments: past, present, and future co-exist in poetic reality, a fourth dimension, 
which is a deeper, more authentic reality than a conventional understanding 
would admit. But the play with time has a mortal end. Parere, more meditative 
than in the prose of Boccaccio, attains a contemplative climax in the Trionfi 
where, from the poet’s loftier vantage point, he constantly sees the passing 
spectacle before him. In the Triumphus temporis, the poet recognizes that to 
seek time’s stay is among the greatest illusions: 


parvemi terribil vanitate 
fermare in cose il core che l'Tempo preme, 
che, mentre pit le stringi, son passate (40-42) 


[An arrant vanity it now appeared / To set one's heart on things that Time 
may press, / For while one thinks to hold them they are gone. |” 


Echoing Pindar, he asks this final question: 


Che più d'un giorno è la vita mortale? 
Nubil’ e brev’ e freddo e pien di noia, 
che po bella parer, ma nulla vale. (61—63) 


[What more is this our life than a single day, / Cloudy and cold and short 
and filled with grief, / That hath no value, fair though it may appear / 
seem?]?3 


His poetic statement is more overtly philosophical than that of the Decam- 
eron, and captures the two-fold meaning of parere, later developed in the 
Quattrocento. Mortal life can seem beautiful, but this is a tragic error of judg- 
ment, since its beauty is unreal, a passing semblance compared to real, eter- 
nal beauty. And life can appear truly beautiful, show forth its flower, but its 
beauty, though real, is still naught, because existence, and not merely judg- 
ment, is shaped by Time’s unbending swiftness. Life can have its splendor, can 


72 Petrarca, Trionfi, rime extravaganti, codice degli abozzi, ed. V. Pacca and L. Paolino (Milan: 
Mondadori, 1996), 482. Translation by E.H. Wilkins, The Triumphs of Petrarch (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962), 96. 

73 Trionfi, 486; revising the translation by Wilkins, Triumphs, 97. 
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be beautiful at its shining moment. But the moment can also be deceptive; it 
is fleeting and, because of memory, one and only. In Petrarch’s design, time’s 
parade is followed by the triumph of eternity, though this too is seen by earthly 
lights: “veder mi parve un mondo / novo, in etate immobile ed eterna [a new 
world appeared before my eyes, one stable and eternal]."7* For Petrarch, as for 
Boccaccio and other humanists, existence conditions both life and thought. So 
the moments of our world color our assessments of what is real; and reality, in 
its own right, has its momentary efflorescence, which poets may, with light and 
grace, convey through language. 


4 Walking Knowledge: The Transience and Accumulation 
of Perception 


Parere connoted the appearance or seeming of things, as they presented them- 
selves to the viewer's perception. Attuned to appearances, humanist seekers 
gave voice to the way they influenced one’s feelings and state of mind, and in- 
formed or deceived one’s understanding of the truth of things. Humanists also 
expressed in their writings the manner in which knowledge built itself up over 
time, as one proceeded along the pathways of perception. No single mental 
concept or statement therefore sufficed to capture the truth. On the contrary 
any statement was imbued by the context of its expression — the time, place, 
and audience (implicit or explicit); and humanists gave meaning to this inter- 
subjective context through the form of their writings. If dialogue, ongoing con- 
versation, has been the main topic of the earlier part of this chapter, in other 
works, too, humanists elaborated what may be termed “walking knowledge.” 
This is knowledge that takes form in the course of a discussion or a literary 
work. These humanist seekers emphasized, through form as well as content, 
that truth became manifest through the play of life, as both mind and body 
experienced how life’s journey provided new light and shadow to any given 
moment. This new light or focus could be showcased in the ongoing record 
from a single author, whose narrative engaged readers to consider their own 
pathway or process of understanding."5 

Among the first examples of this walking knowledge are Petrarch's let- 
ters. The careful arrangement of his two letter collections, the Familiares and 


74 Petrarch, Triumphus eternitatis, lines 20-21 in Trionfi, 514. 
75 See Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception, 9-13; 64-77; and more generally on 
Boccaccio's narrative art, see Kircher, "Eros and Evanescence." 
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Seniles, subsume chronology to larger thematic discussions.” This arrange- 
ment underscores Petrarch's sensitivity to the readers' narrative movement 
through the collection. Individual letters also describe Petrarch's own journey 
of epistemological discovery, and we turn to two, Familiares 6.2 and 4.1. 

In 1341, Petrarch wrote to a friend, the Dominican Giovanni Colonna, about 
their time together in Rome a few months earlier. The letter opens with the 
image of walking: 


We used to take walks through Rome. For you know my Peripatetic habit 
of walking about. I am fond of it. It is most suited to my nature and my 
habits. Of their views I like some, but others very little. For I do not love 
sects, but the truth. At one time I am a Peripatetic, another a Stoic, and 
then again an Academic [skeptic]; often however none of them, when- 
ever I discover anything in their schools that might be opposed to or mis- 
trusted by the true and blessed faith." 


The image, the actual shared pathway, becomes a metaphor for Petrarch's own 
reading, or selection, of philosophy. If the habit of Peripatetic walking appeals 
to his own nature, he still is free to choose among their “opinions” and judge 
what he deems best, in light of divine or revealed truth. This reading is at the 
core of his authorship. He then returns to the physical presence of the city, and 
the letter becomes a memorial guidebook to their excursion: 


We would wander together in this city so great, which seemed, on account 
of its vast region, to have an immense populace; nor would we wander so 
much in the city as around it. There was present in every step something 
that inspired both our voices and our minds: here the palace of Evander, 
here the temple of Carmenta, here the cave of Cacua, here the mother 
wolf and Ruminal fig, or precisely romular, here where Remus leapt....7? 


76  OnPetrarcl's epistolario, see Albert Ascoli, “Epistolary Petrarch” in Cambridge Companion 
to Petrarch, 120-37 and on among humanist letter collections more generally Kircher, “At 
Play in the Republic of Letters," 841-45. 

77 Petrarch, Familiares, ed. V. Rossi, 4 vols. (Florence: Sansoni, 1933-42), 2:55 (6.2.1): 
“Deambulabamus Rome soli. Meum quidem obambulandi perypateticum morem nosti. 
Placet; nature moribusque meis aptissimus est; ex opinionibus quedam placent, alie 
autem minime; non etenim sectas amo, sed verum. Itaque nunc perypateticus, nunc 
stoicus sum, interdum achademicus; sepe autem nichil horum, quotiens quicquam oc- 
currit apud eos, quod vere ac beatifice fidei adversum suspectum ve sit." 

78 Petrarch, Fam., 2:56 (6.2.5): "Vagabamur pariter in illa urbe tam magna, que cum propter 
spatium vacua videatur, populum habet immensum; nec in urbe tantum sed circa urbem 
vagabamur, aderatque per singulos passus quod linguam atque animum excitaret: hic 
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The shifting of Petrarch’s feet leaves an imprint on his style, as he takes 
circles and sidesteps — “nec in urbe tantum, sed circa urbem vagabamur [nor 
would we wander so much in the city as around it]" — to characterize their 
movement, which encountered a sequence of historical appearances, “some- 
thing that inspired both our voices and our minds." Walking, speaking, and 
thinking are conjoined in this motion. Not only do the two friends converse 
with one another, but so do their bodies and their minds. 

With another reversal in the letter, Petrarch closes his reminiscence by de- 
scribing a moment of rest and recollection: 


After the exertion from our walk around the immense city, we would cus- 
tomarily rest at the Baths of Diocletian, and indeed sometimes ascend 
upon the vaults of this once magnificent place, since the clean air and 
open view and silence and longed-for solitude were here as nowhere 
else.... And having traversed along the walls of the fallen city and sitting 
there, we beheld the fragments of ruins before our eyes. What then? We 
talked at length of history....”9 


The poet recalls the historical fragments of both time and memory. The letter 
is a time capsule, but more than that: it is a moving record of the fragile nature 
of knowledge. For even as the two friends observe the ruins, Petrarch notes the 
paradox that the effort to preserve the past, in their re-appearance to memory, 
sharpens his sense of their effacement: 


Give me back that place, that relaxed atmosphere, that day, that instant 
of your attention, that vein of my thinking: I could do today what I al- 
ways could. But all is changed: the place is gone, the day is passed, the 
relaxation vanished, instead of your face I stare at mute letters, and the 
fracturing of things left behind me impedes my mind and sounds in my 
ears even now....8° 


Evandri regia, hic Carmentis edes, hic Caci spelunca, hic lupa nutrix et ruminalis ficus, 
veriori cognomine romularis, hic Remi transitus..." 

79 Petrarch, Fam., 2:58 (6.21516): "Solebamus ergo, post fatigationem quam nobis immensa 
urbs ambita pepererat, sepius ad Termas Dioclitianas subsistere, nonnunquam vero supra 
testudinem illius magnificentissime olim domus ascendere, quod et aer salutaris et pro- 
spectus liber et silentium ac votiva solitudo nusquam magis.... Et euntibus per menia 
fracte urbis et illic sedentibus, ruinarum fragmenta sub oculis erant. Quid ergo? Multus 
de historiis sermo erat..." 

8o Petrarch, Fam., 2:59 (6.2.18): “Redde michi illum locum, illud otium, illam diem, illam at- 
tentionem tuam, illam ingenii mei venam: potero quod unquam potui. Sed mutata sunt 
omnia; locus abest, dies abit, otium periit, pro facie tua mutas literas aspicio, ingenio 
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Petrarch ends the letter to Colonna by noting that the day itself is coming to 
a close, and he realizes how little a letter can capture the events of their time 
together in Rome, their walking conversation. 

The most famous letter of the Familiares recounts another journey: his as- 
cent of Mount Ventoux. He addresses the epistle to another cleric, the elder 
Augustinian friar Dionigi da Borgo San Sepolcro. Dionigi was also a mentor of 
Boccaccio.?! While the letter has often been studied as a type of confession, our 
focus is on the path it describes. It is not so much Petrarch's path to knowledge 
as a path of knowledge, as he carefully describes to Dionigi and his readers the 
nature of his ascent. 

Petrarch has a companion on this climb, too: his brother Gherardo. The two 
start off together, but Gherardo, who became a strict Carthusian monk, soon 
takes the straight or “right” path upward, while Francesco accepts a more cir- 
cuitous route: “I in my weakness turned upon a path downwards, and when 
called and shown the more correct route, I responded that I hoped to find 
an easier path on the other side"? In this choice of paths, however, he was 
deceived. After initially correcting his error, his wanderings “through valleys” 
[4.1.10: per vallas], he repeats his mistake. “And so, again and again deceived, 
I sat down in a certain valley [ 4.1.12: Sic sepe delusus quadam in valle consedi],” 
he writes. The word “delusus” may mean both "deceived" and “to leave off play- 
ing": in the second sense, Petrarch is now shorn of his errancy, and the game 
he was playing with himself is over. But not yet, at least for the reader, for the 
poet engages his metaphorical thinking, similar to the opening of the letter to 
Colonna: 


Then moving from the corporeal to incorporeal with rapid thought, I ac- 
costed myself with words such these: "What you experienced today re- 
peatedly in ascending this mountain, know that this happens to you and 
many others when climbing to the blessed life. But this is not so easily 
weighed by people, because the motions of the body are in the open, 
while those of the mind are invisible and hidden."5? 


meo relictarum a tergo rerum fragor officit, qui adhuc in auribus meis tonat... I have 
discussed certain aspects of the letter in Poet's Wisdom, 37—41. 

81 See the entry on Dionigi by Maurizio Moschella in Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani 40 (1991), at http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/dionigi-da-borgo-sansepolcro 
(Dizionario-Biografico); last accessed 28 May 2019. 

82 Petrarch, Fam., 1155 (4.1.9): “ego mollior ad ima vergebam, revocantique et iter rectius 
designanti respondebam sperare me alterius lateris faciliorem aditum." 

83 Petrarch, Fam. 1155-56 (4.1.12): "Illic a corporeis ad incorporea volucri cogitatione transil- 
iens, his aut talibus me ipsum compellabam verbis: ‘Quod totiens hodie in ascensu montis 
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This moment of delusion sparks a soliloquy, a series of thoughts that 
Petrarch must put into words, and he employs the traditional contrast between 
the body and mind or soul.84 This contrast, with its metaphysical grounding in 
the supersensible, invisible world of the mind, offered Petrarch both comfort 
and anguish. For while the ascent to serenity, moral and spiritual, remained 
open, he had failed to complete it. He then returns, he says, to gaze outward 
on the vista before him: the Alps “seemed / appeared to rise close by” although 
the beloved “skies of Italy” remained hidden from view. But this moment of 
wonder over these landscapes quickly leads to another thought that moves his 
mind “to times rather than place [a locis traduxit ad tempora], and he reviews 
the past ten years of his life, aware, as he said to Colonna, that the memory 
itself is transitory. “I am not yet in harbor" he writes, using the favorite nautical 
metaphor, “where I can safely recall past storms.” This series of recollections 
fades with the setting of sun, and he turns back and forth between the out- 
look from the mountaintop to “higher things,’ and at this point “it appeared 
me to me to look into the book of Augustine's Confessions” that “I always have 
with me."85 

What he reads in the Confessions is Augustine's rebuke of those who gaze 
upon the physical universe while neglecting themselves. The irony is not lost 
on Petrarch, who writes, “Then truly content with having seen enough of the 
mountain, I turned upon myself my inner gaze."56 He remains silent during 
the entire descent. But only outwardly so, toward his brother, for inwardly he 
conducts another conversation about the power and example of scripture, and 
this soliloquy continues to find its impetus from his downward progress and 
its reversals. "How many times, do you imagine, that I turned around that day 


huius expertus es, id scito et tibi accidere et multis, accedentibus ad beatam vitam: sed 

idcirco tam facile ab hominibus non perpendi, quod corporis motus in aperto sunt, ani- 

morum vero invisibiles et occulti." 

84 This contrast between body and mind persists throughout the Quattrocento in various 
formulations, as we shall see in the following chapters. Cf. Ficino, Lettere, 2:90 (2.7), to 
Lorenzo de' Medici: "Forma que superest spiritus quidam est tanto lucidior velocior celo, 
quanto celum est lucidius et velocius elementis. Substantia hec incorporea animus ra- 
tionalis esse videtur” Cf. also Ficino, Platonic Theology, trans. MJ.B. Allen and J. Warden, 
ed. J. Hankins, 6 vols. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2001-2006), 
114-15 (1.1). 

85 Petrarch, Fam., 1157 (4.11819): "Alpes ispe ... iuxta michi vise sunt.... Suspiravi, fateor, ad 
italicum aerem animo potius quam oculo apparentem.... nondum enim in portu sum, 
ut securus preteritarum meminerim procellarum”; 26: “... nunc exemplo corporis ani- 
mum ad altiora subveherem, visum est michi Confessionum Augustini librum ... quem ... 
habeoque semper in manibus." 

86 Petrarch, Fam., 1159 (4.1.29): "Tunc vero montem satis vidisse contentus, in me ipsum 
interiores oculos reflexi.” 
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to glance at the summit of the mountain! And it appeared / seemed scarcely 
a cubit high compared with the range of human contemplation, if one would 
not immerse it in the foul mire of earth.”87 

The obvious irony is that the mountain view summons Petrarch's awareness 
to turn away from the physical world and scrutinize his inner life.88 Yet for 
this poet-humanist the irony runs more deeply, more intersubjectively. This 
awareness is not catalyzed, nor finalized, on the mountaintop after reading 
the Confessions.8° His knowledge is literally ongoing, gathered along with his 
steps up and down the mountain. Petrarch’s knowledge in the letter is deeply 
phenomenological as he moves his view back and forth between external and 
internal realities that appear [videri] to him at successive moments, which 
elicit this movement. He even takes pain to describe to Dionigi the moment 
of his writing the letter; he will capture, as he wished to do with Colonna, the 
mood of conversation conditioned by time and place.9° While we will return 
to the letter’s ethical and metaphysical dimensions in subsequent chapters, its 
final line, almost plaintive in tone, identifies the mutable, ambulatory quality 
of his philosophizing: it involves a gambol of individual imaginings (cogitatus 
singulos) that will not end even as he seeks their restraint: 


Therefore, my most beloved father, see how I wish to keep nothing in me 
hidden from your sight, for I open to you not only my entire life but also 
my individual thoughts. Pray, I beseech you, on their account, so that, 
although wandering and unstable, they will one day rest, and after being 
tossed about uselessly on many things, they may turn toward the One, 
True, Good, Certain, and Stable"?! 


87 Petrarch, Fam., 1160 (4.1.33): "Quotiens, putas, illo die, rediens et in tergum versus, cacu- 
men montis! et vix unius cubiti altitudo visa est pre altitudine contemplationis humane, 
siquis eam non in lutum terrene feditatis immergeret." 

88 See Kircher, Poet's Wisdom, 214. 

89 This emphasis on ongoing, walking knowledge in the letter differentiates itself from 
the conclusions of Pellegrini and Blumenberg. See Pellegrini, Religione e umanesimo, 
437-46, especially 443: “L'illuminazione del Monte Ventoso rappresente dunque ... il pas- 
sagio all'amicizia con il proprio Io profondo”; Blumenberg, Die Legitimitdt der Neuzeit 
(Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1966), 336-39 (cited by Pellegrini, 445). 

9o Petrarch, Fam., 1160 (4.1.35): "Interim ergo, dum famulos apparande cene studium exer- 
cet, solus ego in partem domus abditam perrexi, hec tibi, raptim et ex tempore, scripturus; 
ne, si distulissem, pro varietate locorum mutatis forsan affectibus, scribendi propostum 
deferveret." 

91 Petrarch, Fam., 1160—61 (4.1.36): "Vidi itaque, pater amantissime, quam nichil in me oculis 
tuis occultum velim, qui tibi nedum universam vitam meam sed cogitatus singulos tam 
diligenter aperio; pro quibus ora, queso, ut tandiu vagi et instabiles aliquando subsistant, 
et inutiliter per multa iacatati, ad unum, bonum, verum, certum, stabile se convertant." 
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The final phrase, with its sonorous syllables, join together the One, the 
Good, and the True as a place where Petrarch’s mind may finally rest. 

The humanist sensibility for walking knowledge, for the parallel between 
physical and epistemological itineraries, appears later in the Quattrocento let- 
ters of Laura Cereta (1464-1499). Cereta is one of the relatively few fifteenth- 
century female humanists; she was born in Brescia and, on account of her 
erudition, became well-known to scholars and learned academies in north- 
ern Italy? One of her letters, written in 1487 to Sister Deodata di Leno, pres- 
ents a variation on Petrarch's wanderings and ascent. It combines the formal 
structures of both of Petrarch's letters just reviewed and moves its readers to 
a more social range of awareness that still retains spiritual meaning.?? Unlike 
Petrarch's more careful preparation with his brother Gherardo, Cereta's jour- 
ney has a more communal beginning. "A crowd of friends suddenly converged 
on us,” she writes when describing their departure. When her company reaches 
a village the foot of the mountains near Lake Iseo, “the entire populace was out 
waiting for us with great bustling and excitement." The ascent itself, she writes, 
“was easy though the path was rugged.” A number of times they lose their way, 
but they forage for berries to fortify themselves. Cereta's repeated emphasis in 
her narrative is the errancy of the climb itself: 


Uncertain of our way, we wandered about, arriving at deserted places 
without a path and mountain ridges steep and overgrown with brambles. 
Finally, taking diverse routes, once we had reached the mountaintop and 
the highest point of its summit, we launched a cascade of rocks which 
rolled headlong down into the depths of the valley.... Then seeking the 
way home again, we withdrew, since our path was obstructed, to the 
place where the dense forest rose to its highest level.... Then finally ... 


The scholarship on the Ascent of Mt. Ventoux is extensive. See Carolyn Chiapelli, “The 
Motif of Confession in Petrarch's ‘Mount Ventoux,” Modern Language Notes 93 (1978): 131- 
36 and Michael O'Connell, "Authority and the Truth of Experience in Petrarch's 'Ascent of 
Mount Ventoux,” Philological Quarterly 63 (1983): 507-20. 

g2 See the entry on Cereta by Marco Palma in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 23 (1979) at 
http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/laura-cereto_%28Dizionario-Biografico%29, last ac- 
cessed 28 May 2019; Albert Rabil, Jr., Laura Cereta: Quattrocento Humanist (Binghamton: 
Center for Medieval and Early Renaissance Studies, 1981); Diana Robin, ed., Laura Cereta, 
Collected Letters of a Renaissance Feminist (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997), 
3-9; Aileen A. Feng, Writing Beloveds: Humanist Petrarchism and the Politics of Gender 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2017), especially 70-72, 105-108, and 122-30. 

93 This variation from Petrarch is noted by Robin in Cereta, Letters, 115. 
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we took hidden paths down to the river, slowly and unsteadily, where no 
traveler appeared to have gone previously.94 


Cereta, unlike Petrarch, sees no straight ascent or return as a contrast to her 
own errancy. Her narrative is also not checkered by introspective doubt, by 
reading or soliloquy. Yet similar to Petrarch, she uses the journey as a delib- 
erate measure of her own philosophical understanding. Her first line of the 
letter responds to a question by Deodata that “has opened my mind to more 
important roads of understanding.” Similar to Petrarch’s letter to Colonna, she 
reflects on her travel afterward, when at rest. She then tells Deodata, “Let us 
keep the worn-out cares of this life from crossing the threshold of disquiet, and 
let us also tear apart the thin fabric of hoped-for triumph, which depends on 
a fraudulent opinion about our life to come. For enjoyment of merely human 
things has to be considered completely irrelevant, and these delights, which 
cannot last, must be removed from our wayward senses. What does the seren- 
ity so desirous to look on those fields from the tops of mountains do for the 
happiness of our soul?”95 

This Petrarchan question forms the fulcrum of the letter's narrative. For in 
her reflection, like Petrarch she would focus on the spiritual verities that alone, 
in her view, offer consolation. She asks Deodata, a nun, “not to cast me out of 
the purview of your love.... You will come up with a fair plan, I do not doubt, 
if you reflect on how anxiety-ridden this time of ours is, for it draws all things 


94 Cereta, Letters, 117-18; Latin text in Epistolae, ed. J.P. Tomasini (Padua: Sardi, 1640), 
169-171: “Eo, ubi laute coenatum est, ad nos proripuere se ocyus amicorum turbines....’; 
"Expectabat ibi nos flagrantioribus desideriis plebs tota fervescens, quae pleno amici- 
tia vultus sub mansueta adulatione monstravit"; "... et nactae solitudines avias dumosa, 
atque ardua montis juga evagamur incertae. Diversae tandem in supereditissima culmi- 
nis convenimus, e qua in profunda vallium praecipitata saxorum volumina retorsimus.... 
Inde igitur domum repetentes, illuc impedito calle concessimus, ubi sylvae densa pro- 
cerita in altum tota surgebat.... Hac demum ...[s]ic lento infirmoque passu occultas ad 
flumen ivimus vias, ubi obvius aut praevius nemo quisquam apparuit." The Tomasini edi- 
tion was last accessed 15 June 2019 at https://www2.uni-mannheim.de/mateo/desbillons/ 
cereta. html. 

95 Revising Cereta, Letters, 17-19. Cf. Epistolae, 168: “Questiunculae tuae subtilitas ingenium 
mihi ad majores intelligentiae vias aperuit”; 173: “sequestremus a limini inquietudinis se- 
nescentes hujus saeculi curas, et a decepta opinione futuri tenuia pendentis pompae fila 
rumpamus. Iam posthabenda est humanorum omnis omnino iocunditas, et nescia firmi- 
tatis haec gaudia a deviis sensibus resecanda sunt. Quid facit nunc ad beatitudinem animi 
respirans illa videndi e promontoriis arua tranquillitas?” I have corrected the Tomasini 
edition based upon a reading of Ms Vatican City, BAV Vat.lat. 3176, f. 62v. 
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born in this world, by an irrevocable course, to their end. The end, however, 
and the object of our soul is the one God....”96 

Cereta’s journey provides her the means of weighing the tension and con- 
flict between supernal and earthly concerns, between spirit and body.’ But 
the anxiety she stresses is not so much her own, as it was for Petrarch, but rath- 
er that of her “time” and her “age.” She addresses a wider social and perhaps 
political dimension in her letter. In terms of her philosophizing about knowl- 
edge, the ascent near Lake Iseo has taught her, she says, a lesson that Petrarch's 
letter on Ventoux demonstrated but would not admit: "Certainly, she writes, 
^what I thought was as follows, that contrary to the precepts of philosophers 
I believed I was more surely crossing over the threshold of tranquility by this 
running to and fro of mine.”98 The passages she undertook led, she claims, to 
deeper awareness of higher, more stable realities and a firmer understanding 
of the truth of things. Thus walking knowledge was for her, and other humanist 
seekers, an ongoing, variable process. 


5 Sixteenth-Century Simulations 


Petrarch's final Triumph and his dialogues underscore the religious dimen- 
sion to his inquiry into being and seeming, a dimension re-configured in 
Cereta's letter. The Quattrocento humanists we have reviewed — Bruni, Poggio, 
and Alberti — also weighed the judgment of the hypocrites in the afterlife. By 
the Cinquecento, Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) and Baldassar Castiglione 
(1478-1529) were understanding simulation as a more practical than moral 
problem. The prince should be a fox, who uses underlings to execute unpopular 


96  Cereta, Letters, 121 (revised). Epistolae, 175-76: “... non me tamen pro humanitate tua a 
conspectu charitatis ejicies.... Erit, non dubito, par tibi consilium, si considerabis quam 
perangustissimum hocce tempus est, quod nata queque irrevocabili cursu trahit ad 
finem: finis autem, et objectum animae nostrae unus est Deus..." 

97 See Cereta, Epistolae, 176-77: "Vehit ecce nos, atque omnia, Fortunae furentis iniquitas, 
et subvolat omnis cum spiritu fugiente superbia. Orbata quippe nimium est iudicio suo 
nostra mens, quam perimplicat infirmae delectationis coeca spes, fallaxque promis- 
sio.... Ignota est vulgo viva voluptas, quae humanorum negligens, divina virtutis precio 
mercatur.” 

98 Revising Cereta, Letters, 120. Epistolae, 174: “Certior haec fuit mei cognitio, quod contra 
Philosophiae praecepta crediderim isto discursu quietis securius limen intrare.’ 
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measures; the courtier must practice sprezzatura, the bearing that makes the 
artificial seem natural.99 

Machiavelli’s political writings are fond of overt declarations, as if trum- 
peting rules to follow. Thus his “new methods and approaches,” announced 
in the Discorsi (Discourses), continue that vein of humanist thinking, which 
would objectively determine the truth in the world around them, and chart 
the features of society and politics." Nonetheless these declarations are 
deeply indebted to the exchanges, beginning in the Rucellai gardens, that 
frame his discourses. Axioms are modified or reversed, such as whether virtu 
in the affairs of state can overcome fortuna. His own perspective on princes, 
he says to Lorenzo de’ Medici in Il principe (The Prince), is like that of a painter 
who sees the mountaintop from the valley. The reader must weigh not only 
the sincerity of this remark by Florence’s republican segretario who writes a 
work devoted to deception, but also the statement's inherent epistemological 
limitations: from another vantage point, his portrait of princes may appear 
askew.!?! In Castiglione's Il cortegiano (The Courtier), the dialogues on behavior 
and moral rectitude revolve time and again around comparisons with the arts. 
Giancristoforo Romano declares sculpture superior to painting, for painting's 
techniques “fool the eye”; its seeming (il parere) is further from the truth than 
its being (l'essere). Conte Ludovico da Canossa, who holds sway and introduces 
the courtier's need for sprezzatura, counters that painting is the more noble 
art, and “more capable of artifice,” on account of its use of foreshortening and 
perspective: like the courtier, the painter is a master of appearances.!02 

The courtier the painter, and the humanist therefore "are of imagination all 
compact"; they express things that may not be. The humanist asks about the 
philosophical meaning of this seeming and masquerade. Desiderius Erasmus 
(1466-1536), in his 151 Moriae encomium or Stultitiae laus / Praise of Folly 


99  BaldassarCastiglione, I/ cortegiano, 80-82 (1.26). See Ruggero Campagnoli, “Note sur sprez- 
zatura et attilatura dans le Cortegiano de Baldassar Castiglione,” Réforme, Humanisme, 
Renaissance 75 (2012): 61-67. 

100 Machiavelli, Discorsi, in Opere scelte, ed. G.F. Berardi (Rome: Riuniti, 1969), 123 (1. Proem): 
“modi e ordini nuovi.” 

101 Machiavelli, dedication to Il principe in Opere scelte, 4: “Né voglio si reputata presunzione, 
se uno uomo di basso et infimo stato ardisce discorrere e regolare e' governi de’ principi; 
perché, cosi come coloro che disegnono e’ paesi si pongono bassi nel piano a considerare 
la natura de’ monti e de’ luoghi alti, e per considerare quella de ’bassi si pongono alto 
sopra monti, similmente a conoscere bene la natura de’ popoli bisogna esser principe, et 
a conoscere bene quella de’ principi bisogna esser populare.” 

102 Castiglione, Il cortegiano, 107-113 (1.49—54), 109: “que colori che ingannano gli occhi”; 10: 
“più capace di artificio.” 
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(afterwards ME), has Folly pronounce on various shades of wisdom and fool- 
ishness. If we examine these shades in the following chapter, we focus now on 
the more self-conscious conundrum that Erasmus poses in this version of the 
liar's paradox. At the heart of this conundrum stands the figure of Socrates, for 
he is represented by the Silenus who is outward ugly but inwardly beautiful: 
“if you open up the Silenus," Folly states, “you will find everything the opposite 
of what the exterior promised.’ Seeming here masks being and reality, so Folly 
proclaims in her didactic oration. And yet seeming must be maintained: “What 
else is the life of mortals but a kind of fable in which the actors appear on stage 
under the disguise of different masks [personis]? They play their assigned parts 
till the stage manager comes and takes them off the stage."103 

We are not far, at this point, from the more tragic conclusion of Shakespeare's 
Macbeth (Act v, scene 5). But Folly speaks in a comic vein, one vividly captured 
by Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Dutch Proverbs (1559).19^ Rabelais, who wrote at 
least one letter to Erasmus, displays this humanist awareness with spectacu- 
lar hybridity. Aware of Inquisitorial censorship, his play with appearances is 
more explicitly satirical. Les cing livres | The Five Books is blistering in its at- 
tack on religious hypocrisy. The novel is richly inflected, as Mikhail Bakhtin 
has noted, with heteroglossic narrative, whereby the expressions of high and 
low culture are understood through their ongoing exchanges with one another. 
The prologue to Gargantua recalls the Silenus and Socrates, who was “always 
playing the fool, always dissimulating his divine wisdom.” Soo too his ribald 
episodes, the author says, may disclose hidden meaning. But be wary, he adds, 
of those erudite scholars from Plutarch to Poliziano, who mine allegory in ev- 
erything Homer and Ovid wrote. 


103 Erasmus, The Praise of Folly and Other Writings, ed. and trans. R.M. Adams (New York: 
Norton, 1989), 28, translation revised; Moriae encomium, ed. C.H. Miller in Opera omnia, 
vol. 4.3 (Amsterdam: New Holland, 1969-<2018>), 104: “omnia repente versa reperies, si 
Silenum aperueris”; “Porro mortalium vita omnis quid aliud est, quam fabula quaepiam, 
in qua alii aliis obtecti personis procedunt, donec choragus educat e proscenio?” 

104 It is worth noting that the painting was first called Die blav Huicke (The Blue Cloak) based 
on the central female figure, and then, in the seventeenth century, The Follies ofthe World. 
“To dress your husband in a blue cloak” meant to deceive him, make him a cuckold, since 
the color blue had taken on the connotation of infidelity. See Christiane Wanzeck, Zu 
Etymologie lexikalisierter Farbwortverbindungen: Untersuchungen anhand der Farben Rot, 
Gelb, Grün, und Blau (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2003), 235-42. On the humanist learning cap- 
tured by the painting, see Kenneth C. Lindsay, “Mystery in Bruegel’s Proverbs,’ Jahrbuch 
der Berliner Museen 38 (1996): 63-76. 

105 Rabelais, Gargantua, 37, translation revised; Oeuvres, 5: "tousjours se gaubelant, tous- 
jours dissimulant son divin scavoir" See M[ikhail] M[ikhailovitch] Bakhtin, The Dialogic 
Imagination: Four Essays, ed. and trans. M. Holquist and C. Emerson (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1981). 
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We can witness Rabelais’s play with meaning in the episode of the prophetic 
riddle at the end of Gargantua. The riddle in verse contains apocalyptic over- 
tones, describing the destruction of the world. Gargantua interprets the riddle 
to convey “the continuance and steadfastness of Divine Truth.” Yet the monk, 
who will preside over the utopian Abbey of Thélème, has a different reading: 


You can read all the allegorical and serious meanings into it that you 
like.... For my part, I dont think there is any other sense concealed in 
it than the description of the game of tennis wrapped up in a strange 
language.106 


With Erasmus and Rabelais, humanist epistemology turns upon itself. Its self- 
parody simultaneously questions and validates its worth. 


«c 


106 Rabelais, Gargantua, 163. Oeuvres, 153 (1.58): “‘... le discours et maintien de verité divine...’ 
‘... donnez y allegories et intelligences tant graves que vouldrez.... [D]e ma part je n'y 
pense aultre sense enclous q’une description du Jeu de Paulme soubz obscures parolles.” 


CHAPTER 3 


The Procession of Virtue (Ethics) 


“Life is time’s fool” Our discussion of knowledge closed with Erasmus ponder- 
ing the varieties of human foolishness. To be sure, moral errancy preoccupied 
humanists. In their view, hypocrisy had a moral dimension, and more funda- 
mentally, it enlarged their inquiry into the consequences of right or wrong 
action and indeed into questions of moral freedom. Bruni would have Virtue 
tell her followers: “Take care, lest vice deceive you under the cloak of virtue." 
Through their keen sense of humanity’s ludic masquerade, they centered their 
thinking on the way one dwelled in the world, and the relation of one’s char- 
acter and habits. Letters, dialogues, speeches, and verses offered contrasting 
and often playful means to reveal this relation, and by the sixteenth century, 
the soliloquies of Montaigne and the stories of Rabelais created new genres to 
explore morality in the broad theater of life, as the search for moral certitude 
becomes a driving component of life’s dramatic course. 

This chapter investigates humanists’ thinking about the moral good in six 
phases. First, it explores how humanists, as finders of the moral way, estab- 
lished their discoveries on the basis of reason, thereby deepening their epis- 
temology explored in the previous chapter; next, it demonstrates the way that 
this intellectual foundation supported their claims that virtue could be learned 
by study. The third section studies humanists’ attempt to incorporate the force 
of love into this rational matrix, which created tensions in their work between 
reason and desire, and genres of treatise and discourse. These conceptual and 
formal tensions lead to analyzing the responsive interplay of humanist seekers 
with these moral findings. It begins with their appraisal of fortune’s challenge 
to virtue, which revealed humanity’s temporal, earthly concerns, and then, in 
the fifth part, studies the manner in which thoughts on death and the afterlife 
led to a re-assessment of rational moral clarity. The chapter concludes by in- 
vestigating how sixteenth-century writers understood the powers of fortune 
and folly to compromise the humanist confidence in book learning and intel- 
lect as the guardians and the guides of the moral pathway. 


1 Bruni, “Isagogue” in Humanism, 275; Schriften, 30: "Praeterea cave, ne te virtutis specie decip- 
iat vitium.” For an overview of the topic, see Jill Kraye, “Moral Philosophy” in The Cambridge 
History of Renaissance Philosophy, 303-86. 
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THE PROCESSION OF VIRTUE (ETHICS) 83 
1 Reason as the Guide to Virtue: Finding the Moral Way 


Humanists knew, and thought through, the metaphor from Hesiod: that the 
hill of virtue is steep and involved choices along the way: 


To you, foolish Perses, I will speak good sense. Badness can be got easily 
and in shoals: the road to her is smooth, and she lives very near us. But be- 
tween us and Goodness [dpetfs: virtue, excellence] the gods have placed 
the sweat of our brows: long and steep is the path that leads to her, and it 
is rough at the first; but when one has reached the top, then is she easy to 
reach, though before that she was hard.? 


Pinturicchio put this procession toward the Good on display in his pavement 
design for the Sienese Duomo, executed in 1504 (Figure 1). 

In the mosaic, a number of people, in various stages of life, ascend the hill. 
Only two climb upward; others are caught in a moment of deliberation, or re- 
luctantly gaze back at the figure of Fortune, who balances precariously with 
one foot on a ball and the other on a ship with a broken mast. She holds ad- 
ditional attributes, a cornucopia and a sail filled with wind. At the lower part 
of the path lie creatures of the earth — snakes, turtles, and lizards — but further 
up the slope are verdant growths of flowers. On the summit sits another fe- 
male figure, Wisdom (Sapientia) or Virtue (Virtus), holding a book in her left 
hand and palm branch in her right. The figure of Socrates, also holding a book, 
reaches toward her right hand; on her left side, the figure of Crates discards a 
chest of gems and jewels over the cliff, toward Fortune's head and her billow- 
ing sail.3 

Thus the composition has both a linear and circular design, for the riches 
of Fortune are cast down and recycled as the wise realize, at the peak, that 
they should dispense with them. Above the head of Virtue lie no worldly gems, 
but rather a literary one: “Huc properate viri salebrosum scandite montem / 


2 Hesiod, Works and Days, ll. 286—292; trans. H.G. Evelyn-White, slightly revised, at http://www 
.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus:abo:tlg,0020,002:283, last accessed 15 June 2019. 
On the legacy of this image in the classical and post-classical period, see Heber Michel Hays, 
Notes on the Works and Days of Hesiod (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1918), 122. 
Riccardo Fubini discusses Petrarch and Poggio’s use of it in Umanesimo e secolarizzazione da 
Petrarca a Valla (Rome: Bulzoni, 1990), 238-41. 

3 On Crates’s rejection of worldly goods, see Jerome, ep. 58.2 and Ambrogio Traversari's trans- 
lation of Diogenes Laertius, De vita et moribus philosophorum libri X, trans. A. Traversari 
(Lyon: Sebastianus Gryphius, 1559), 252-56; 253 (6.5): "Refert autem Diocles persuasisse illi 
Diogenem ut peculium dimitteret, ac si quid pecuniae haberet, iacteret in mare” As we will 
see, Pontano will joke about Crates's integrity in his Charon. 
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FIGURE1 Pinturicchio, The Hill of Virtue, 1504-1506. Siena, Duomo 


Pulchra laboris erunt premia palma quies" / *O people, make haste and climb 
the rugged hill; the beautiful reward for your efforts will be the palm of peace.”* 
The humanists were likely to see their own efforts mirrored by this image, as 
they became the alter-Socrates or -Crates, exchanging the pursuit of lucre for 
the serenity of literary study and, not to forget, the fame of their moral and 
learned accomplishments. 


4 See Angela Dressen, "The Marble Philosophers and the Search for the pia sapientia," kunst- 
texte.de 2.20n, at https://edoc.hu-berlin.de/bitstream/handle/18452/8287/dressen.pdf, last 
accessed 19 March 2019. 
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Quattrocento humanists often declared philosophy as the guiding light in 
the course of their moral ascent. Should philosophy, Bruni writes, “shine its 
light on us, it will disperse all that gloom that disturbs us and will distinguish 
the true way from the false.” Bruni proclaims this in his Isagogicon moralis 
disciplinae | An Isagogue of Moral Philosophy, an expository, closed dialogue, 
modeled on those of Cicero.5 He tells his interlocutor, Galeotto Ricasoli, to turn 
to the study of philosophy: “What, indeed, could be more fitting to a noble 
man, by nature a lover of virtues, and exemplary for his intelligence and rea- 
son, than to learn those things through which he may cease to live at random 
and discern his own course and actions.” Matteo Palmieri (1406-1475), Bruni’s 
compatriot, composed a vernacular dialogue Vita civile, in which he expresses 
similar sentiments. His leading interlocutor, Agnolo Pandolfini, declares to 
the young men gathered around him that “philosophy teaches the habits and 
virtues" and “the approved way of life." “It promises this to her followers," he 
continues, “no minor thing, but on the contrary the greatest and worthiest of 
all, namely to make people blessed [beati], should they themselves not lose 
courage." Like Bruni, Palmieri closes off the reader's hermeneutical latitude 
by means of a dominant speaker’s authority. 

For these humanists, who emphasize the human ability to find the truth of 
things, moral or otherwise, “right reason” (recta ratio) is the guiding faculty. 
Bruni’s eponymous interlocutor addresses the danger of anger and claims that 
“right reason, which is required for virtue, itself requires quietness and seren- 
ity of mind”; and he emphasizes that prudence is the key intellectual virtue 
that governs the moral ones: “For prudence is involved in conduct; and is the 
same thing as right reason, which controls the moral virtues.”8 It is reason that 
informs and guarantees moral choice, for the incontinent person may know 
the rational way, but nonetheless is pulled by the urgency of desire, which is 


5 Bruni, Schriften, 21: “Sed adversus hanc humani generis caecitatem et tenebras opem a phi- 
losophia petendum est, quae, si forte nos dignata lumen suum admoverit, hanc omne, quae 
nos turbat, caliginem dissipabit veramque vivendi viam a fallaci discernet” On the form of 
the dialogue, see James Hankins’s comments in Bruni, Humanism, 257 and 377. 

6 Bruni, Humanism, 268 (translation revised); Schriften, 21: “Quid enim pulchrius nobili viro et 
virtutem ab ipsa natura amatori et intelligentia rationeque praestanti, quam ea discere, per 
quae ad casum vivere desistat, suas ipse vias actusque discernat." 

7 Palmieri, Vita civile, ed. Gino Belloni (Florence: Sansoni, 1982), 16 (1.19-20): "Contro a questo 
errore, prima da Dio, poi da quella philosophia che ministra i costumi et le virtà agl'uomini, 
s'adomonda favore. Questa, non piccola cosa promette a’ suoi seguaci, ma la magiore et pit 
prestante di tutte, cioè fare gl'uomini beati se eglino stessi non s’abandonono.” 

8 Bruni, Humanism, 277; Schriften, 33: “recta quidem ratio, qua nulla carere virtus potest, se- 
dationem animi serenitatemque requirit....’; and 38: "Est enim [prudentia] in rebus agendis; 
recta illa ratio, quae moralibus moderatur virtutibus." 
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more powerful than reason. Similarly, Palmieri speaks of prudence directing 
“all our affairs” with reason (ragione), whereas incontinent people “given to 
worldly pleasures” are “not willing to submit to reason’s yoke.”? The human 
soul is bi-partite, rational and irrational: “humanity’s principle strength is that 
which makes reason the empress and mistress over the desires.... Intellect is 
the force belonging to the mind and thus common with heavenly creatures; 
desire is the bodily force that we have in common with animals.”!° 

This emphasis on rationality, through which the soul maintained its moral 
balance, was gleaned from a variety of philosophical schools." In their ethi- 
cal investigations, Italian humanists often brought together common features 
from the Stoics, Neoplatonists, Peripatetics, Cynics, and even Epicureans. 
Bruni, in his Isagogicon, is cheerfully syncretic, and Poggio Bracciolini's 


9 Palmieri, Vita civile, 52 (1.187): "Secondo virtü civile é proprio officio della Prudentia ogni 
nostro pensiero et ogni nostra actione con ragione dirizare in laudabile et honesto fine, 
niuna cosa meno che honesta né volere né fare, et provedere a ciascuna nostra operatione 
con ragione et perfecto giudicio"; 6o (2.7): "Chi seguita i suoi appetiti et, non disposto 
a ubidire al giogo della ragione, é incontinente et dato a diletto mondani, non stimi gli 
sieno utili le demonstrationi de’ nostri libri. Color che vogliono rafrenare gli appetiti et 
ritenegli sotto la guardia dell'animo ubbidenti alla vera ragione, credono da' nostri pre- 
cepti potere cavare abondante fructo....” 

10 Palmieri, Vita civile, 70-71 (2.58—59): “la principale forteza degl'uomini è quella che fa la 
ragione imperadrice et donna degli appetiti.... Lo intelletto è forza propria dell'animo et 
ecci commune colle creature celeste; l'appetito è forza corporale che ci è communi colle 
bestie." 

11 Naturally humanists could understand different shades of meaning conveyed by the Latin 
and Neolatin word ratio. We will see examples of these differences with the term habitus 
below. There are two points at this juncture to consider. First, among humanist finders 
of morality, reason was the sovereign faculty over the corporeal passions; on this point 
see the statement by Leinkauf, Grundriss, 1142: "Seit der Antike war in der Definition des 
Menschen seine Rationalitát die auszeichnende differentia specifica, die ihn gegenüber 
den anderen animalia als einzigartig und als Sinnzentrum der Welt erscheinen liefs.... 
Auch diese Vorstellung ist eine Konstante im Denken zwischen 1350 und 1600 - es gehört 
zur Vollkommenheit und d.h. zur Wesenform des Menschen, daf er ein Vernunftwesen 
ist, und über diese hinaus kann auch Gott dem Menschen - ohne ihn dadurch seines 
Mensch-Seins zu berauben - keine sein Wesen oder seine Natur weiter vervollkommende 
Eigenschaft mitteilen..." Cf. also the statement by Charles Trinkaus, qualifying his em- 
phasis on humanist voluntarism: “But in all these cases [except Valla’s] some element 
of rational control, such as ‘right reason, was assumed to be necessary to control the 
will": In Our Image and Likeness: Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought, 2 
vols. (London: Constable & Co, 1970), 2:718. Second, humanists became increasingly self- 
conscious about the changes that occurred over time in the use of language, as we will 
see through the example of Pontano's Charon below. Despite these or in the face of these 
changes, humanist writers continued to refer to the notion of reason's role in moral af- 
fairs, even when they questioned its sovereignty or the definition of humanity as an ani- 
mal rationale. 
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re-discovery of Lucretius’s De rerum natura in 1417 helped usher Epicurus 
into the humanist fold.!? Additional classical voices, and their biographies, in- 
formed the humanist awareness of ancient ethical practices, when Ambrosio 
Traversari, a Camaldulensian friar, completed in 1433 his Latin translation of 
Diogenes Laertius’s Vitae philosophorum | Lives and Opinions of the Eminent 
Philosophers. Francesco Filelfo, the long-lived and well-traveled humanist, 
composed his dialogue De exilio in order to showcase his learning, and avenge 
himself on his Florentine enemies who banished him from that city in 1434. 
His main protagonist, the aristocratic Palla Strozzi, speaks in these syncretic 
ways about the mind. “All philosophers agree,” he says, about the innate mental 
motivating principles behind our actions: potential, passion, and disposition 
or character. 

For the last principle, Strozzi uses the term habitus, which he gleaned from 
the tradition of translations and commentaries on Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, in particular that by the twelfth-century scholastic Albertus Magnus.!4 
There may be, moreover, another closer humanist source for Strozzi’s analysis. 
Habitus is the same word used by Bruni for the Aristotelian é&¢ (héxis), in the 
sense of a state or habit as a ground for virtue. In 1417-18, Bruni translated 
Nicomachean Ethics 2.5 (1106a 10) this way: “Si ergo neque affectus sunt, neque 
potentiae: restat ut habitus virtutes sint [If therefore virtues are neither emo- 
tions nor capacities, they must be ‘habits.’]”!5 Bruni appears as an interlocutor 


12 See Bruni, Schriften, 27: “Non est mirum, inquam, si tibi horum singuli probantur. Nam 
vulgus quidem philosophorum, qui absurda dicebant, iam pridem auditores scolaeque 
ipsae respuerunt. Hae restant disciplinae, quae aliquid dicere videantur: quae, etsi ver- 
bis pugnent, re tamen et effectu proximae sunt.’ See also the discussion of Scala’s De 
sectis philosophorum above, chapter 1. We will come back to Lucretius in the following 
chapter; see Allison Brown, The Return of Lucretius to Renaissance Florence (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2010). 

13 His translation of Book 10 of the Lives also helped defend Epicurus from slander. See the 
entry on Traversari by Marzia Pontone in the Encyclopedia of Renaissance Philosophy 
(Springer, 2014), DOI 10.1007/978-3-319-02848-4_378-1 as well as her Ambrogio Traversari: 
Monaco e umanista fra scrittura latina e scrittura greca (Turin: Nino Aragno Editore, 2011); 
and Marcello Gigante, "Traversari interprete di Diogene Laerzio" in Ambrogio Traversari 
nel VI centenario della nascità: Convegno internazionale di studi (Camaldoli-Firenze, 15-18 
settembre 1986), ed. G.C. Garfagnini (Florence: Olschki, 1988), 367—459. 

14  Filelfo, On Exile, 264—69; 266-67 (2.118-23; 2.121): “philosophi omnes consentiunt..." see 
editor's comment, 459 n. 47. 

15 MS Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Codex 760, f. 19v at http://hdl.library. 
upenn.edu/1017/d/medren/9924874953503681, last accessed 15 June 2019. The Greek text 
reads: ci odv pte má) ciciv al dpetal pte Šuváperç, Acineta ÉEetc oic elvat. On classical 
Latin adaptations of é&< beginning with Quintilian, see Amadeo Alessandro Raschieri, 
“Facilitas and héxis in Latin rhetoric,’ in Papers on Rhetoric x1v, ed. L.C. Montefusco and 
M.S. Celentano (Perugia: Pliniana, 2018), 109-34. 
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in Filelfo’s dialogue, and his Isagogicon, written in 1424-26, may have been 
known to Filelfo. Bruni’s discussion of habitus merits attention for its place in 
humanist ethical thought: 


We must first grasp this: all virtue is a constant disposition of the mind 
which is commonly called a habit.... In the same way, people are by nature 
born capable, through training and practice, of the habits of justice, tem- 
perance, and the other virtues. Thus, what was by nature imperfect can 
be perfected by long practice. We may conclude, then, that every real vir- 
tue is a habit, acquired by training and mental discipline, and its exercise 
is presently brought to perfection through experience and knowledge.!6 


Bruni goes on in the dialogue to distinguish between the moral and intellec- 
tual virtues, in order to uphold the primacy of reason. Since, he says, the moral 
virtues belong to the non-rational part of the mind, and the intellectual virtues 
(wisdom, knowledge, prudence, intelligence, and art or skill) to the rational 
part, the moral virtues are subject to the guidance of the intellectual ones, in 
particular prudence." This hierarchy will be reinforced by the humanist meta- 
physics expressed by Ficino and Giovanni Pico, for example, as we shall see in 
the next chapter. 

In contrast to Bruni's ideas, Filelfo interprets his Aristotelian source differ- 
ently, but in doing so he emphasizes also how reason finds and determines the 
right moral choice. His interlocutor Palla Strozzi in the De exilio says, “disposi- 
tion [habitus] is the mainstay of the irrational part [of the mind] and is pro- 
duced by habituation; this disposition, if it has been set uprightly by reason, 


16 Bruni, Humanism, 274 (slightly revised); Schriften, 29: “... virtutem omnem esse affec- 
tionem animi constantem, quam communi nomine ‘habitum’ vocant.... [s]ic et homo a 
natura aptus per exercitationem et assuetudinem habitum iustitiae et temperantiae ce- 
terarumque virtutum nanciscitur, ut tunc demum perfectum ab usu sit, quod a natura 
fuerat inchoatum. Et de virtute quidem omni in hunc fere modum accipiendum est: 
habitum scilicet esse, animi exercitatione usque acquisitum, ut iam perite et scienter 
opus suum perficiat" see also 26: "Quid ergo miser erit sapiens in his, quae supra enumer- 
avimus, malis? Certe non miser; habitus enim virtutis illum ab hac infami appellatione 
defendit." Cf. Palmieri, Vita civile, 65 (2.32), where Pandolfini asserts that the ancients "dif- 
finiscono prudentia essere habito vero che con ragione examini et intenda tutte le cose 
che sono agl'huomini bene o male..." 

17 Bruni Schriften, 38: "etsi rationem non habet [the lower part], audiens tamen est parens 
rationi. Haec est enim illa pars animi nostri, quam increpamus errantem, quam coerce- 
mus elatam, quam excitamus iacentem, quam consolamur afflictam. Hanc nos dirigimus 
et rationi obtemperare compellimus." 
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becomes virtue, but if however crookedly, it becomes vice.”!8 It may be that 
Filelfo sought to correct, and compete with, Bruni's views.!9 For him, the habi- 
tus has a pre-rational, amoral condition or character, whereas for Bruni, it is 
central to the formation of virtue, both moral and intellectual. For both hu- 
manists, however, reason and rationality are the operative agents in forming 
one's moral qualities.29 

Filelfo's contemporaries upheld the view that mental acumen partakes of 
the divine, and transcends the experience of time and earthly passion. A stu- 
dent of Filelfo, in a vernacular speech to a circle of educated Florentines, also 
weighed how human intellect provided sublime insight and perspective on 
moral decisions. How do we know, he asks his listeners, the difference between 
the good and bad, a knowledge essential to judgment and indeed to legal deci- 
sions? The basis is "intelligence" [intelligenza]: it grants us insight into human 
nature and “all human and divine matters," and lights the fame of “the most 
ancient philosophers" and "the divine poets Horace and Virgil": 


Therefore see how supremely excellent is intelligence — certainly not a 
human quality, but more surely a divine one, whose birth took place in 
the heavens above! What makes our intellect similar to God if not intel- 
ligence? What makes us different from the run of animals, if not intel- 
ligence? They always incline their supine faces toward earthly things, 
whereas we turn our gaze upwards, to heavenly and divine matters, raised 
in continual speculation?! 


18 Filelfo, De exilio, 266 (2.121): "habitum esse partis irrationalis [mentis] robor atque cona- 
tum assuetudine generatum; et eum quidem si recte a ratione instituatur, virtutem fieri, 
sin autem prave, vitium." 

19  Ontherelation between Filelfo and Bruni, see Arthur Field, The Intellectual Struggle for 
Florence: Humanists and the Beginnings of the Medici Regime, 1420—1440 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2017), 187—229, especially 211-14 and 223. 

20 One could compare Donato Acciaiuoli’s comments on consuetudo (ethos) that he de- 
rives from Nico. Ethics 2: "Utrum bene an male operari sit facilius, in Rucellai, Zibaldone, 
125-26. 

21 Citation from Francesco Filelfo, Prose e poesie volgari, ed. Giovanni Benadduci in Atti e 
memorie della r. deputazione di storia patria per le province delle Marche, vol. 5 (Ancona, 
1901), 29—33, 32: "Or donde pensate, prudentissimi cittadini, donde pensate viva ancora 
qualle chiaro lume di fama delli vetustissimi filosofi? dalla intelligenza certamente. 
Donde lo esimio nome di Platone e d'Aristotile? Dalla intelligenza. Donde le divina fama 
delli divini poeti Orazio e Virgilio ancora vive? Dalla intelligenza. Vedete adunque quanto 
sia eccellentissima la intelligenza, non cosa humana certamente, anzi divina piü tosto, 
et su dal cielo il nascimento suo avere avuto! Chi fa lo intelletto nostro essere simile a 
dio se non la intelligenza? Chi ci fa diversi del consorzio degli animali, se non la intelli- 
genza? Eglino alle terrene cose sempre il prono viso anno inclinato, noi alle cose celesti et 
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Filelfo's student develops and revises an idea that Filelfo himself discuss- 
es in the De exilio. Palla Strozzi in the dialogue discusses with the character 
Giannozzo Manetti the distinctions he makes between ratio and intelligentia 
or, in his words, ratio superioris. Intelligentia comprehends things spiritual and 
divine, indeed the “uncreated spirit.” Ratio by contrast examines the visible 
realm, if also by using its awareness of invisible things. Thus the two are kin. 
Reason may “know the truth and love the good,” being brightened and warmed 
by an inner light, whereas intelligence is more directly illuminated by God.?? 
Other humanists, such as Marsilio Ficino, will elaborate these degrees of intel- 
lect. With regard to moral choice, Filelfo affirms its rational basis, and secures 
this basis in the divine. 

Humanists therefore could place, following Cicero, the mind outside the 
body’s finitude, and turn death into a greater abstraction. This abstraction, for 
these finders of truth and moral knowledge, allowed reason to transcend its 
mortal station. Yet other humanists sought the ethical way through the play of 
dialogue that presented shifting, time-bound viewpoints, and these humanists 
subjected this supposed rational detachment to ironic reversals, portraying it 
as more foolish than wise. 


2 The Virtues of Pedagogy 


Before studying these reversals, we should note that the focus on mental abil- 
ity and training magnified virtue's rational qualities, and therefore virtue's 
role in humanist pedagogy. Many humanists repeated the dictum that one 
could learn virtue by devoting oneself to the studia humanitatis.?? Pier Paolo 
Vergerio (1370-1444) emphasized this association in his De ingenuis moribus | 
The Character and Studies Befitting a Free-Born Youth (c. 14021403). Vergerio's 
work is one of the earliest and most influential educational texts. "The fruits 
of literature," he writes, are "beneficial to the studious in forming habits [of 


divine suso elevato alle continue speculationi abiamo.” The speaker goes on to cite Ovid, 
Met. 1.84-86. Benaducci lists the speech as an “Orazione d'uno discepolo del Filelfo in 
laude e commendazione dello illustrissimo poeta Dante" (29), whereas Ms Vatican City, 
BAV Barb. lat. 3941, f. 101r has the more accurate title, "Oratio facta da uno discepolo di 
Mess Franchescho confortandoci all'intelligentia" I thank Luca Boschetto and Nicoletta 
Marcelli for providing me with the Benadduci edition. 

22 Filelfo, De exilio, 292-95 (2157-159): “Sed intellectu creatum, at intelligentia increatum 
spiritum compraehendit.... Nam tum rationalis spiritus, quoniam ex dono creationis fac- 
ultatem habet et cognoscendi veri et dilegendi boni, nisi radio interioris lucis fuerit illus- 
tratus caloreque succensus, sapientiae nunquam caritatisve affectum consequentur..." 

23 On the studia, see Kohl, “The Changing Concept of the studia humanitatis." 
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virtue ].’24 For “habits,” Vergerio uses the term habitus. And as to the method 
and means of this formation, he states that young men - his explicit subjects — 
need to be often inspired by glory and fame, since they “are unable to grasp 
rationally the true good of virtue and the face of moral rectitude.” In other 
words, young people innately possess less power of reason and weaker ideals 
of virtue and the mental image or model - in the Platonic sense — of upright 
living. Therefore liberal studies are the means to virtue and freedom; studying 
literature may not prevent madness or wickedness, but these readings help 
students realize their innate potential for a moral and wise life.25 

Around 1420, the humanist educator Gasparino Barzizza (ca. 1360-ca. 1431) 
presented an oration on the liberal arts to the city fathers of Padua, where 
he conducted his school. The school included among its students George of 
Trebizond and Filelfo, as well as Alberti. In his speech he asks, “who is unaware 
that human life without these liberal arts is not only destitute and empty, but 
indeed far inferior and worse than that of many irrational animals?”26 On the 
authority of Cicero, he singles out philosophy as the prime educator for life: 


For as I am often hearing from the most learned and worthy people: ... 
there is hardly any sublime field of learning that does not lend itself both 
praise and glory for having philosophy as its creator and as it were first 
parent, as any field judges that it achieves both high honor and praise 
by confessing its origin in philosophy and also its growth and develop- 
ment. For which reason I used to hear you voice that saying of Cicero, and 
rightly so: that these studies govern youth, comfort age, are becoming in 
favorable times, and provide refuge and solace in times of adversity. They 
delight us at home, do not trip us up in foreign places, they abide the 
night with us, travel with us, stay with us on our country walks.27 


24 Pier Paolo Vergerio, De ingenuis moribus in Humanist Educational Treatises, ed. and 
trans. C. Kallendorf (Cambridge, Massachusets: Harvard University Press, 2002), 51 ($42): 
"Litterarum vero magnus est semper fructus ... praecipue vero studiosis earum, ut ... ad 
formandum eius habitum..." 

25 lbid. 8-1 ($6): "Cum enim bonum ipsum virtutis honestatisque faciem inexperti rerum 
complecti ratione non possint..." See also 18-19 ($14); 28-29 (823); 36-37 ($31). 

26 “Oratio Gasparini Barzizzi Pergamensis, Apostolici Secretarii, in principio quodam 
artium" in Eugenio Garin, ed., Prosatori latini del Quattrocento (Milan: Riccardi, s.d.), 
305-309; 306: "Quis non sentiat hominum vitam sine his artibus, non solum desertam et 
destitutam, sed multis iam brutis longe inferiorem et deteriorem esse?" 

27 Garin, Prosatori, 306-308: “Nam ut saepe audire soleo ab eruditissimis et summis hom- 
inibus ... nulla prorsus optimarum artium est, quae non sibi laudi ac gloriae ducat hanc 
suam procreatricem et velut primam parentem dici neque aliter summum honorem aut 
egregiam laudem consequi posse arbitretur, nisi ex hac una se ortam esse et apud illam 
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Thus philosophy, in the words of the humanist and classical rhetorician, de- 
mands cultivation and care, and it in turn will care for us. 

Quattrocento humanists repeated this integration of study, reason, and 
virtue in their wide-ranging epistolary culture. In our modern and post- 
modern world, we may have difficulty appreciating the tangible preciousness 
of an exchange with hand-written letters. Humanist letters found their way 
into manuscript miscellanies, and, as we have seen with Petrarch’s example, 
humanists collected their letters into epistolari or volumes.?® Pier Candido 
Decembrio (1399-1477) created three epistolari, and in his second one, begun 
in the 1430s, he records his thoughts on mental or spiritual health (de anima 
bona) to Galasso da Correggio. Drawing on a parallel between the health of the 
body and mind, he writes, “For just as those from their rapacious eating and 
drinking stuff themselves beyond measure, so too these from vain desire or 
some similar passion exceed the limits of reason.” Pier Candido engages in a 
dialogue within the letter. Should someone interject, he says, that divine grace 
is needed to perfect the health of the soul, he replies that “therefore virtue and 
reason are granted us so that with their help we choose good works and avoid 
wicked ones.”29 In the eighth book of the epistolario, he records long exchanges 
he held with his friend Francesco Pizzolpasso (1375-1443) about classical and 
Christian learning: seventeen letters in all out of the book’s twenty letters. Pier 
Candido was busy translating Plato’s Republic in the 1430s, and he writes to 
Pizzolpasso how Plato’s work, in addition to confirming the immortality of the 
soul, “takes a person from a brutish to a learned state by means of reason.”° 


educatam nutritamque fateatur. Ex quo illud Ciceronianum iure optimo a vobis usur- 
pari intelligebam: haec studia adolescentiam agere, senectutem oblectare, secundas res 
ornare, in adversis autem perfugium ac solatium praebere. Delectantur enim domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” Garin notes the refer- 
ence to Cicero, Arch. 16. 

28 For recent considerations of humanist letter-collections, see Francesco Borghesi, ed., 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Lettere (Florence: Olschki, 2018), 3-10 and Kircher, 
“Republic of Letters," 841-45. 

29 MS Florence, Riccardiana 827, ff. 16v-17r: “Nam ut illi aviditate edendi aut bibendi ultra 
debitum replentur, Ita ii aut cupiditate vana aut alia quavis passione terminos rationis 
excedunt... Ita virtus et ratio nobis praebita est ut eius ope res bonas eligamus, malas 
evitemus.” On Decembrio's letters, see Vittorio Zaccaria, "L'epistolario di Pier Candido 
Decembrio, Rinascimento 3 (1952): 85-118; and also the thesis by Federico Petrucci ed- 
iting Decembrio's first epistolario: Pier Candido Decembrio, Epistolarum iuvenilium libri 
octo, ed. F. Petrucci (Florence: Firenze University Press, 2013). More generally see Vittore 
Zaccaria, “Sulle opere di Pier Candido Decembrio, Rinascimento 7 (1956): 13-74. 

30 MS Florence, Ricc. 827, f. 102r: "Summum enim bonum deum nominat ... de rerum vera- 
cium disputat, ratione hominem ex bruto doctum facit." 
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Perhaps his most explicit praise of The Republic's moral force is in a letter to his 
brother Angelo: 


Thus whoever desires to be learned, to be eloquent, to be dexterous, to be 
accomplished in the other highest fields of study — who, I say, wishes to 
be such in order to be a perfect man, so that at the end he is entitled to 
be a Prince: let him read this Republic. He will gather from this work both 
morals and the foundations of the good life.?! 


Another of Pier Candido's correspondents was Lapo da Castiglionchio the 


Younger. As we have seen, he wrote a number of letters to talented youth, 


counseling them to make use of the recent recovery of the humane and lib- 


eral arts, ^which have been sleeping for some time now, yet they have brought 


themselves forth, out of lasting sleep, into the light, having been awakened by 


the talents of the most learned people."?? His first correspondent in his episto- 


lario, Simone Lamberti, should pursue the readings of the ancients in order to 


accrue ethical intelligence and character throughout his life: 


31 


32 


33 


Since you are returning to these highest studies of humane and liberal 
arts, to philosophy, this guide for living well — which you have not aban- 
doned, but only set aside for a time — and finally to this most secure and 
tranquil harbor of life, I really fail to understand what prevents others 
from praising you in the highest way, so much the more so as you have 
undertaken to start practicing and cultivating these studies, not so much 
by trusting to your own authority as drawn by the excellence and duty of 
the old, and the custom and the foundation of the ancients.?? 


MS Florence, Ricc. 827, f. 86r: "Itaque qui doctus, qui eloquens, qui strenuus, qui studiis, 
qui caeteris optimis artis eruditus esse cupit: qui denique talis esse vult ut perfectus vir sit, 
ut postremo Princeps esse mereatur: hanc legat Politiam. Ab hac mores vitaeque instituta 
percipiat ...” On Decembrio's reading and use of Plato, see James Hankins, Plato in the 
Italian Renaissance, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 1117-54. 

MS Vatican City, Ottob. lat. 1677, f. 134r: “quae iam diu obdormierant, quasi ex diuturnio 
somno excitata eruditissimorum hominum ingeniis se in lucem extulissent.” The text of 
this letter has been edited by Elide Rotondi, “Lapo da Castiglionchio e il suo epistolario.” 
Tesi di laurea, Università di Firenze, Facoltà di magistero, 1970—71, citation 4. On the trope 
of the humanist revival of letters, see Patrick Baker, Italian Renaissance Humanism in the 
Mirror (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015). 

Rotondi, “Lapo,” 28; Ms Vatican City, Ottob. lat. 1677, ff. 147v-148r: "Cum vero ad haec te 
optima studia humanissimorum et liberalium artium, ad hanc benevivendi ducem phy- 
losophiam, quam tu non reliqueras, sed tempore intermiseras, in hunc denique vitae por- 
tum tutissimum et tranquilissimum revocaris, haud sane intelligo quidnam impediat ut 
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Lapo stirs Lamberti's ambitions by citing the classical figures ennobled 
by this learning — Socrates, Xenophon, Thucydides, Herodotus, Timothy, son 
of Conon, Cato the Elder, and Cicero; they exemplified how literature molds 
moral character: 


Indeed it is the best and most proven method of learning, which, it ap- 
pears to me, both the Greeks and the Romans employed: to train their 
sons from their youngest years in literature and, through learning fit for 
children, mold their minds for humanist learning.... Thus, when they 
became accustomed to liberal education from the beginning, they laid 
down, as it were the best, basis for virtue and instruction.84 


Not only the classical readings, but also the classical training are examples to 
emulate, in order to attain moral maturity. 

In this regard, Lapo echoes his own mentor Filelfo, whom he called “my 
teacher, a great man."55 In his De exilio, Filelfo has his main interlocutor Palla 
Strozzi link learning with virtue, and then also with honor: “I was saying that 
one must acquire a good reputation with ‘good arts’, i.e., liberal arts. I call the 
virtues good arts, by which alone men are both made and called good.” Filelfo 
thus playfully subsumes all liberal arts — the bonae artes — under the virtues, 
since they lead to goodness. The student of these arts, among acquiring other 
skills, “commits no mistake in behavior, neither does or thinks anything with 
an unsettled mind, uses reason as a guide in all matters, and steadfastly up- 
holds its decrees in all actions."?6 

For Bartolomeo Fonzio (1446-1513), it also took the counsel of an older hu- 
manist, Donato Acciaiuoli, to steady him on the course of learning and virtue 


ne non summopere laudandum putent, praesertim cum tu non tua auctoritate tantum 
fretus, sed adductus virtute et officio veteri, consuetudine institutoque maiorum, ingredi- 
endam tibi atque excolendam rationem horum studiorum suscepisti.” 

34 Rotondi, “Lapo, 31; Ms Vatican City, Ottob. lat. 1677, ff. 149r-14gv: “Est enim illa optima et 
probatissima erudiendi ratio, qua mihi videntur et Graeci homines et Romani usi esse, 
ut filios ab ineunte aetate instituerunt litteris et eruditione puerili eorumque mentes ad 
doctrinam et humanitatem formarent.... Quare si ingenua institutione ab initio imbuti 
erant, optima quasi fundamenta virtutis et doctrinae iecerant ...” 

35 Rotondi, “Lapo,” 5; Ms Vatican City, Ottob.lat. 1677 f. 134v: "praeceptorem meum summum 
virum.” 

36  Filelfo, De exilio, 296-97 (2.162—63); translation revised: “Dicebam equidem bonis artibus 
vaenari bonam famam oportere. Bonas autem artis virtutes appello, quibus solis viri boni 
et redduntur et nominatur"; ^nihil erret in moribus, nihil per animi perturbationem aut 
gesserit aut cogitaret, utaturque omnibus in rebus ratione duce cuius edicta semper in 
omni actione tueatur." 
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when personal adversity discouraged him. “... I've learned from experience of 
life,” he writes his friend Pietro Cennini, “that nothing but virtue is worth pur- 
suing, and now at last I return to the humanities...?" When he told Acciaiuoli 
he was inclining to pursue wealth over learning, Acciaiuoli responded with the 
words that prefigure the mosaic of Pinturicchio’s hill of virtue: 


Are you unaware that all things that sit in Fortune’s lap are transitory and 
unstable, subject to a thousand uncertainties, both while people seek 
them and when they have gained them? And further, what could be more 
prestigious than to dedicate yourself, not to heaping up riches or seek- 
ing empty honors, but to the study and understanding of a multitude of 
important matters? All the rest is empty and transitory, more of a burden 
than an ornament [magis honeri quam honori] to those that have them. 
Virtue alone lasts forever and gives the possessor both pleasure and util- 
ity. Only the study of wisdom, which educates us in integrity and virtue, 
by consoling us in adversity and dignifying us in prosperity ... only that 
study can bring us true esteem and glory.?8 


Fonzio thus also underlines the triad honor — virtue — learning that was central 
in the humanist imagination, one grounded in the Ciceronian conception of 
honestum, the honorable good.?? 

Battista Guarino (1434-1513) developed these pedagogical sentiments in his 
De ordine docendi et studendi | A Program of Teaching and Learning (1459), ded- 
icated to his pupil Maffeo Gambara. Battista was the youngest son of Guarino 
da Verona (1374-1460), the leading humanist educator in Ferrara. As the title 
indicates, the treatise engages in a more systematic exposition of teaching, 


37 Bartolomeo Fonzio, Letters to Friends, ed. A. Daneloni and trans. M. Davies (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2011), 45 (ep. 18): "At nunc tandem, cum rerum 
usu experientiaque edoctus nihil expentendum praeter virtutem censuerim, ad bonas 
artis revertor..." 

38 Letters, 49 (translation slightly revised): “An ignoras quae in Fortunae arbitrio sita sunt 
fluxa et instabilia cuncta esse, quae et dum homines quaerunt et postquam adepti fuerint 
mille incertis casibus submittuntur? Quod porro praeclarius est quam non struendis 
opibus, non falsis honoribus exquirendis, sed multarum magnarum rerum cognitioni 
et scientiae inhaerere? Caetera omnia vana et fluxa sunt habentibusque magis honeri 
quam honori. Virtus sola aeterna est et iocunda et utilis possidenti. Sola etinem sapien- 
tiae studia, nos ad honestatem et virtutem instituentia, in adversis rebus consolando, in 
prosperis adornando ... ad veram laudem et gloriam nos perducant." 

39 On the humanist emphasis on the honestum, see Kircher, Living Well, 54-57, with respect 
to Bruni. The interlocutor Maffeo Vegio in Valla's De vero bono challenges the moral valid- 
ity of the concept, as we will see. 
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using both methodological and historical approaches. Battista begins the trea- 
tise as an extended letter to Maffeo, noting that his student has already realized 
that studying the humanities is the means to securing virtue and true nobility 
of character: “you have come to the conclusion that authentic nobility resides 
in virtue ... so that you have become still more eager and fervent in devoting 
yourself to the humanistic studies"? For young people overcome hardships 
and travel, like merchants, to find teachers who can help them secure “a better 
ethic [habitus] of mind,” and they discover that learning, like virtue, is both 
more honorable [honestiorem] and stable.#! And how does this habitus mentis 
work, what is its relation to virtue? Battista finds these answers when discuss- 
ing the careful practices of reading poetry. Restrain your mind, he writes, from 
the emotional disturbances and enthusiasms that a naive reading might pro- 
voke, and instead “commit to memory whatever in the authors is found useful 
to our way of life and pertinent to the rational exercise of the virtues.’4 Reason 
and virtue aid the attainment of letters, just as learning ennobles character. 
The relation is reciprocal. 

Niccolò Perotti (1429-1480) emphasized the healing power of philosophy 
when in 1450 he translated into Latin the Enchiridion of Epictetus. In his 
Preface to Pope Nicholas v, he writes of philosophy as the only cure for the ills 
of the mind; it is a cure within our control: 


For if we would take care to cultivate our souls with reason and learn- 
ing, if we would follow nature as our guide, we would consider hardly 
caring at all for our bodies, and instead embrace the needs of our souls 
with the greatest zeal and diligence. And the reason is this: our parent na- 
ture made our bodies fragile, mortal, and subject to a thousand arrows of 
fortune, and yet our souls stable, incorruptible, and immortal. The body 
has afflictions beyond number, which no effort can mend, from which 
no medicine can liberate. But there is no affliction of the soul, no matter 
how grievous or bitter, from which it cannot easily be freed, if you will 
apply its correct medicine. And the medicine for the soul is philosophy, 


40 Battista Guarino, De ordine docendi et studendi in Kallendorf, ed., Humanist Educational 
Treatises, 260 ($1), translation revised: “in virtute veram nobilitatem repositam esse 
antea iudicares ... ut ad capessenda haec humanitatis studia multo ferventior et alacrior 
evaseris.” 

41  JIbid.,262($2):“iunioresvero terrestri itinere ad praeceptores tendere ut meliorem mentis 
habitum constituant; si animo etiam versaverint nullam esse possessionem doctrina hon- 
estiorem aut stabiliorum.” 

42 Ibid., 300-301 (§35), slightly revised: “Quae vero in scriptoribus vitae accommodata et ad 
virtutis rationem pertinentia reperiuntur, ea memoriae commendanda sunt". 
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whose aid, as Cicero says, must not be looked for externally, in the way 
we treat a bodily disease, but on the contrary we must strive with all our 
might and strength to heal ourselves. 


Having established the time-honored hierarchy of the soul and the body, in- 
ternal and external cares and cures, Perotti goes on to elaborate the powers of 
philosophy: 


Thus, Supreme Pontiff, we must seek out philosophy with our entire soul, 
as much as we are able; we must embrace philosophy with our entire 
heart and mind. This, as Cicero says, is our guide on life’s way; this is the 
finder of virtue and the bane of vice. Without this, neither ourselves nor 
the life of peoples could exist by any covenant.... Philosophy was the in- 
ventor of laws and the teacher of customs and learning. Not least, it is 
philosophy that allows each of us, when we have freed ourselves from the 
fear of death, to remain strong in the fullest tranquillity of life.43 


The humanist focus on self-reliant rationality that Perotti extols led Laura 
Cereta, who engaged in “walking knowledge” in the previous chapter, to argue 
for the ethical autonomy of women. In a letter to the ‘constant drinker’ "Bibulus 
Sempronius, she writes a "De liberali Mulierum institutione Defensio" / 
"Defense of the Liberal Education of Women" and castigates her fictive cor- 
respondent: ^In case you do not know, [the philosopher] sees with her mind: 
she furnishes paths with a window of reason through which she can ascend to 


43 Niccolo Perotti’s Version of the Enchiridion of Epictetus, ed. R.P. Oliver (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1954), 66-67: "Quod si nostros animos ratione atque doctrina excolere 
curaremus, si naturam ducem sequeremur, parvi faciendam profecto curam corporis 
putaremus, animi vero omni opera studio diligentiaque amplectandam. Nam corpus 
quidem fragile, mortale et mille casibus obnoxium natura parens fecit, animum vero fir- 
mum, incorruptibilem, immortalem. Sunt praeterea ... complures corporis aegrotationes, 
quae nullo studio sanari, nulla medicina liberari, possunt. Animi vero nulla est tam gra- 
vis tamque acerba aegritudo, qua non facile liberari possit, si ei medicinam adhibueris. 
Eius autem medicina philosophia est, cuius auxilium, ut inquit Cicero, non ut in corporis 
morbis petendum est foris, sed omnibus opibus et viribus, ut nosmet ipsi nobis mederi 
possimus, elaborandum. Philosophiam, igitur, Summe Pontifex, philosophiam quantum 
in nobis est toto animo petere, toto pectore amplecti debemus. Haec, ut Cicero inquit, 
vitae nostrae dux est, haec indagatrix virtutum explutrixque vitiorum. Haec est sine qua 
nec nos nec vita hominum ulla pacto esse potuisset.... Haec legum inventrix, haec morum 
disciplinarumque magistra fuit. Haec denique est quae facit ut omnes, mortis terrore de- 
posito, summa vitae tranquillitate frui valeamus." 
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a state of awareness."^ Women have equal access to finding the moral good 
through reason, common to all: "Nature has granted to all her own gifts; she 
opens to all the gates of choice, and through these gates, reason sends leg- 
ates to the will, for it is through reason that these legates can transmit their 
desires.’45 Cereta, like Battista Guarino, relates reason and virtue to the study 
of letters, as in her resounding conclusion to perhaps another fictive corre- 


» e 


spondent, “Lucilia Vernacula,’ ‘the common maid Lucilia’: 

Human error greatly shames and nauseates us that [those women] who, 
caught in a tangle of doubt, despair of possessing knowledge of the lib- 
eral arts, when they could easily gain this knowledge with care and virtue. 
For letters are neither bequeathed to us nor are they granted to us by 
some fate. Virtue is acquired by us ourselves.46 


Cereta's reference to “by some fate" [ex sorte quadam] shows the human- 
ist concern that virtue, rationality, and learning combine forces to contend 
with, and overcome, any challenges presented by historical circumstance. In 
the mid-1400s, the finders of knowledge and virtue, those humanists who con- 
ceived of humanity as the animal rationale, maintained this optimistic credo. 
Lapo exhibited this optimism when he dedicated his translation of Plutarch’s 
Life of Themistocles to Cosimo de’ Medici. His dedication opens with the claim 
that “truly people need not, it seems to me, either fear adverse fortune or ex- 
pect much from good fortune, if they so arm themselves with virtue and teach 
themselves so that they can endure adverse conditions with equanimity and 
use favorable conditions with moderation.”4” 


44 Cereta, Letters, 75; Epistolae, 188: “Videt, si nescis, animo sapiens et insubeundam animad- 
vertentiam fenestrat sibi ratione vias.” 

45 Letters, 79, slightly revised; Epistolae, 192-93: “Donavit satis Natura dotibus suis: Omnibus 
optionis suas portas aperuit, per quas ad voluntatem mittit ratio legatos, a qua secum sua 
desideria reportent.” 

46 Letters, 82, revised; Epistolae, 124: "Pudet nimium erroris humani, et piget earum, quae 
nodosa dubitatione detente de artium humanarum possessione desperant, quum illam 
facile possint cum solertia et virtute nancisci. Neque enim litterae ex testamento, aut 
sorte quadam nobis eveniunt: sola a nobis ipsis virtus acquiritur..." 

47 "Neque ego hoc dico in rebus humanis non permaximum in utranque partem momentum 
habere fortunam: verum siqui ita virtute se arment: atque instruant, ut possint adversa 
ferre constanter, et secundis moderate uti, his profecto non video cur aut adversa fortuna 
metuenda sit, aut secunda magnopere expectenda.” Dedication in Christopher Celenza, 
"Parallel Lives: Plutarch's Lives, Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger (1405-1438) and 
the Art of Italian Renaissance Translation,’ Illinois Classical Studies 22 (1997): 121-55, at 
149-52, passage on 150, lines 6-12; and Marianne Pade, The Reception of Plutarch's Lives in 
Fifteenth-Century Italy, 2 vols. (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2007), 2:49-53; 
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Alberti, to whom Lapo dedicated his translation of Lucian’s De sacrificiis / 
On Sacrifices, assessed learning’s ethical role in more complex ways, but ones 
that may still be read as aligning with this trust in learning the liberal arts. In 
his dinner piece Fatum et fortuna | Fate and Fortune, a philosopher recounts a 
dream vision. He begins by saying that he fell asleep while reading the senti- 
ments of the ancients on fate. He dreamt that he was on a high mountain, sur- 
rounded by shades of various souls, and that he descended to a river circling 
the mountain. He saw shades entering the river and becoming infants, and 
then growing older the farther the current carried them. A shade tells him the 
river's name is Bios or Vita [Life] and its banks is called Mors [Death]. On the 
river, some virtuous shades man boats to help those in distress. Yet the guiding 
shade tells the philosopher that in fact those shades navigate the river’s tur- 
bulence more safely who “ride the planks and, being most secure, seize their 
course in the river by looking freely right and left.... [T]hese planks [tabulae, 
thus also images] are called the liberal arts [bonae artes] Those who devised 
the liberal arts deserve honor as gods, the shade continues. They hover above 
the waves with wings and winged sandals, which illustrate their devotion to 
truth and “contempt for fallen things.” “Grant them honors, O man,’ it tells the 
philosopher, "and give them due thanks, since by means of the planks they 
have offered the best aid for completing such a laborious course of life" 48 By 
contrast the other shades that are morally depraved — envy, greed, flattery, lust, 
and gluttony are exposed here — act out their viciousness in the water's cur- 
rent, in Dantean fashion. 

Alberti's imagery is vivid and complex. The vision acknowledges the force 
of time and fortune, since one cannot choose when and where one enters the 
river of life. Nonetheless among the means for surviving the journey, and in 


passage on 50-51, lines 5-10. See also Pade's discussion of the translation, 1:269—74, along 
with that of James Hankins, "Cosimo de' Medici as a Patron of Humanistic Literature," in 
Cosimo ‘il Vecchio’ de’ Medici, 1389-1464, ed. Francis Ames-Lewis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992), 69-94, at 87. Niccolò Perotti wrote to Nicholas v of the widespread belief that “for- 
tuna omnia reguntur” (all is ruled by fortune). Perotti counters this belief by upholding 
philosophical instruction in the practice of virtue. Ms Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, 11 
VII 125 (s. xv), fols. 162-164v: “Praefatio in Plutarchi libellos de fortuna,” quote 162v. 

48 Alberti, Intercenales, ed. F. Bachelli and L. D'Ascia (Bologna: Pendragon, 2003), 50 and 54: 
“Cave tamen in omni genere mortalium esse ullos inter undas tutiores arbitreris, quam 
eos quos admodum paucissimos toto pectore inherere tabulis fluvioque huc atque illuc 
libere spectando tutissimos captare cursus vides. Tabule quidem ille apud mortales bone 
dicitur artes”; “Ale, quas gestant, veritas et simplicitas; talaria vero caducarum rerum de- 
spicientiam interpretantur.... Tribue iccirco illis honores, homo, illisque meritas habeto 
gratias, quod ad tam laboriosum cursum vite peragendum optimum hisce tabulis praesi- 
dium prestitere.’ 
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fact for prospering during its course, remain the planks of the liberal arts and 
learning. We will see Alberti bring out the changing, temporal aspects of life 
in other, more skeptical ways and we will note his views’ resonance in other 
humanist works, including Ariosto’s Orlando furioso. Here, we can see how the 
imagery may be read, like that of Cereta, in accordance with the views of hu- 
manist finders of the moral way. 

Bartolomeo Scala affirmed the rational basis of ethics in his letter De sec- 
tis philosophorum, which was discussed in the opening chapter. He wrote the 
work in 1458, when he served as a secretary in the Medici household, and 
dedicated the piece to his former patron in Milan, Filippo Borromeo. Scala 
reviews the various schools of ancient philosophy through multiple lenses: 
of Augustine reading Marcus Varro; of Cicero’s Academica, and Traversari’s 
edition of Diogenes Laertius’s Lives. He claims the Peripatetics and ancient 
Academics agreed on essential points: 


They divided the goods of the mind into two kinds: natural ones like mem- 
ory and quickness in learning and understanding, and ones acquired by 
habit such as study and application of effort and rational activity [ratio] 
(which is philosophy), through which there is a certain progress toward 
virtue. For virtue itself is a perfection and orderly sequencing of all things 
that we seek after by study, application, and reason.49 


Virtue is developed through study and the use of reason or rational activity, 
which Scala simply calls philosophia. In another context, Scala asserts a “new” 
Christian philosophy, which, while contrasting itself with the contentious 
sects of pagan philosophy, also stresses the teaching of virtue.50 

The Venetian humanist Cassandra Fedele (ca. 1464-1558) corresponded 
with Scala and his daughter Alessandra. A child prodigy, she was educated 
first by her father in Greek and Latin and then by the Servite monk Gasparino 
Borro, who taught her dialectic and philosophy. At the end of the Quattrocento 
she held a prominent place in Paduan humanist circles. In a letter to Scala from 
January 1492, she speaks optimistically about the equivalence of the ancients 
and the moderns on the basis of reason: 


49 Scala, De sectis philosophorum in Essays and Dialogues, 22-23, translation slightly revised: 
“Animi bona in duas dividebant partes ut essent quaedam natura, ut memoria et discendi 
intelligendique celeritas, quaedam consuetudine, et studia et exercitationisque assiduitas 
et ratio (quae philosophia est), in qua progressio quaedam est ad virtutem. Virtus enim 
ipsa perfectio est omniumque rerum quas studio et assiduitate et ratione inquirimus 
consecutio.” 

50 Scala, De sectis, 6: “nova philosophia, quam Christianam vocant." 
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We acknowledge that the human race is defined by our Peripatetic 
[Aristotle] as a “rational animal.’ For we surpass all other living beings 
through our faculty of reason. In this way, we are similar to the gods, 
and, as we read in Plato, we differ from them only in our mortality. It 
is no wonder then that with reason as your guide you have equaled the 
ancients whom you so greatly extol. If this reason still thrives in us as 
we hear it flourished in the ancients, we also shall be able to be counted 
among them through certain, intense application: in the final analysis, 
neither dawn and dusk nor the placement of the stars has changed in 
these times. Therefore I will not cease from imitating antiquity according 
to my strength as best as I can, so that even if I am unable to attain the 
virtues of the ancients in the least degree, I will at least burn with desire 
for the true Good.5! 


Fedele elaborates her views on the study of philosophy and virtue in two ora- 
tions. The first, at the Paduan gymnasium in honor of her cousin Bertuccio 
Lamberti in November 1487, she emphasizes how humanistic studies, espe- 
cially philosophy, heighten students’ ethical stature. After discussing rhetoric’s 
philosophical merits, she turns more generally to the critical qualities of phi- 
losophy itself: it is a field of knowledge (scientia) “that has always been consid- 
ered divine among the wisest people, and with good reason. For while other 
disciplines [disciplinae] provide knowledge about what is proper for human- 
ity, philosophy for its part teaches clearly what humankind actually is, what 
it should pursue or what it should avoid.... These studies burnish the intelli- 
gence; they sharpen and strengthen the power of reason.”52 A second oration, 


51 Fedele, Orazioni, 316 (ep. 92); corrected on the basis of Jacopo Tomasini, ed., Epistolae 
Cassandrae Fedelis (Padua: Franciscus Bolzetta, 1636), 165-66 (ep. 110): “Genus homi- 
num a nostro Peripatetico definire fatemur ‘animal esse rationale; nam ratione caeteris 
praestamus animantibus, itaque Diis similes efficimur ac solum mortalitate nos ab ipsis 
differre apud Platonem legimus. Non mirum itaque est ipsa duce veteribus quos tanto- 
pere extollis te aequasse. Si ea enim adhuc in nobis ratio viget quae antiquos floruisse 
accepimus facillime iis quoque assiduo studio annumerari poterimus neque sunt hoc 
tempore ortus et occasus necnon poli sidera denique mutata. Non, igitur, antiquitatem 
imitari pro mea virili desistam ut si priscorum virtutes minime assequi potero, veri saltem 
boni cupiditate ardeam." On Fedele's life, see Cassandra Fedele, Letters and Orations, ed. 
and trans. D. Robin (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 3-15; the entry by Franco 
Pignatti in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 45 (1995), http://www.treccani.it/enciclo 
pedia/cassandra-fedele (Dizionario-Biografico)/, last accessed 1 February 2019 and Feng, 
Writing Beloveds, 72—73 and 84-103 (96103 regarding Alessandra Scala). 

52 Fedele, Letters and Orations, 157 (revised); Orazioni, 56: “... quae scientia apud sapientis- 
simos homines divina semper habita est: et merito quidem. Nam quae hominum sunt 
caeterae disciplinae ostendunt; haec vero quid sit homo clare docet, et quid expetendum 
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in praise of literary studies, emphasizes this ethical dimension of learning 
even more strongly. Knowledge of the liberal arts (liberalium artium), she says, 
is both useful and morally fitting (honesta), for humanity distinguishes itself 
from the beasts through the possession of reason. Those who do not train their 
reason through study end up trusting blindly in fortune. "But erudite men and 
those filled with knowledge of the multitude of both human and divine mat- 
ters direct all their thoughts and mental discourse to reason, as though toward 
a target; they free their minds, prone to anxieties, from all distress.”53 

Three years before his travels to Italy, Erasmus formulated his concept of 
a philosophia Christi that embellished this optimistic credo of acquiring eth- 
ics through study. His Enchiridion militis christiani | Handbook of a Christian 
Soldier (1503) became a popular manifesto of piety. A closed humanist work, 
one that will have found the truth and path to virtue, it aligns Plato and Paul. 
Follow the Platonists among the philosophers, Erasmus advises; intellect 
and prayer should be in harmony.54 Plato admonishes us to train the mind to 
virtue.5> Erasmus expounds upon the soul-body distinction, which he sees as 
a common chord among Platonists, Peripatetics, and Stoics. “Reason in hu- 
manity serves as king," controlling the lower, corporeal passions. We should 
live according to reason, rather than feeling.56 In his 1516 Institutio principis 
christiani / The Education of a Christian Prince, Erasmus devoted greater atten- 
tion to this pedagogy. He sat on the council of the sixteen-year-old Charles of 
Spain, the future Holy Roman Emperor, and dedicated the treatise to the young 


sit, quidve fugiendum... Haec studia ingenia poliunt rationis vim exacuunt et firmant." 
Feng analyzes the Oration and its reception in Writing Beloveds, 84—94. 

53 Orazioni, 65-66: At viri eruditi et multiplici rerum humanarum divinarumque cognitione 
referti omnes suas cogitationes et animi discursus ad reationem tamquam ad scopum 
dirigunt. Ipsumque animum et solicitudinibus obnoxium omni aegritudine liberant." 

54 Erasmus, Enchridion militis christiani in Opera omnia, vol. 5.8, ed. J. Doman'ski and 
R. Marcal, 116 and 106: “E philosophis autem Platonicos te sequi malim, propterea quod 
cum plaerisque sententiis tum ipso dicendi charactere quam proxime ad propheticam 
evangelicamque figuram accedunt"; "Precatio pura in coelum subducit affectum, arcem 
videlicet hostibus inaccessam, scientia salutaribus opinionibus communit intellectum..." 
On Erasmus in Italy, see Peter G. Bietenholz, Encounters with a Radical Erasmus: Erasmus's 
Work as a Source of Radical Thought in Early Modern Europe (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 2009), 115-32. 

55 Erasmus, Enchiridion, 218: "Proinde Plato, graviter profecto, ut pleraque, in Politia sua 
negat eum virtutem constanter tueri posse, qui de turpi atque honesto nullis certis opin- 
ionibus mentem imbuerit.’ 

56 Erasmus, The Enchiridion of Erasmus, trans. R. Himelick (Gloucester, Massachusetts: 
Peter Smith, 1970), 65, slightly revised; Enchiridion, 136 and 140: "In homine vero ratio regis 
vice fungitur"; “Ac de affectibus quidem Stoici Peripateticique non nihil diversa sentiunt, 
quanquam illud convenit inter omnes, ratione vivendum, non affectu." 
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prince. The philosopher, Erasmus writes, is “someone who rejects illusory ap- 
pearances” and perceives things as they really are, outside Plato’s cave.5” To 
follow the True and the Good requires that the prince affirm the guidance of 
reason: “you will not be able to be a king unless reason is king over you.” The 
mind is wiser than the body, once reason masters the emotions; by so doing, 
the prince finds his kinship with divinity.5* Proper education in sacred and 
classical education can solidify reason’s primacy. In fact, Erasmus advocates 
that the prince acquire his knowledge from theory, rather than practice. 
Wisdom gained from experience is “wretched ... because each person reaches 
it through his own misfortune.”59 

Juan Luis Vives, the great humanist pedagogue and contemporary of 
Erasmus, echoed these associations among learning, virtue, and divinity in his 
1531 De tradendis disciplinis | On Education: “nothing in life is more beautiful or 
excellent than cultivating the mind through what we call branches of learning, 
which distinguishes us from the way of life and customs of beasts, restores us 
to humanity, and raises us toward God himself”6° And Erasmus's friend and 
contemporary, Thomas More, has his Utopians, even though unlettered, fol- 
low similar principles. His narrator Raphael Hythloday describes the Utopians’ 


57 Erasmus, The Education of a Christian Prince, ed. L. Jardine and trans. N.M. Cheshire and 
M.J. Heath (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 15; Institutio principis christi- 
anae, in Opera omnia, vol. 4.1, ed. O. Herding, 145: “Porro philosophus is est, non qui dia- 
lecticen aut physicen calleat, sed qui contemptis falsis rerum simulachris infracto pectore 
vera bona et perspicit et sequitur” and 142-43. 

58 Erasmus, Education, 52; Institutio, 173: "Regem agere non potes, nisi te ratio rexerit....”; 164: 
“Dominatur animus corpori, quod magis sapiat quam corpus.... Ut in homine quod pra- 
estantius est imperat, nimirum animus, rursum in animo quae pars est optima, ea prae- 
sidet, nempe ratio.... Si quid inest animo mali, id a corporis contagio proficiscitur, quod 
affectibus est obnoxium.” Cf. also 152: “Deus cum nullis tangatur affectibus, tamen optime 
mundum administrat iudicio. Ad huius exemplum princeps in omnibus quae gerit exclu- 
sis animi motibus rationem et animi iudicium debet adhibere." 

59 Erasmus, Education, 20-21; Institutio, 180, citing Biblical examples, Plutarch, Seneca, and 
others; 148-49: "Miseram prudentiam dixere veteres, quae rerum experimentis compara- 
tur, propterea quod hanc suo quisque malo consequitur... Proinde principis animus ante 
omnia decretis ac sententiis erit instruendus, ut ratione sapiat, non usu.” See also 169: 
practice comes last, after instruction. 

60 Vives, De disciplinis libri XX (Lyon, 1551), 4v: "nihil esse in vita vel pulchrius vel praesta- 
bilius cultu ingeniorum, quae disciplinae nominantur, qui nos a ferarum ritu et more sep- 
arat, humanitati restituit, et ad Deum extollit ipsum." On the work, see Valerio Del Nero, 
"The De disciplinis as a Model of a Humanist Text" in A Companion on Juan Luis Vives: 
Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition, ed. C. Fantazzi (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 177-226; 
and Lodi Nauta, "The Order of Knowing: Juan Luis Vives on Language, Thought, and the 
Topics, Journal of the History of Ideas 75 (2015): 325-45. 
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moral philosophy in qualified Epicurean terms. They pursue pleasure, but 
moral pleasure that adheres to the precepts of divinity, reason, and nature: 


... they seem rather too much inclined to the view which favors plea- 
sure, in which they conclude that all or most important part of human 
happiness consists. And what is more surprising, they seek support for 
this comfortable opinion from their religion, which is serious and strict, 
indeed, almost stern and forbidding. For they never discuss happiness 
without joining to the rational arguments of their philosophy certain 
principles drawn from religion.... 

Their religious principles they invoke are of this nature: that the soul 
is immortal, and by God’s beneficence born for happiness; and that after 
this life, rewards are appointed for our virtues and good deeds, punish- 
ments for our sins. Though these are indeed religious beliefs, they think 
that reason leads us to believe and accept them. And they add unhesitat- 
ingly that if these beliefs were rejected, no man would be so stupid as 
not to realize that he should seek pleasure regardless of right or wrong.... 

To be sure, they think that happiness is found, not in every kind of 
pleasure, but only in good and honest pleasure. Virtue itself, they say, 
draws our nature to this kind of pleasure, as to the supreme good.... 

They define virtue as living according to nature; and God, they say, cre- 
ated us to that end. When an individual obeys the dictates of reason in 
choosing one thing and avoiding another, he is following nature.9! 


61 More, Utopia, ed. and trans. G.M. Logan, R. Adams, and C.H. Miller (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), 158-63: “At hac in re propensiores aequo videntur in 
factionem voluptatis assertricem ut qua vel totam vel potissimam felictatis humanae 
partem definiat. Et quo magis mireris, ab religione quoque (quae gravis et severa est fe- 
reque tristis et rigida) petunt tamen sententiae tam delicatae patrocinium. Neque enim 
de felicitate disceptant umquam quin principia quaedam ex religione deprompta cum 
philosophia que rationibus utitur coniungant.... Ea principia sunt huiusmodi: animam 
esse immortalem ac dei beneficentia ad felicitatem natam; virtutibus ac benefactis nos- 
tris praemia post hanc vitam, flagitiis destinata supplicia. Haec tametsi religionis sint, 
ratione tamen censent ad ea credenda et concedenda perduci; quibus e medio sublatis 
sine ulla cunctatione pronuntiant neminem esse tam stupidum qui non sentiat peten- 
dam sibi per fas ac nefas voluptatem.... Nunc vero non in omni voluptate felicitatem sed 
in bona atque honesta sitam putant; ad eam enim velut ad summum bonum naturam 
nostram ab ipsa virtute pertrahi.... Nempe virtutem definiunt secundum naturam vivere, 
ad id siquidem a deo institutos esse nos. Eum vero naturae ductum sequi quisquis in 
appetendis fugiendisque rebus obtemperat rationi” For commentary on the Utopians’ 
moral philosophy, see Hanan Yoran, Between Utopia and Dystopia: Erasmus, Thomas 
More, and the Humanist Republic of Letters (Lanham, Maryland: Lexington Books, 2010), 
181-82; George M. Logan, The Meaning of More's Utopia (Princeton: Princeton University 
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These writings by Erasmus, Vives, and More reinforce the time-honored adage 
recognized by humanist finders of morality: that reason may raise the soul 
above the pull of corporeal passion. Humanists inherited this adage from the 
classical and medieval moral traditions and adapted it in manifold ways. The 
ethical dimensions of this hierarchy deepen in Marsilio Ficino’s studies of Plato, 
especially in his De amore | On Love (1469), a re-casting of Plato’s Symposium. 
Ficino’s work holds a critical place in the humanist finding of virtue: as we shall 
see, it amplifies the conclusions of Valla’s dialogue De vero bono from the 1430s 
and it anticipates the moral conclusions of Castiglione's Il cortegiano from the 
early Cinquecento. 

Ficino wrote both vernacular and Latin versions of this work, in which he 
set roles for seven of his humanist friends.9? Each friend adopts a speech from 
Plato’s dialogue, and Ficino establishes himself in the guise of Plato, recording 
their words. In effect, he creates a play within a play, as every persona is respon- 
sible for one from the Symposium. Despite this self-conscious mirroring, Ficino 
leaves out the moments of exchange within the Greek text, and the work reads 
as a series of speeches rather than a conversation.® The format allows Ficino 


Press, 1983), 144-81; Edward L. Surtz, The Praise of Pleasure: Philosophy, Education, and 
Communism in More's Utopia (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1957), 40; Georg Kohler, "Vernuftprinzip und Kontingenz: Zur Interpretation von Thomas 
Morus’ Utopia,’ Zeitschrift für philosophische Forshung 35 (1981): 197-222; Katherina-Maria 
Schón, "Non temere, sed iudicio: Prozesse der Urteilsfindung in und um Thomas Morus’ 
Utopia, Humanistica Lovaniensa 68 (2019): 67-104; and Ross Dealy, Before Utopia: The 
Making of Thomas More's Mind (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2020). I am indebt- 
ed to Katherina-Maria Schón for help with this passage. 

62 Marsilio Ficino, On the Nature of Love: Ficino on Plato's Symposium, trans. A. Farndell 
(London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 2016). Farndell translates the Tuscan text. I have amend- 
ed his translation where necessary in deference to the Latin edition of Pierre Laurens: 
Marsile Ficin, Commentaire sur Le Banquet de Platon, De Amore / Commentarium in 
Convivium Platonis, De Amore, ed. Pierre Laurens (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2002). On the 
different versions, see Ficin, Commentaire, ix, n.1. 

63 See the discussions of the work by Denis J.-J. Robichaud, Plato’s Persona: Marsilio Ficino, 
Renaissance Humanism, and Platonic Traditions (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press, 2018), 113-37; Celenza, Intellectual World, 159-63; and Leo Catana, “Readings of 
Platonic Virtue Theories from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance: The Case of Marsilio 
Ficino's De amore,’ British Journal for the History of Philosophy 22 (2014): 680—703. More 
generally, see Diskin Clay, "The Hangover of Plato's Symposium in the Italian Renaissance 
from Bruni (1435) to Castiglione (1528)" in Plato's Symposium: Issues in Interpretation 
and Reception, ed. J.H. Lesher, D. Nails, and F. Sheffield Hellenic Studies Series 22. Wash- 
ington, DC: Center for Hellenic Studies, last accessed 2 June 2019 at http://nrs.harvard 
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to speculate on metaphysics as much as on ethics, yet his ethical thinking is 
remarkable for its blend of emotion and intellect in view of the moral life.* 

In the final speech, Cristoforo Marsuppini assumes the part of Alcibiades, 
Socrates’s beloved, and examines the metaphor of the charioteer from the 
Phaedrus: 


In the Phaedrus, Plato calls the Mind that is dedicated to things divine the 
Charioteer of the Soul. The unity of the Soul is the head of the Charioteer. 
Reason and Opinion, which comes through things natural, he calls the 


good horse; confused imagination and sensory appetite he calls the 
bad horse.® 


Ficino would revise the image in a letter of 1477 to Giovanni Nesi, where he says 
that Plato through this metaphor “calls reason a charioteer” and the “horses 
the powers of the heart and liver"96 He partakes in the humanist lineage of 
moral allegory, whose metaphysics are the subject of the following chapter. 
In Petrarch’s De remediis, a series of dialogues that engages with Stoical prec- 
edents, Ratio cajoles and criticizes various emotions. Petrarch’s disciple and 
friend, Coluccio Salutati, renders in his De laboribus herculis / On the Labors of 
Hercules an allegorical reading of Jupiter as “the realm of reason; and human- 
ity, yet carnal, by ascending to it and being transformed, receives the light and 
fire of both reason and virtue.”6” The allegories deepen in Ficino's writings. In 
context of his De amore, this final part is devoted to the divine frenzies, which 
he defines as “an illumination of the rational soul by which God draws the 


.edu/urn-3:hul.ebook:CHS LesherJ NailsD SheffieldF eds.Symposium Interpretation - 
Reception.2007. 

64 We will examine the metaphysical dimensions of Ficino's work in the following chap- 
ter, as these dimensions ground its moral statement. On Ficino more generally, see 
Valery Rees, “Ficino and Neo-Platonism" in Brill's Encyclopedia of the Neo-Latin World: 
Macropaedia, ed. P. Ford, J. Bloemendal and C. Fantazzi (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 603-15; Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, trans. V. Conant (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943) and Die Philosophie des Marsilio Ficino (Frankfurt a.M: Vittorio 
Klostermann, 1972). 

65 Ficino, Nature of Love, 155 (7.14); Commentaire, 243: "Plato in Phedro mentem divi- 
nis deditam in anima hominis aurigam vocat; unitatem anime, aurige caput; rationem 
opinionemque per naturalia discurrentem, equum bonum; phantasiam confusam appe- 
titumque sensuum, malum equum." 

66 Ficino, Letters, 3:61 (3.27). As the editors note (3:95), Ficino translated this letter into 
Italian as part of a collection entitled Sermoni morali della stultitia et miseria degli uomini. 

67 Salutati, De laboribus herculis, ed. B.L. Ullman, 2 vols. (Zurich: Theasauri mundi, 1951), 
1:296 (3.23): "Iupiter enim ... imperium rationis est, ad quam homo, carnalis licet, ascen- 
dens atque conversus recepit lumen et ignem rationis atque virtutis." 
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soul, which has fallen from the higher to the lower, back from the lower to 
the higher.’68 

Using the Platonic or Plotinian concept of return, Ficino maintains the 
mind-body distinction and primacy of reason, even in speeches dedicated to 
the emotion of love. Sublime, celestial love, he declares through Cristoforo, 
“is the desire for divine beauty and the fervent yearning for the Good."9? But 
the emotion kindles the “rational soul,” and human beings, as another speaker 
says, are “rational animals."? This speaker, Tommaso Benci, presents the sixth 
speech, that of Socrates. He subordinates the moral virtues of justice, cour- 
age, temperance to the “nobler” intellectual virtues of wisdom, knowledge, 
and prudence. “But anyone,” Benci adds, “who has been brought up with the 
moral virtues, being purer than the others, can easily rise up to the intellec- 
tual virtues.... [T]hese intellectual virtues are granted to a soul which has been 
brought up with the best moral virtues" No wonder, Benci adds, that rational 
beings are assigned to the higher, celestial spheres.“ Carlo Marsuppini, por- 
traying Agathon in the fifth speech, offers a variation: he describes Love's four 
virtues as justice, temperance, courage, and wisdom.”? The last is aligned with 
reason, since cognition ascends from the corporeal senses of touch, taste, and 
smell to the powers of spirit: hearing, sight, and reason. Reason's power is un- 
limited, akin to the divine, and “by its very nature, understands the incorporeal 
causes of all things." Like the powers of sight and hearing, reason is "far re- 
moved from matter."? The soul must embrace these higher powers and resist 


68 Ficino, Nature of Love, 152 (revised) (7.13); Commentaire, 239: “Est autem furor divinus 
illustratio rationalis anime, per quam deum animam, a superis delapsam ad infera, ab 
inferis ad superna retrahit" The next chapter will investigate the metaphysical basis 
of these allegories. As Leinkauf notes (Grundriss, 1:726): "Die Ethik ist in der Ontologie 
fundiert (Letztere folgt nicht aus der Ersteren), sofern Sein als Produkt einer góttlichen 
Intention gedacht wird und daher Sein und Gutsein ursprünglich verbunden sind...." 

69 Ficino, Nature of Love, 155 (revised) (7.14); Commentaire, 243: “Hoc [God recalling the 
souls to himself] celestis illa Venus per amorem, id est, divine pulchritudinis desiderium 
bonique ardorem explet." 

70  Ficin, Commentaire, 133 (6.3): "| Platonici nominant] animalia ... que vero terram incolunt 
rationalia, homines." 

71 Ficino, Nature of Love, 127-28 (6.18); Commentaire, 199—201: “Morales, inquam, virtutes et 
intellective illis praestantiores. Intellective sunt sapientia, scientia, prudentia; morales: 
iustitia, fortitudo et temperantia.... Preterea, qui honestis moribus educantur, utpote 
purior aliis, facile ad intellectivas virtutes erigitur.... [C]onsiderabis hec animo optimis 
moribus educato concedi....’; Commentaire, 133 (6.3). 

72 Ficin Commentaire 113-15 (5.8). 

73 Ficino, Nature of Love, 56-58 (5.2); Commentaire, 87: "Ratio per seipsam rationes rerum 
omnium incorporeas comprehendit"; 89-91: "Tres vero superiores, a materia remotissime, 
anime multo magis conveniunt..." 
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the downward pull of the “earthly body,’ in order to see divine, incorporeal 
beauty.” 

In similar fashion, Benci declares that true lovers reject “the filth of the 
body”: 


[T]hey feed on the true nourishment of the soul.... They scorn the 
shadow-beauty of the body, raise themselves aloft, and, as if armed, drive 
away vain lusts and subjugate their senses to reason. With all diligence 
and prudence they practice philosophy with due care among physical 
shapes, treating them as traces or scents which they cleverly follow to 
track down the beauty of the soul and things divine.?5 


Ficino artfully constructs a broader Platonic basis for the humanist reliance 
on ratio and trust in learning to cultivate virtue. One finds virtue on reason’s 
watch. Ficino, through Benci, employs a gender hierarchy and bias, praising 
the masculine intellect over the female corporeal nature. Those lovers who 
give “birth from the soul” love “males rather than females, and youths rather 
than boys, for in them flourishes a keen intellect which, on account of its sur- 
passing beauty, is an excellent receptacle for the learning which the lovers wish 
to beget through nature.””6 

This praise of the masculine mind justifies the elite gathering of Ficino's 
circle, which as its precursor also looked to the brigata of young men and 
their tutor Pandolfini in Palmieri’s Vita civile. This hierarchy of gender of- 
fended Laura Cereta, who asserted the equal intellect and virtue of women. 
Humanists seekers of morality expressed their own criticism: less trusting in 
reason’s primacy, these writers highlighted other factors at play in their search 
for ethical truth: fortune, time, and sensual emotion possessed greater force, in 
their view, than reason would admit or the split between mind and body would 


74 Ficino, Nature of Love, 63 (5.4); Commentaire, 99: "Sed enim animus noster, ea conditione 
genitus ut terreno corpore circumdetur, ad officium generandi declinat." 

75 Ficino, Nature of Love, 104 (6.10), slightly revised; Commentaire, 163-65: "feces corporis"; 
^... nam solidis animi bonis vescentes.... Umbratilem corporis spetiem negligunt atque 
altius elevantur ut velut armis muniti inanes a se libidines fugant et sensus rationi subici- 
unt. Hi tamquam solertissimi omnium et prudentissimi, ita philosophantur ut per corpo- 
rum figuras quasi quedam vestigia sive odores providentissime gradiantur, ex iis sacrum 
animi numinumque decorem sagaciter investigent....” 

76 Ficino, Nature of Love, 16-17 (6.14); Commentaire, 183: "Ceterum alii vel propter naturam 
vel educationem ad animi fetus sunt quam corporis aptiores.... Ill natura iccirco mares 
et illos quidem iam pene adultos quam feminas aut pueros amant quoniam in eis magis 
admodum viget mentis acumen, quod ad disciplinam, quam illi generaturi sunt, propter 
excellentiorem sui pulchritudinem est aptissimum." 
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allow. Before reviewing their perspectives in detail, it is appropriate to analyze 
a precursor to Ficino’s views. Lorenzo Valla’s De vero bono shows the ways in 
which a humanist could, through dialogue, entertain multiple perspectives on 
finding and searching for virtue. 

Ficino’s speculative serenity in the De amore not only mutes the exchanges 
in Plato’s work, but it also builds upon the conclusions of Valla’s more dynamic 
De vero bono, or De voluptate | On Pleasure, as he named it upon its first release 
in 1431. The De vero bono portrays the conversations among humanist works 
with regard to ethics, as the ‘philosopher’ Ficino picks up and further resolves 
the tensions laid bare by the ‘rhetorician’ Valla. Valla’s dialogue both exacer- 
bates and quells the contrasts between virtue and pleasure, reason and pas- 
sion, and study and lived experience. These tensions, we will see, will remain a 
powerful source of creativity well into the early modern period.”” 

The De vero bono, in its final version, is a conversation among Catone Sacco, 
Maffeo Vegio, and Antonio da Rho, all contemporaries of Valla, in the company 
of five other men: Antonio Bernerio, a papal vicar; Pier Candido Decembrio; 
GiovanniMarco, adoctor;Antonio Bosso,astudentofValla;and Guarino daVerona. 
Catone initially presents a Stoic view of ethics, which Vegio challenges with a 
more Epicurean position, and the Franciscan Antonio presents a resolution to 
their conflict. Since Antonio's view foreshadows the positions of Ficino's inter- 
locutors in the De amore, we review his view first before examining the ways it 
responds internally to the standpoints of the both Catone and Vegio. 

Like the speakers of the De amore, Antonio claims that people naturally de- 
sire to be good: "I agree with you that nobody ever has desired anything except 
the good, and avoided evil both for oneself and for others"? He examines the 
quality of this desire for the good and pleasure (voluptas), and places its origin 
not among humanity, but in God: God creates pleasure and love of the good, 
indeed our entire happiness or blessedness (beatitudo): 


Our happiness is not God's very self, but descends from God, as the joy 
that I receive from seeing some splendor or from hearing a pleasing voice 


77 Onthe Dvb, see the treatments by Celenza, Intellectual World, 158—61; Leinkauf, Grundriss, 
1706-24; Hanna-Barbara Gerl, Rhetorik als Philosophie: Lorenzo Valla (Munich: Wilhelm 
Fink, 1974); Pellegrini, Religione e umanesimo, 299—318; as well as Trinkaus's discussion in 
Image and Likeness, 1103-50. 

78 Valla, On Pleasure, 250-51 (3.5.1): “ego vero istud ita tibi [Vegio] assentior ut nullum un- 
quam nisi bonum appetisse, malum vero refugisse contendam, nec suum ipsius modo sed 
aliorum quoque.” On the writings of Antonio da Rho, see Gian Matteo Corrias, "Classicità 
e imitazione nelle ‘Imitationes rhetoricae di Antonio da Rho” in Le strade di Ercole. 
Itinerari umanistici e altri percorsi, ed. L.C. Rossi (Florence: SISMEL, 2010), 273-98. 
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is not the same as the splendor or the voice, but they [color and voice], 
offered to my senses, cause me to feel joy. The happiness itself, then, is 
generated from our vision and knowledge of God. This, in addition, must 
be noted: although I say that pleasure or delight is the only good, I love 
not pleasure but God. Pleasure itself is love...."79 


There are two corollaries Antonio derives from the beatific perspective. First, 
the divine virtues — faith, hope, and charity — transcend all others: the other 
virtues of the philosophers do not offer the slightest glimmer of beatitude, for 
as St. Paul bears witness: “To fight with vices is torment and death. And this, 
philosophers say, is a happy life?”8° Second, as this distinction between divine 
and cardinal virtues implies, authentic pleasure is experienced in the afterlife. 
“Therefore we must abstain from this pleasure here below if we want to enjoy 
that one above. We cannot enjoy both of them, because they differ from each 
other as do heaven and earth, soul and body. Our pleasure here is more uncer- 
tain and deceptive; that pleasure above is certain and stable"?! 

With these distinctions, Valla’s Antonio sets the stage for Ficino’s commen- 
tary in the De amore. Ficino’s speakers emphasize gradual degrees of ascent, 
by love, from the sensible to the moral and then intellectual virtues and the 
angelic realm of pure intellect. To Antonio, this ascent is posthumous, in the 
other world, and has less grounding in classical ethics. Nonetheless he adds 
that there can be a foretaste of and incitement to this sublime pleasure, “when 
the mind, which is aware of right action, and the spirit, which unceasingly 
contemplates divine things, consider themselves a kind of candidate for the 
heavenly, represent to themselves the promised honors, and in a way make 
them present....”82 


79 Valla, On Pleasure, 274-75 (3.13.2): “Nam beatitudo nostra non est ipsemet Deus sed a Deo 
descendit, ut gaudium quod capio ex videnda claritate aut audienda suavi voce non idem 
est quod claritas aut vox, sed hec sensibus meis oblate faciunt ut gaudeam. Ita ex visione 
et notitia Dei beatitudo ipse generatur. Illud quoque animadvertendum: licet dicam vo- 
luptatem sive delectationem esse solum bonum, non tamen voluptatem amo sed Deum. 
Voluptas ipsa amor est...” 

8o Valla, On Pleasure, 262-63 (3.8.4): “Pugnare cum vitiis tormentum et mors est. Et hanc 
philosophi aiunt esse vitam beatam?" See also 278-79 (3.15.1). 

81 Valla, On Pleasure, 266-67 (3.10.12): "Quare hac abstindendum est si frui illa volumus; 
utraque non possumus, que non aliter inter se contrarie sunt quam celum et terra, anima 
et corpus. Verum nostra hac incertior et fallacior, illa vera explorata et stabilis." 

82 Valla, On Pleasure, 266—67 (310.2): “cum mens sibi conscia recti et animus considerandis 
divinis assiduuus quasi candidatum se quondam putat et promissos honores sibi depingit 
et quodammodo presentes facit..." 
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Like Ficino and other humanists, Antonio returns to the mind-body distinc- 
tion as a fulchrum to transcend to the world of stable, supersensible virtue. 
The pedagogical note resounds at the close of his remarks. The love of physical 
beauty (amor pulchritudinis), he warns, especially erotic desire, is the great- 
est temptation to draw youth “from the correct studies and every virtue.”83 So 
studies and virtues coincide once more in the cause of moral enlightenment. 
And the mind, being so learned, will shine like the countenance of Moses in 
the happiness of the heavens, though this, too, is reserved to us after death and 
the separation from the body: 


When Moses spoke with God in the cloud or in the tabernacle, may we 
suspect that he even asked for the freedom of the life he had lived till that 
moment?... We can see from this how much greater is the joy of the mind 
than of the body in that happiness [beatitudinem] of the heavens. The 
learned are usually more inflamed than the unlearned by the hope of this 
joy perceived by the mind.84 


We will return to examine the metaphysical qualities of Antonio's vision 
in the following chapter; here we note its moral import. His words conclude 
the dispute between Catone and Vegio in the De vero bono, and they also close 
down the hermeneutical play opened by the earlier sections of the dialogue. 
The persona of Vegio, as an Epicurean, is an ethically destructive force, who 
blasts at truisms that content other humanists personified by Catone. He at- 
tacks philosophers’ hypocrisy, asserting that Aristotle desired fame more than 
truth; the vaunted superiority of the contemplative life is in fact against human 
nature and leads only to cultivating anxiety and even suicide.85 The Stoic hon- 
estas, like all virtues, are mere names: honestas derives from honor, which is 
granted by the crowd; public sentiment and social circumstances determine 


83 Valla, On Pleasure, 292—93 (3.23.3); “a rectis studiis et ab omni virtute." One need only 
think of Sampson, Hercules, David, and Solomon, he admonishes. 

84 Valla, On Pleasure, 302-303 (3.24.16): "Moyses, cum in nube aut in tabernaculo esset lo- 
queretur cum Deo, an unquam anteacte etatis libertatem requisisse suspiciamur?.... Ex 
quo cernitur quanto sit preclarius animi gaudium quam corporis in illa celorum beati- 
tudine. Ac cuius gaudii quod animo percipitur spem magis docti quam indocti incendi 
solent." We will see in the next chapter how both Cusa and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
use this same image of Moses in the tabernacle in their metaphysical thinking. 

85 Valla, On Pleasure, 140 (2.2.1); 152 (2.8.5). See also 196—217 (2.28-29), Vegio's review of phi- 
losophers' folly and hypocrisy. He speaks of Aristotle's untimely death 206-207 (2.28.19) 
as the result of his contemplation: “In quo testatus est in contemplatione non beatam 
vitam consistere sed anxietatem et mortem. Factus est ergo ille pro felici miser, pro stu- 
dioso parricida, pro sapiente insanus...." 
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the moral verities of a given time and place. No one knows honor after death, 
and death itself is a somnus eternus, a state of insensibility. Since fame (gloria) 
is not a virtue, Vegio argues, it must be a pleasure. And pleasure is the only 
good, based on the “useful” (utile) rather than any notion of “right” behavior 
(rectum).86 In contrast to Perotti and other contemporary humanists, Valla’s 
Vegio insists that laws and learning are also founded on utility, and not on an 
intrinsic moral foundation.?" This useful pleasure has no divine, supersensible 
origin, but bases itself on the senses: “Nothing is useful that does not touch our 
senses; and what we feel or sense is either pleasant or unpleasant.”®* Beauty 
and pleasure are shorn of a stable, supersensible ground, and instead Vegio 
insists that they are gifts of the body, subject to time, and cites Ovid, Homer, 
and Virgil as witnesses.89 

These twin related premises, that the true good is sensible pleasure, and 
that at best convention determines the morality of action, leads Vegio to assert 
that adultery is permissible as long as one escapes detection; he even justifies 
the act of Gyges, who raped the Lydian queen while cloaked in invisibility.9° 
One should, he claims, avoid injuring others out of self-interest, and the pro- 
moters of virtue are in fact devoted more to their own welfare than to that of 
others. The learning of virtue is therefore mere shadow-play, when it is enough 
for us to follow examples of those who lived with honor and esteem: 


When you admit that the ancients tried to become wise and failed — 
indeed remained at a great distance from wisdom - do you give us hope 
of becoming wise by such an example, or fear that what none has been 
able to reach ought not to be tried for at all? Why should it not be enough 
for us to live as those whom we honor rightly live? What kind of modesty 
is it to seek for more?... But why should I go on talking? It has already 


86 On honestas and honor and reputation, see Sacco's words in Valla, On Pleasure, 128 (1.46.1) 
and then Vegio, 152—54 (2.8.6—7). On the nature of death as insensibility, 158 (2.9.8). On the 
fame and pleasure, see 160—62 (2.10.2—3); and pleasure's utility, 88 (1.14.1). 

87 Valla, On Pleasure, 220 (2.32.1): "Etenim non solum leges, de quibus superius disputavi, 
ad utilitatem que voluptatem parit invente sunt, verum etiam urbes et civitates... Quid 
commemorem tot innumerabiles artes, preter illas quas vocant liberales, sive ad rerum 
necessitatem sive ad elegantiam vite ornatumque spectantes ...?" 

88 Valla, On Pleasure, 88 (1.14.1): “Nihil est utile quod non sentiatur; quod autem sentitur aut 
iocundum aut iniocundum est." 

89 Valla, On Pleasure, 94-96 (1.19.46). 

go Valla, On Pleasure, 192 (2.26.10-11). 
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been proved that the virtuous [honestatem] is an empty and imaginary 
concept.?! 


The provocative nature of Vegio's views prompts Antonio to respond that he 
is speaking with eironeia, or dissembling. Vegio, in short, is playing a game. 
"You, I said, have truly been a simulator or an ironist, more a Socrates than 
an Epicurus."? Here the dialogue begins to close down and narrow its inter- 
pretative range. Antonio exposes Vegio's mask and his disingenuousness. Even 
Antonio's sense of irony is a narrow one, perhaps derived from Theophrastus. 
Nonetheless, Vegio's role as jester and joker of philosophical virtue remains on 
the page. Antonio notes that unlike the dialectician, the orator is permitted to 
make us of various reasonings, contrary thoughts, and striking examples, and 
thereby bring to light the truth even when it has been in hiding.9?? 

Ficino's De amoretherefore stands Janus-like at the close of the Quattrocento, 
resolving the ethical tensions that Valla laid bare, and foreshadowing later at- 
tempts to integrate the finding of Platonic virtue into Renaissance dialogue. 
One of these attempts is Il libro del cortegiano.% In its fourth and final book, 
Castiglione presents his interlocutor Pietro Bembo's discourse on the moral- 
ity of love. Bembo's discourse offers a variation of the views in the De amore, 
yet Castiglione places the rationalism of Bembo's moral stance in context of a 
more energetic dialogue that hearkens to the skeptical, searching openness of 
earlier humanist works, including the Decameron. 

Castiglione's Bembo aims to justify the higher, sublime love of the older 
courtier in contrast to the passionate, unstable longings of younger men. 


91 Valla, On Pleasure, 184 (2.23.3); 186-87 (2.24-1-2): “Nam cum fateamini veteres elaborasse 
ut sapientes forent idque consequi nequivisse, ab eoque longissimo intervallo abfuisse, 
spem nobis affertis isto exemplo posse nos evadere sapientes, an timorem id non esse 
temptandum quod effici omnino non possit? Cur non satis sit nobis ita vivere ut illi adhuc 
qui in summo sunt honore vixerunt? Cuius modestie ut ultra requirere?... Quanquam 
quid loquar? Cum iam probatum sit honestatem rem inanem et imaginariam esse.’ 

92 Valla, On Pleasure, 158-61, (3.7.2-5): "Proinde suspicor non serio te fecisse sed ioco, 
Socratis quem eirona greci appellabant.... Nam quis nostrum, Vegi, dubitat de te, cuius 
oratio ad pervertendos animas magis apposita est ... te tui fuisse dissimilem, cum aliter ac 
nunc locutus es non modo vivas sed etiam loqui soleas?... Tu, ut dixi, simulator quidem 
iron fuisti et magis Socrates quam Epicurus." 

93 Valla, On Pleasure, 272 (3.12.6): “At orator multis et variis rationibus utitur, affert contraria, 
exempla repetit, similitudines comparet et cogit etiam latitantem prodire veritatem." 
Antonio goes on to praise Valla for his rhetorical indictment of dialectics. 

94 Another would be Pietro Bembo's Gli Asolani, often examined in this context, or Leone 
Ebreo's Dialoghi dAmore: see Elliott M. Simon, The Myth of Sisyphus: Renaissance Theories 
of Human Perfectibility (Madison: Farleigh Dickinson University Press, 2007), 204-16. On 
Bembo, see Feng, Writing Beloveds, 136-208. 
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Similar to Ficino’s speakers, Bembo puts forward a hierarchy of human knowl- 
edge. The lowest form is in common with animals and gained through appe- 
tite or desire that comes from sense perception; the next is through choice 
that comes from reason, native to humanity alone; and the highest is from will, 
born of the intellect, which humanity shares with angels. Thus rational choice 
allows humanity to choose between brute sensuality and higher, intellectual 
insight.95 Human errancy, its false opinion, occurs when people follow sensual 
desires; true knowledge is based on “rational choice."96 

Bembo's emphasis on the rational basis of knowing accords with views of 
other humanist writers. He develops its implicit mind-body distinction when 
expanding on the moral dimensions of love. Love of physical beauty, common 
to youth, is sensual and rebels against reason, whereas genuine beauty is a sa- 
cred thing, born from God: it is a circle with goodness (bontà) at its center. In 
this way, beauty cannot exist without goodness, and indeed the Beautiful and 
the Good are one and the same thing.?" Like Ficino's Carlo Marsuppini, Bembo 
claims sight and hearing to be higher organs of sense perception, “ministers of 
reason,” which can fortify the heart against sensual appetites. “Rational love is 
happier than sensual love,” and the older courtier can “enjoy beauty without 
passion,” and can turn away base desire with the use of reason.98 The moral 
course therefore raises one upward on a ladder from fallen passion and sensu- 
ality to the dwelling of true beauty, ^which remains hidden in the inmost secret 
recesses by God." Bembo enjoins learning to the mind's moral ascent, implying 
the notion of Plotinian return: 


Then the soul, which has departed from vice and is purged by the study 
of true philosophy and is given to a spiritual life and is practiced in the 
things of the intellect ... opens those eyes which all have and few use, 


95 Castiglione, Cortegiano, 315 (4.51), with echoes of Giovanni Pico's metaphysics, discussed 
in the next chapter. On the form of the work, see Cox, Renaissance Dialogue, 51-58. On 
the presence of Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism in the fourth book, see James Hankins, 
"Renaissance Philosophy and Book tv of Il Cortegiano" in The Book of the Courtier, ed. 
D. Javitch (New York: WW. Norton, 2002), 377-88; Hankins also stresses that Bembo's 
thoughts on love are "heavily indebted" to Ficino's De amore (384). 

96 Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, trans. C.S. Singleton (New York: Doubleday, 1959), 316 
(4.52); Cortegiano, 316, “per elezion di ragione" 

97 Castiglione, Cortegiano, 317, 320—21 (4.53, 57, 59). 

98 Castiglione, Courtier, 347, 349, 351 (4.60, 64, 66); Cortegiano, 324-25, 327: “ministri della 


me 


ragione”; “l’amore razionale è più felice che ’l sensuale”; “goder la bellezza senza passione.” 
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and sees in itself a ray of that light which is the true image of the angelic 
beauty communicated to it....99 


As if to strengthen his echo of Ficino’s work, Castiglione has Bembo confess at 
the end of his oration that a Platonic “sacred erotic frenzy” (sacro furor amo- 
roso) impelled his choice of words.190 

Bembo's conviction about the love of sublime goodness and beauty, rooted 
in rationality and learning, does not fully capture Il cortegiano’s ethical mes- 
sage. Just as Valla’s De vero bono uses the statements of Maffeo Vegio as preface 
and prologue to the remarks by Antonio da Rho, so too Zl cortegiano employs 
the exchanges in dialogue to condition and qualify Bembo’s statements. Prior to 
his oration, various speakers debate the possibilities of learning virtue, and the 
power of fortune, both positive and adverse (4.1-47). Bembo begins his com- 
mentary by noting that a member of their circle, Ottaviano Fregoso, had played 
a “game” [gioco] by speaking about the nature of love while at the same time 
confessing his own lack of experience in amorous affairs.!?! He banters with the 
leading ladies of the gathering, the Duchess Elisabetta Gonzaga and Emilia Pia, 
confessing his reluctance to speak of love unless drawing from his own work, 
Gli Asolani. Castiglione reinforces these Decameronian moments by adding a 
self-reflective pause before Bembo's speech: “Whereupon messer Pietro, having 
first remained silent for a while, made ready as to speak something important, 
then said....”"10? These moments are missing from Ficino's De amore, which is, we 
have seen, a masculine gathering, and from Antonio's speech that closes the De 
vero bono, spoken also among men. In addition, Castiglione interrupts Bembo’s 
soliloquy by allowing other speakers to debate his points. Signor Morello da 
Ortono and messer Federico Fregoso, Ottaviano’s brother, discuss how it is 


99 Castiglione, Courtier, 355 (4.69), revised and 353 (4.68); Cortegiano, 330-31: “che nei se- 
creti penetrali da Dio sta nascosta”; 329: “però l'anima, aliena dai vizi, purgata dai studi 
della vera filosofia, versata nella vita spirtuale ed esercitata nelle cose dell’intelletto ... 
apre quegli occhi che tutti hanno e pochi adoprano, e vede in se stessa un raggio di quel 
lume che è la vera imagine della bellezza angelica a lei communicata..." 

ioo Castiglione, Courtier, 357 (4.71); Cortegiano, 332. 

101 Castiglione, Cortegiano, 314 (4.50): "1 signor Ottaviano, ancora che egli sia male esperto in 
amore, pur l'altra sera mostró nel suo gioco di saper che alcuni inamorati sono..." 

102 Castiglione, Courtier, 336 (4.51); Cortegiano, 315: "Allora messer Pietro, avendo prima al- 
quanto tacciuto, poi rasettatosi un poco, come per parlare di cosa importante, così disse...” 
See Decameron 2.3.3, with regard to Pampinea, and 2.9.2, with respect to Filomena. See 
Stephen Kolsky's comments on the affinity between the two works in "Making and 
Breaking the Rules: Castiglione's Cortegiano,’ Renaissance Studies 11 (1997): 358-80; 361 
and 373; and more generally with respect to Bembo in idem, "The Decameron and Il libro 
del Cortegiano: Story of a Conversation," Heliotropia 5 (2008): 1-19. 
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natural to desire physical beauty, and how love of beauty leads to conflict and 
even war (4.55—56); and Count Ludovico da Canossa contests Bembo's conclu- 
sions by stating that many people consider it impossible for love to follow rea- 
son (4.61). In short, Castiglione’s own game or philosophical play reminds the 
reader that Bembo’s own speech on love's morality need not be taken at face 
value, no matter how fervently he professes its divine inspiration. 


4 Fortune’s Challenge to Virtue 


The moral virtues can, with reason’s guidance, restrain the turbulence of the 
passions and indeed, as Ficino noted, harness the power of the heart’s mag- 
nanimity. This conception, nourished by tradition, provided humanists with 
grist for their moral mills. In the eyes of many historians, these humanists cul- 
tivated their moral ideas in well-tilled soil, and the fruits of their labors, though 
nurtured with learning, appear stale and time-worn.!?? Yet humanists looked 
for virtue’s foes also beyond the unruly passions or proclivity to vice; they iden- 
tified obstacles to moral enlightenment in two related forces: extrinsic and 
intrinsic fortune and innate human foolishness. Both displayed the extracog- 
nitive or precognitive realms and brought into view how little of their lot was 
subject to reason's sway. 

In the humanist imagination, fortune was generally unstable and pre- 
carious. The goddess Fortune balances unsteadily on the ship of life, as in 
Pinturicchio's fresco for the Sienese Duomo, with her arms holding a sail filled 
by shifting winds. Fortune, in the classical and medieval traditions, is more 
metaphor than concept.!?^ In Petrarch’s poetry, fortuna is the storm the poet 
faces on the sea of life (Rvf 272.12). As a deity or force, she remained feminine, 
like the Greek Lachesis, and could embody both the frailties and virtues that 
early modern culture assigned to women. Olivuccio di Ciccarello could set the 
Virgin afloat on a crescent moon, aggregating classical and Christian power 
(Figure 2). 

Butthe humanists' overall treatment of Fortune accented its impermanence, 
transience, and mobility. The question they faced was whether, and to what 
degree, humanity might understand, or even constrain, its force. There arose 


103 Seethe comments by Kristeller and Hankins above, chapter 1. 
104 On this distinction, see the discussion of Blumenberg, chapter 1. 
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FIGURE 2  Olivuccio di Ciccarello, Virgin and Child, ca. 1410-1420. 
The Walters Art Museum, Baltimore 
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three contrasting, and at times overlapping, answers to this question.) First, 
following the Boethian model, humanists could subordinate Fortune to divine 
providence, even as its workings remained mysterious. Salutati, in his De fato et 
fortuna / On Fate and Fortune, applies this hierarchy, one which finds its figura- 
tion in Olivuccio’s painting of the Virgin. Salutati draws heavily on Scriptural 
and scholastic sources (though not, interestingly, on Petrarch’s De remediis).106 
Other humanist finders of virtue, especially those confident in reason’s power 
to determine and secure moral progress, could see, as in Pinturicchio’s fresco, 
morality confronting and resisting Fortune’s sway as it stirred the emotions 
and desires. Yet still other humanists, those who sought the moral good, were 
less confident or more skeptical, and appreciated Fortune’s challenge to one’s 
moral and indeed existential security. The existential challenge will be weighed 
in the next chapter. Here we are concerned with Fortune’s amoral impetus that 
moved humanists either toward finding or toward seeking the guidelines for 
moral choice. 

This impetus affected humanist thinking in two ways. Fortune showcased 
the accidental conditions of life. And it also conveyed life’s inherent muta- 
bility and capriciousness. With regards to the latter, we have seen that Lapo 
and Perotti prefaced their translations of Plutarch to their patrons Cosimo de’ 
Medici and Nicholas v with remarks on how reason and virtue may master for- 
tune’s whims. But as to its first quality, one’s accidental place in the river of life, 
we may return to Alberti’s dream vision Fatum et fortuna. In this vision, one 
cannot choose when one enters the river Bios. And yet fortune may provide a 
soul, in this vision, with opportunity — occasio, kairos — to embrace the planks 
of the liberal arts in order to navigate the currents. 

More triumphantly, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, the once-courtier and 
future pope, wrote his 1444 letter entitled Somnium de fortuna | A Dream of 
Fortune to brighten the glory of Alfonso of Naples: in this vision, Alfonso em- 
ploys his virtue to seize fortune by her hair, in accordance with classical depic- 
tions of occasio." Aeneas's panegyric recognizes that virtue or reason allows us 


105 On Renaissance views of fortune, see Timothy Kircher, “Fortune” entry in M. Sgarbi, ed., 
Encyclopedia of Renaissance Philosophy (Springer, 2015), DOI 10.1007/978-3-319-02848- 
4.943; and Antonino Poppi, “Fate, Fortune, Providence, and Human Freedom" in 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, 641-67. 

106 See Witt, Footsteps of the Ancients, 330—33. 

107 Piccolomini, Somnium de fortuna in Epistolarium seculare, ed. R. Wolkan and A. Van Heck 
(Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 2007), 301-10; 307. The work is discussed 
by Poppi, “Fate, Fortune,” 647—48; Isabella Nuovo, “Il Somnium de Fortuna di Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini,’ in L. Secchi Tarugi, ed., Pio II Umanista Europeo. Atti del XVII Convegno 
Internazionale (Chianciano-Pienza 18-21 luglio 2005) (Florence: Cesati, 2007), 515-473 
and Stefano Colonna, “Variazioni sul tema della Fortuna da Enea Silvio Piccolomini a 
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to adapt to shifting circumstances, if only to a degree. For everything is subject 
to time and change. 

As a precedent to these works, Petrarch’s popular De remediis shows the lim- 
its of reason as well as its potency. We have noted how Ratio contends with 
emotional responses to various conditions of life. While Ratio speaks at length 
about the conditions of poverty and wealth, failure and success, it falls silent 
before the weight of suffering and the facticity of death. Fortune itself, Petrarch 
remarks in his late, autobiographical work De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia 
/ On His Own Ignorance and that of Many Others, submits to time's passing: 
senescunt fortune, he writes; one’s fortunes grow old, too, in accompaniment 
with one's time on earth.!08 

Drawing on the traditions of Boethius, and also Horace, Petrarch empha- 
sizes the concept and image of ludus fortunae, the game or play of fortune. 
For Fortuna, in the words of Boethius, states, "And shall humanity's insatia- 
ble desire tie me to some constancy in my habits? This is my power, this the 
game I continually play. I turn my wheel with speed and light to change the 
low to high, the high to low"?? And earlier, Horace confronts fortune's playful 
strength with the lines: 


Fortuna saevo laeta negotio et 
ludem insolentem ludere pertinax 
transmutat incertos honores, 
nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 


[Fortune enjoys her grim work and will never 
Give up the cruel game she plays of changing 

Her mind and her rewards: 

She loves me, then she loves me not, woos him. |! 


Petrarch deeply admired both writers, declaring them, in a letter to Boccaccio, 
to be among those whom he absorbed not merely in his mind but in the 


Francesco Colonna,’ Storia dell'Arte 66 (1989): 127-42. On this scene, see Aby Warburg, 
The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity: Contributions to the Cultural History of the European 
Renaissance, trans. D. Britt (Los Angeles: Getty Research Institute, 1999), 452. 

108 Petrarch, De remediis, 1:1050-1147 (2.17332); Invectives, ed. and trans. D. Marsh 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Havard University Press, 2003), 252. 

109 Boethius, Cons. phil. II.pros.2: “nos ad constantiam nostris moribus alienam inexpleta ho- 
minum cupiditas alligabit? Haec nostra vis est, hunc continuum ludum ludimus: rotam 
volubili orbe versamus, in ma summis, summa in mis mutare gaudemus." 

110 Horace, Odes, trans. J. Michie (New York: Modern Library, 2002), 184-85 (3.29.49-52). 
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marrow of his bones. In the De remediis, the game of fortune places all in mo- 
tion, allowing no resort to providential security! 

Poggio, a great reader and admirer of Petrarch thematized the force of for- 
tune in his De varietate fortunae | On the Varieties of Fortune (1447—48), which 
he dedicated, like Perotti, to Nicholas V.!2 The work cites Petrarch’s famous 
letter to the Dominican Giovanni Colonna (Fam. 6.2), which, as I noted in the 
previous chapter, recounted their walks and talks among the crumbling monu- 
ments of Rome. It is precisely this narrative that Poggio will echo in his open- 
ing; he describes how he looked over the city from the Capitoline hill with his 
humanist friend Antonio Loschi, who muses over its faded glory: 


Read through if you will all the histories, study all the records of litera- 
ture, scrutinize all the chronicles of recorded history: fortune has offered 
no greater example of its changes than that of Rome, a city at one time 
the most beautiful and most magnificent of all. 


[Evolvas licet hystorias omnes, omnia scriptuarum monumenta per- 
tractes, omnes gestarum rerum annales scruteris: nulla unquam exempla 
mutationis suae maiora fortuna pretulit, quam urbem Romam pulcher- 
rimam olim et magnificentissimam omnium....] 


This beautiful sentence, with the dirge of omnes, omnia, omnes, omnium sur- 
rounding the rhythmic cadence of long vowels, commemorates “most beauti- 
ful Rome” - as she once was. Now the city lay before them in ruins, such that 
even the outlines of the ancient city was concealed from view: “Dumbfounding, 
indeed, the force and fluctuation of fortune, which, having demolished to the 
ground the very bulwark of buildings that their founders thought immune to 
fate, left almost no vestige of all these things."!!3 

So too, Poggio writes to Nicholas, does fortune hold sway over human affairs. 
Poggio's pessimistic conception of the human moral condition comes to the 


111 Petrarch, Fam., 4106 (22.2.13); De remediis, 1:870 (2.79): “quibus nunc solutus, lumine red- 
dito, quod fortuna suis auferre sequacibus solita est, illius circulatricis instabiles ludos 
vides.’ 

112 On the admiration for Petrarch among later humanists, see Kircher, “Petrarch and the 
Humanists.” 

113 Poggio, De varietate, 91-92. The second citation reads, ““Stupenda quippe vis est ac vari- 
etas fortunae, quae etiam ipsas aedificiorum moles, quas extra fatum illarum conditores 
existimabunt, funditus demolita, nihil fere ex tantis rebus reliqui fecit" Poggio says this 
conversation took place during the pontificate of Martin v (1417-1431), thus likely (if fic- 
tively) in the 1420s, after Poggio returned to Rome from England. 
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fore. The mindless and illusive desire for power (insana dominandi cupido), 
the ingrained ingratitude that displaces people from the bulwark of reason, 
subjects humanity to the “game” and “theater” of fortune. Fortune “cherishes 
them, using them according to its rule: first casting them down, then unmask- 
ing [detegit] their folly"!^ Two characteristics of Poggio's thinking come to 
light. First of all, he is keen to illuminate the inherently deceptive qualities 
of human existence. Fortune uncovers and unmasks our foolishness, which 
we would hold secret. The previous chapter showed his preoccupation with 
hypocrisy, and his dialogue Contra hypocritas appeared in the 1440s, close to 
the composition of the De varietate. Secondly, he grounds his pessimism on the 
humanist trust in virtue and reason, which fools abandon or neglect by sub- 
mitting to aberrant emotions. “But of everything,’ he writes to Nicholas, “that 
nature has imparted to us, there is nothing better than wisdom, nothing more 
eminent than virtue: fortune possesses no dominion over virtue, since virtue 
is beyond it.” ['Sed omnium que nobis natura indidit, nihil melius sapientia, 
nihil virtute prestantius, in qua nullum, cum supra eam sit, imperium fortuna 
possidet.”]."5 That he would ring out this trust with a string of absolutes — 
omnium, nihil, nullum — shows the strain that these reflections place on his 
allegiance to this moral truism. 


5 Laying Down the Moral Habits: Dialogues of the Dead 


Other humanists would break more completely from a reliance on moral rea- 
son. Poggio himself must have experienced cognitive dissonance between the 
reliance on reason and the existential sense of fortune's will and folly’s way. 
He could have confirmed this feeling through his reading of Lucian, one of 
his favorite authors. Rinuccio da Castiglione translated a number of Lucian’s 
dialogues in the first half of the Quattrocento. In his version of Philosophers for 
Sale | Philosophorum illustrium vitarum venditio, he renders the buyer’s con- 
versation with Heraclitus by accenting fortune’s playful power over all things: 


Heraclitus: Oh my friend, do you fail to see that all human affairs are filled 
with anxieties and difficulties, and that none is free from trouble: for that 


114 Poggio, De varietate, 89-90: “Quo igitur inanis multorum ambitio atque insana dominandi 
cupido paulum comprimatur, statuimus his mandare libris plurium varios atque inspera- 
tos casus quas fortune ludus palam statuit hominibus notandos.... Illa enim quos fovit, 
suo iure utens, primum deicit, tum eorum stultitiam detegit.... Homines certe ex arce 
rationis deicit nulloque boni viri offitio uti sinit." 

115 Poggio, De varietate, 89. 
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reason I lament your miseries. Fortune will have played with your affairs, 
so that they are perpetually changing, what are up are down, and what 
are down are up, and never remain the same.... For this reason, I lament 
your blindness and at the same time your hardship, who pursue hastily 
and heedlessly this game of Time filled with happenstance and ruin. 


Merchant: Tell me, friend — for I call you also by this name - I do not know 
what you mean by “Time”. 


Heraclitus: A small boy continually playing and subjecting human affairs 
to various fates. 


The disillusioned buyer departs with the telling remark, “and on account of 
these things no one of sound mind will buy you.”1!6 
The question, however, is just who possessed a “sound mind,” or whether all 


mortals were subject not only to outward fortune but also personal folly or in- 


sania. In Rinuccio’s translation of Lucian’s tenth Dialogue of the Dead, Mercury 


attacks a philosopher for disguising his inner depravity through outward fin- 
ery: ‘And who is this guy — so puffed up and full of himself under the guise of 
righteousness? He is freighted with self-concern, sports a well plaited beard, 


and is approaching with such delicate steps.” Mercury cries out to him to lay 


down these accoutrements (habitum deponere) before entering Charon’s ferry: 
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First of all shed these clothes [habitum], oh philosopher, and then every- 
thing else. Great Jove, what boasting and arrogance, what knavery and 
deception and quarreling and vanity ... and he took with him all forms of 
dissembling.!7 


Lucian, Philosophorum venditio, trans. Rinuccio, Ms Vatican City, BAV Vat. lat. 4155 f. 39v; 
Vat. Ross. 377, f. 3or: “[Heraclitus]. heu hospes nunquid vides humana omnia angustiis 
plena ac difficultatibus. eorumque nihil esse absque molestia: quapropter vestras deploro 
miserias. quos fortuna eo eluserat: ut quae sursum deorsum et item deorsum sursum per- 
petuo mutantur: nec unquam instatu permanent eodem.... hanc ob rem deploro cecita- 
tem vestram simul et erumnam qui hunc evi ludum casu et ruina plenum ultro precipites 
certatim sequamini. Merca[tor]. Dic mihi hospes. nam quo te appellem nomine. nescius 
sum quid est evum. Herac. Puer continuo ludens et variis casibus humana subiciens.... 
Merca. Et huius rei gratia nemo sane mentis te mercabitur.” 

Lucian, Dialogus mortuum X, trans. Rinuccio, Mss Vatican City, BAV Vat.lat 4155, ff. 35r- 
36v, 35v-36r: “At vero quis iste sub honestatis habitu supercilio elatus, tum cura onus- 
tus atque perplexa barba ornatus: tum lento pede advenit.... Imprimis philosophe hunc 
habitum depone, tum et reliquam. Pro iuppiter! quantam iactantiam, atque arrogantiam, 
quantamque ignaviam quantamque insaniam et lites et vanitates ... atque omnia genera 
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Rinuccio translates the Lucian’s Greek oyua (form, shape, figure) as kabi- 
tus. It would not have escaped a philosophically-trained humanist such as 
Poggio, or Alberti, that his habitus, for Lucian, could be more outward show 
than ethical, Aristotelian deportment. 

Alberti was another, more piercing reader of Lucian than Poggio. His 
Defunctus | The Deceased, the longest of his Dinner Pieces, and his novel Momus 
stage dead souls in the afterlife, echoing Lucian’s Cataplus (The Downward 
Journey) and De fletu (On Mourning). The Downward Journey presents the 
tyrant Megapenthes in the underworld, explaining to Hermes, Clotho, and 
Charon the events he saw on earth after he died; in On Mourning, a deceased 
son appears from the underworld to his parents and seeks to console them. 
Alberti takes on these sources as with Lucian’s Charon and Philosophers for 
Sale when writing Defunctus. He informs the dinner piece with the elements of 
fortune’s transience and temporality, and this sense of life’s passing conditions 
his treatment of humanist learning and virtue. He treats these topics playfully 
in the form of the dialogue, as new and hidden features of the dead soul’s ethi- 
cal existence come to light in the course of conversation." I will examine the 
dinner piece in some detail, since it shows how creatively humanists could 
portray thoughts as the “slaves of life,” and therefore the emptiness of moral 
axioms that did not take root in lived experience. 

As noted, Defunctus is a dialogue. A man of humanist erudition, who has re- 
cently died, encounters his friend in the underworld. Their conversation raises 
questions about the humanist credo that reading the classics leads to moral 
edification. If Cicero, paraphrasing Plato’s Phaedo, famously stated that “the 
whole life of philosophers is a preparation for death,” Defunctus emphasizes 
that even after death, humanists turn to philosophizing without much gain in 


deceptationum secum tulit." The Latin has been cross-checked with Vatican City, BAv Inc. 
IV.151 (int.2), 2-4. 

118 See David Marsh’s discussion of the dialogue's sources in Lucian and the Latins, 51-58, 
and in his translation of the work: Leon Battista Alberti, Dinner Pieces, trans. D. Marsh 
(Binghamton: MRTS, 1987), 247-48. The editors of the Defunctus have noted a number 
of echoes of Lucian in their notes to the text: Alberti, Intercenales, 357 n.4, 359 n.5, 369 
n.11, 385 n.19, and 419 n.29. For commentary on the Defunctus, see Eugenio Garin, “Leon 
Battista Alberti e il mondo dei morti” in Garin, Interpretazioni del rinascimento, ed. 
M. Ciliberto (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 2009), 2:251-62. The article first ap- 
peared in Giornale storico della filosofia italiana 4, series 4 (1973): 178-89. It was elaborated 
asan appendix to his chapter on Alberti in Rinascite e rivoluzioni: Movimenti culturali dal 
xiv al xviii secolo (Bari: Laterza, 1990 [first ed. 1975]), 133-92; 183-92; also J.H. Whitfield, 
"Momus and the Language of Irony" in The Languages of Literature in Renaissance Italy, 
ed. P. Hainsworth, V. Lucchesi, C. Roaf, D. Robey and J.R. Woodhouse (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1988), 31-43 and idem, “Alberti in the Intercenali: I: Defunctus,” Italian Studies 46 
(1991): 58-68. 
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virtue or wisdom." The dialogue in fact shows skepticism toward the moral 
weight of humanist learning. This scholarly zeal, Defunctus suggests, capsizes 
rather than pilots the ship of one’s moral voyage; the practices of humanist 
education are imbalanced, and overlook the inherent transience of human 
knowledge. Alberti issued these skeptical soundings as early as his De com- 
modis litterarum atque incommodis | On the Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Learning, written in his twenties.!° In Defunctus, he spotlights humanist insa- 
nia: the word, in his Neolatin, means folly, deception, and self-deception. The 
dead souls, in their post-mortem conversation, expose vividly the humanist's 
otherworldliness. Even after death, he is deaf and blind to the power of his pas- 
sions that have shaped his destiny. Alberti therefore reviews Lucian’s dialogues 
through the lens of Plautus: the supposedly enlightened humanist is actually 
the alazon of the comedic stage, the boaster targeted by irony.?! 

The alazon in the dialogue is Neophronus: “he of new life or mind” or “newly 
wise." He meets in the underworld an old friend, Polytropus, “he of many 
turns or wiles,” the archaic Greek epithet given to Odysseus or to Hermes, the 
messenger-god who serves as psychopomp for the newly dead.!22 Creating a 
play within a play, Neophronus describes to his friend the sights he witnessed 
in his household after his death. He recounts that his wife makes love to the 


119 Cicero, Tusculans 1.30: “[t]ota philosophorum vita ... commentatio mortis est," paraphras- 
ing Phaedo 67d: "xoi 16 pedémua ATO TOOTS a tty TAY qUAocóQuy." 

120 Alberti, De commodis litterarum atque incommodis, ed. L.G. Carotti (Florence: Olschki, 
1976). 

121 The term “comedic dialogue” (komódischer Dialog) has rightly been applied to a num- 
ber of Lucian's writings, combining the two genres: Manuel Baumbach and Peter von 
Méllendorff, Ein literarischer Prometheus: Lukian aus Samosata und die Zweite Sophistik 
(Heidelberg: Universitátsverlag Winter, 2017), 176-191, 177: "Der Lukianische Dialog 
ist nicht nur ein Medium sozialer Energie und des (dramatischen) Austausches auf 
der Ebene des fiktiven Gespráchs, sondern er wird in einigen seiner Schriften auch 
selbst zum Gegenstand des zwischen Text und textexternen Rezipienten geführten 
Bildungsdiskurses.... Dabei werden Gespráchspartner zusammengeführt, die in der lit- 
erarischen Tradition zuvor — soweit wir es aus der Überlieferung ersehen kónnen — noch 
nie miteinander geredet haben, und das bekannte (mythische) Geschehen wird auf un- 
gewohnliche Weise wieder ‘ins Gesprách gebracht." This integration of comedy, dialogue, 
and myth appealed to many humanist writers. 

122  Od.1ia and 10.330, and in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, lines 13 and 439. Lucia Bertolini 
has demonstrated Alberti's reading of the Homeric epic via the 14th-century translation 
prepared by Leonzio Pilato under the encouragement of Petrarch and Boccaccio: Grecus 
sapor: Tramiti di presenze greche in Leon Battista Alberti (Rome: Bulzoni, 1998), 17-18. 
A number of the surviving codices of the translation are interlinear. Alberti may have 
learned of the Homeric hymns through the exchanges between Byzantines and Latins at 
the Council of Union in Ferrara and Florence in 1438-39. Hermes also plays this role in the 
dinner piece Cynicus. 
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gardener after first pledging her undying chastity; then he sees his son rejoicing 
over his death, proclaiming his liberation from patriarchal parsimony. More 
comically, he tells Polytropus that his steward begins dispensing his most pre- 
cious wine to his companions. The two shades then commiserate of the sway 
of insania and stultitia (folly) over mortal life. 

Yet this moment of shared sympathy provides but a brief hiatus to his 
deepest lament. He witnesses his relatives looting his library, upset for being 
excluded from his will. They tear apart his books, he says, in order to steal pre- 
cious bindings and they shred his own commentarium, an autobiographical 
narrative, in order to salvage precious ointment in smaller parcels. Echoing a 
common humanist complaint, Neophronus grieves over the hours of human- 
ist study now so thoughtlessly trampled by these faithless familial philistines. 

In conclusion, Neophronus tells Polytropus that one of his enemies, a bank- 
er, uncovered a fortune that he had hidden beneath an aqueduct that he built 
as a legacy, a symbolic eternum futurum. He declares that “fortune loves the 
wicked and hates the good” and that mortals are more “fools than human be- 
ings,” since they lack “discretion, prudence, or sound virtue.” He rejoices that 
he has escaped the spectacula ridicula of mortal misery and anxiety.!23 

Alberti's work unfolds the ironies of humanist certainties. Neophronus is 
“newly wise,” only in a limited way — though he does not see these limits. He re- 
mains agitated and distressed over the series of betrayals, and thus is far from 
achieving the inner serenity he would possess as an enlightened humanist. 
These betrayals reveal also the blindness that afflicted him in his studious self- 
sufficiency, as he is outwitted by wife and servant, his social inferiors. 

Alberti's term insania expresses this deception and folly. The meaning re- 
veals itself through the conversation between the two dead souls at the work's 
mid-point. 


Neophronus If I was most foolish in more important things, wouldn't 
you expect me to be replete with madness in this as well.... 
It was the burden of my greatest witlessness [insanie] that 
in my simplicity I convinced myself of the loyalty and kind- 
ness of my kinsmen. 

Polytropus So among mortals even gravity and virtue are tinged with 
trickery [aspersa insania est]? 

Neophronus {had tricked myself [Ipse fui insanus] into thinking dishon- 
est men honest, when they were most wicked and criminal. 


». us 


123 Alberti, Intercenales, 426: "fortuna malos diligit, odit probos"; “insan[i] quam homines"; 
"consilio, prudentia, aut virtute integra." 
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Polytropus Is virtue among mortals, then, merely a cloak for their wick- 
edness and a veil for their crimes? Are all so perversely en- 
gaged in deception [perverse insaniunt]? 

Neophronus I would convince you of this: this stain so deeply colors and 
so thoroughly imbues human minds and character that no 
thought, no discourse, no judgement, no custom, nor opin- 
ion of mortals is free from folly’s rule.124 


In Alberti’s language, insania embraces the innate tendency to deceive or be 
deceived that we examined in the previous chapter. In the context of this chap- 
ter, humanists explored this tendency for its ethical implications. Hearkening 
to the humanist pre-occupation with hypocrisy, insania includes the failure to 
see the reality of things hidden beneath seeming, and conversely the desire to 
manipulate this seeming for personal advantage. Over both the tricked and 
the trickster lies the veil of concealment, which the learned gaze does not pen- 
etrate, even after death. 

Alberti presents Neophronus as a deceased man of learning, a dead human- 
ist soul. In the dialogue, along the pathways of Neophronus's partial recollec- 
tion, Alberti traces reversals not only in social hierarchies, but also inwardly, in 
the moral order of the human spirit, mind, and body. His psychic constitution 
would find satisfaction in monuments to his fame in print and stone, which he 
obsessively pursues. How liberated then is his mind, how powerful his virtue to 
withstand misfortune and adversity? Neophronus proclaims his posthumous 
sovereignty over insania and mortal folly in a closing statement to Polytropus: 


As soon as I left the bond and burden of the flesh, I quickly became horri- 
fied at the deceits [insanias] and madness of mortals.... Therefore I con- 
gratulate myself heartily: for I left behind deception [insaniam], dullness, 


124 Alberti, Intercenales, 386: “Neophronus: ‘Credin me, qui maioribus in rebus fuerim stul- 
tissimus, in hac quoque non fuisse refertissimum dementia?.... Illud in se maxime insanie 
pondus habuit, quod tam simplici animo de fide meorum affinium ac benivolentia mihi 
persuaseram.... Polytropus: ‘Itaque apud mortales enim gravitas ac virtus aspersa insania 
est? Neophronus: ‘Ipse fui insanus, qui improbos probos putarim; at illi fuere flagitiosis- 
simi ac scelestissimi’ Polytropus: ‘Ergo virtus apud mortales toga sceleris et flagitii velum 
est? Itane omnes perverse insaniunt?' Neophronus: 'Hoc tibi persuadeas velim: in animis 
atque mentibus hominum ita hanc labem manasse, ita longe lateque diffusam esse, ut 
nulla eorum meditatio, nulla percursio, nullum iudicium, nulla institutio, nulla opinio 
mortalium sit ab imperio stultitie libera." Cf. also 372, with regard to deception and insa- 
nia concerning his wife. 
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obtuseness, and vulgarity: while here I received right and true prudence 
and wisdom, and a keen power of mind and character....!25 


Yet the dialogue exposes this claim as empty. Neophronus recounts only with 
shock and anger the events he witnesses after his death. The unfolding of the 
narrative displays his grief and anxiety over his reputation; furthermore, his 
lament lays bare his ethical missteps in his humanist preoccupations. “I valued 
my studies so highly,” he tells Polytropus,” that I disregarded my personal for- 
tune, my public and domestic affairs, my friends’ conversations, as well as holi- 
days and pleasures."26 Given his obsessive stinginess, the reader has reason to 
question whether his claim of serenity (akin to apatheia or ataraxia) is entirely 
true. By his modality of existence, moreover, Neophronus blinded himself to 
his own condition when writing his autobiography. His studies estranged him 
from his family and also himself. They deepened the self-delusion, the insania, 
although they should have fostered self-knowledge and light the path to virtue. 
At the close, he fails to see how, in his proclaimed detachment, he remains 
fixed on worldly things: reputation, monuments, in short, self-love. Instead 
he turns to indict Fortune, temporal vicissitude, pleasures, and general moral 
depravity for overthrowing the proper use of reason and blocking humanity’s 
pursuit of virtue and happiness.!27 Yet he himself has removed himself from 
these dangers, he claims: 


... I congratulate myself heartily. For I left behind there delusion [insa- 
niam|, sloth, dullness, stupidity. And here I have gained true prudence 


125 Alberti, Intercenales, 434: "Cum itaque a vinclo et mole carnis vix tum primum disces- 
seram, is fui qui insanias et dementias mortalium illico abhorrui. An idem ero, qui admo- 
dum solutus, liber et sapiens cupiam iterum illigari, iterum in servitutem redigi?.... lam 
quidem nihil agendum ipse in primis censui, quam eo multo ex vociferantium tumultu ... 
[et] huc ad vos opportune profugere; cedere illis longe immanissimis furiarum spectacu- 
lis; huc me ad vos conferre, quo quidem in loco futurus sim animo, ut spero, vacuo ac 
nudo omni terrarum macula et labe. Quamobrem vehementer ipse mihi congratulor: 
nam illic dimisi insaniam, tarditatem, hebetudinem, stoliditatem; hic autem rectam ve- 
ramque prudentiam et sapientiam una et acrem mentis atque ingenii vim multa cum 
celeritate pervestigandi, discernendi dignoscendique suscepi." The speech of Anchises in 
Aeneid 6.724—51 resonates here, with regard to the burden of the body and Pythagorean 
purification of souls. I am indebted to Catherine Castner for this reference. 

126 Alberti, Intercenales, 394-96; slightly revising Marsh’s translation in Dinner Pieces, 1n: 
“Tanti in litteris versari existimabam, ut fortunas meas omnes ac publica et domestica ea 
quevis negotia amicorumque sermones diesque festos voluptatesque omnes neglexerim." 

127 Alberti, Intercenales, 432: "Hinc furens atrociter fortuna urget; illinc motus rerum et even- 
tus vehementer obstat. Hinc altrices vitiorum et alumne voluptates insidiantur; illinc 
ratio, depravatis moribus acta et nimio sensus impetu labefacta, prosternitur ac iacet." 
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and wisdom, together with keen and swift mental powers of analysis, dis- 
cernment, and discrimination.!28 


After Nephronus's final speech, Polytropus leads him away into the gloom. 

Fortune, folly, mischance. These forces and features of the human moral 
condition loom large in the humanist imagination, gaining stature from 
Petrarch’s formulations in both Latin (the De remediis) and the vernacular 
(Trionfi). Alberti takes heed of these examples and casts them in new ways in 
his dialogues. In the second half of the Quattrocento the ludus fortunae, the 
game of fortune, posed greater challenges to the humanist ideal of the moral 
animal rationale, the finder of the moral good, and gave deeper contours to its 
counterpart, the homo ludens, the seeker of the Good. Lucian, as noted, set the 
stage for humanists to explore these challenges. 

The next great reader of Lucian after Alberti was the Neapolitan Giovanni 
Pontano. He has been admired for his elegant Latin verses on love and mar- 
riage, but his dialogue Charon, modeled on Lucian's and Lucianic examples, 
deserves close attention for its portrayal of the differing modalities, finding 
and seeking, that humanists employed in their ethical investigations. 

The Charon is the first of five dialogues Pontano wrote. He likely composed 
it in 1469, the same year as Ficino's De amore. It is his least didactic and most 
playful, perhaps because at the time Pontano was still advancing his position in 
the humanist circles of Naples.!29 Like Alberti, Pontano uses the underworld to 
contemplate life's finitude and the various ways humanity responds to ethical 


128 Alberti, Intercenales, 434: "Quamobrem vehementer ipse mihi congratulor: nam illic 
dimisi insaniam, tarditatem, hebetudinem, stoliditatem; hic autem rectam veramque 
prudentiam et sapientiam una et acrem mentis atque ingenii vim multa cum celeritate 
pervestigandi, discernendi dignoscendique suscepi" Slightly revising Marsh, Dinner 
Pieces, 124. 

129 The other dialogues are Antonius, Actius, Asinus, and Aegidius. The edition used is 
Giovanni Gioviano Pontano, Dialogues, vol. 1: Charon and Antonius, ed. and trans. 
J.H. Gaisser (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2012). Scholarship on 
the dialogues and life of Pontano includes Liliana Monti Sabia and Salvatore Monti, Studi 
su Giovanni Pontano, ed. G. Germano, 2 vols. (Messina: Centro Interdipartimentale di Studi 
Umanistici, 2010); Jerry H. Bentley, Politics and Culture in Renaissance Naples (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1987); Lodi Nauta, “Philology as Philosophy: Giovanni Pontano 
on Language, Meaning, and Grammar,” The Journal of the History of Ideas 74 (2011): 481- 
502; and Matthias Roick, Aristotelian Moral and Political Thought in the Renaissance 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2017). For his use of Lucian, see Keith Clemons Sidwell, "Lucian of 
Samosata in the Italian Quattrocento,” Ph.D. thesis (King's College London, 1974), 247-53 
and Marsh, Lucians and Latins, 129-43 and Mattioli, Luciano, 101-12. On Pontano’s intel- 
lectual world and legacy, see Shulamit Furstenberg-Levi, The Accademia Pontaniana: 
A Model of a Humanist Network (Leiden: Brill, 2016). 
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mandates. Pontano's dialogue is a hybrid, episodic piece, as much a drama as 
a dialogue, with separate scenes and characters, and it closes with two poems 
in various meters. This closing scene underscores Pontano's self-awareness as 
a poet. His Neolatin verses, as much as his dialogues and treatises, earned him 
wide acclaim. The Charon displays his skill at integrating poetic and philo- 
sophical discourse. If his remaining dialogues, from the Actius to the Aegidius, 
involve extended didactic inquiries set in the contemporary Neapolitan 
Accademia, this work assumes the Neo-Lucianic underworld for its stage, pro- 
viding Pontano a theater in which the lives of various souls come round to 
eternity and confront their moral reckoning. While the dialogue shows a keen 
understanding of classical philosophical authors and their dicta, the demigod 
Minos mentions the poets, not these authors, as the "first to record the truth 
about the underworld,” and he claims that they suffered persecution at the 
hands of the wicked in the same way as Socrates and Christ.130 

In proclaiming the primacy of poetic otherworldly insight, Pontano recalls 
here no doubt the legacy of Homeric and Hesiodic poetry, which resonated 
in the sources of Boccaccio's Genealogia deorum gentilium | The Genealogy of 
the Pagan Gods, among other humanist works. But he may also refer to con- 
temporary poet-humanists such as Antonio Beccadelli, his friend and men- 
tor, not to mention himself. Shortly before Pontano completed his Charon, 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini composed his Dialogus, his dream journey to the 
afterlife, which portrays Beccadelli and Maffeo Vegio as poets close to philoso- 
phers and examines the philosophical use of metaphor.!81 These Quattrocento 
writers develop and clarify the inquiries of earlier humanists, and their poetic 
approaches to philosophy explore the pre-conceptual and paradoxical moral 
pathway more intently than the conceptual or logical. They are well-versed in 
both camps, that of finding and seeking the moral Good, and reason, for all its 
sway, finds its limits in the face of the extra-rational realities of fortune and 
death. Fedele wrote to Scala that ^we surpass all other living things through our 
use of reason. In this way, we are similar to the gods, and, as we read in Plato, 


130 Pontano, Charon, 1213 ($7): “poetas, qui primi de inferis vera prodiderunt..."; 22-23 (815): 
"Et profecto ita res habet, ut qui nimio plus sapere studeant, ii demum praeter coeteros 
desipere inveniantur" 

131 See the remarks on the Somnium in the opening of Chapter 2; see also Piccolomini, 
Dialogus, 25-26, where Bernardinus defends the place of poetry using Aeneas's own 
words and the authority of Aquinas; and 123-24, when Bernardinus discusses the truths 
of Vergil's description of hell (Aen. 6.739—742) as “non sine philosophorum alta doctrina 
promulgatum est" and says of infernal suffering, "Si quando, inquit [Origenes], animas in 
sacris codicibus igne pati corporeo reperimus, spiritalem afflictionem per metaphoram 
intelligimus." Henderson notes that Origen's condemnation for heresy was confirmed at 
the Council of Florence in 1442. 
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we differ from them only in our mortality”; here humanity appears in these 
writings primarily a mortal rather than a rational animal. 

Moral certainty based on the assessments from human rationality is still 
in play in the dialogue, “in play” meaning both of importance and also under 
question. The poet Pontano places the finding of virtue in conversation with 
the awareness of life’s contingencies and transience, especially in terms of how 
this transience is implicated in language. The title character Charon is identi- 
fied more than once as a philosophus and most tellingly Minos calls him phi- 
losphum quaerentem (§36), the seeking philosopher. The ferryman, true to his 
character, is constantly in motion, crossing to meet souls on their entrance to 
the underworld, posing questions to gods and souls alike. His nature is conver- 
sational and he embodies the pendular, path-like quality of the dialogue as a 
whole. Here the work, in its exchanges, takes on philosophical form. In a more 
considered and thorough-going way than his humanist predecessors, Pontano 
displays in the Charon how moral claims are continually conditioned by mo- 
mentary, shifting, intersubjective encounters. 

Drawing on the legacy of his fellow humanists, Pontano’s dialogue assesses 
the import of classical moral thinking for Quattrocento life. The Charon sets up 
and therefore destabilizes terms, texts, and sources. Authors, authorities (even 
divine ones), and narrators present themselves as imperfect and partial. The 
dialogue asks its readers to appreciate this instability and fallibility as a central 
component of ethical questioning. 

On account of its transitions, movement, and circularity, the path (6366) 
of the dialogue discloses its method (j1€9050¢). “Method” here are outlooks 
on the path, not a conventional method or system of statements and argu- 
ments. These outlooks are observations in a series that have a cumulative 
and reciprocal bearing on the dialogue’s underlying question, “what is moral 
philosophy?"132 

Atthe opening, Minos and Aeacus appear as judges in the underworld. They 
wish to know more about the affairs on earth, in order to prepare their judg- 
ments, and call on Charon for information. Charon enters, musing how mor- 
tals delude themselves with hopes. When Aeacus praises his philosophizing, 
Charon describes how much he learns from listening to the conversations of 
learned souls — even to their captious word-play. Devotion to philosophy, he 
says, is “the consolation for my labors and my companion.” He exits on Minos's 
order as they see from afar Mercury approaching. Minos and Aeacus remain 
and ponder the differences between youth and age, the finitude of all natural 


132 I am employing here the notion of u£0o3oc articulated by Heidegger in his lectures 
on Parmenides: Parmenides, ed. M.S. Frings, in Gesamtausgabe, v.54 (Frankfurt a.M.: 
Klostermann, 1992), 87. 
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things, and human vanity: “it is certainly the case,’ Aeacus says, “that those 
who are eager to be excessively wise are in the end found to be more foolish 
than the rest.”183 

Mercury becomes Charon’s main interlocutor in the central section of the 
dialogue. He tells Charon about the earthly realm, and asks about the identity 
of the shades in the underworld. He recounts Aristotle's literary excellence, 
and the scholastics’ distortions of Aristotle’s work. They walk to meet Minos 
and Aeacus, where Mercury holds forth on mortals’ increasing disrespect for 
the gods and growing fondness for war. He criticizes the irrational desire to 
know the future and then superstitious religious festivals, which the clergy cul- 
tivate. Charon notes the appropriateness of the feast-day celebrations, since 
they rightly reveal human foolishness and depravity. “Hoc” — this symbolic 
reasoning — “est philosophari” [“this is what it means to philosophize”; §39]. 
Mercury agrees and denigrates humanity for its anxieties and sorrows, and its 
innate depravity. 

Charon then goes to discuss philosophy with Diogenes and Crates. Diogenes 
mocks the power of the gods, and Crates, in contrast to his traditional persona, 
appears disconsolate over his loss of wealth and adverse fortune. Meanwhile 
Mercury, Minos, and Aeacus continue their indictment of mortal life. Princes, 
Mercury claims, are greedy, bellicose, and given to tyranny and pleasure. Minos 
agrees that Roman virtue is dead, to which Mercury speaks of changes wrought 
by time and custom: Greece, he says, “nulla iam est” (“is no more”) in obvious 
reference to the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

Mercury then takes the stage and interviews grammarian souls, who insult 
one another and also aim their criticism at Beccadelli and Pontano himself. 
In the longest and final section, Charon speaks to various shades according to 
type: a female prostitute, a thieving, lascivious monk, an equally greedy and 
lustful bishop, and finally an unfortunate girl seduced by a priest. This series is 
broken by his encounter with a jesting philosopher from Tuscany, who laughs 
as he plays with language. The shade then provides an account of his life, 
which was devoted to private affairs. Through a number of questions, Charon 
comes to admire his tranquillity and humor. The shade concludes by calling 
human concerns vanitatem ac stultitiam (§61). He identifies an arriving soul — 
this time from Umbria — as one “who practiced philosophy with both words 
and behavior.”!54 Charon asks this shade about virtue. Virtue, the soul says, is 


133 Pontano, Charon, 16-18 ($10): “... ut scitis, possum, patitur, id omne ad philosophiam con- 
fero; ea laborum meorum solatrix est et comes..." ; 22-23 ($15): "Et profecto ita res habet, 
ut qui nimio plus sapere studeant, ii demum praeter coeteros desipere inveniantur" 

134 Pontano, Charon, 14-15 ($63): “qui cum et verbis philosopharetur et moribus." 
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the via or medium between humanity and divinity. Charon praises his eloquent 
words about happiness, which humanity all-too-often fails to see. 

By following this path, Pontano’s readers encounter the Charon’s method of 
dialectical inquiry. A number of contrasts color the readers’ way through the 
dialogue: gods and humanity; reason and emotion; stasis and transience; and 
the underworld and the earthly realm. On the one side, the gods and demigods 
play the role of finders of virtue and ethical truths, similar to the humanist 
writers of treatises and “closed” dialogues. They resort to apodictic pronounce- 
ments and fix the value of things with philosophical claims that remain secure 
in their timeless validity. For his part, Charon assumes the role of dialogical 
counterpart. He questions and searches for greater ethical awareness through 
conversation. Rather than proclaiming moral certainties, his queries elicit an- 
swers that are situational and framed by circumstance. Readers are brought 
to attend not only to moral statements but also to gaps between these state- 
ments, to reversals and contradictions. Moral philosophizing then takes form 
as more than conceptual arguments. It is alert to contexts and personalities, to 
incomplete and fragmented understanding that faces moments, over time, of 
greater clarity or obfuscation. Here readers sense that the dialogue’s meaning 
is less linear and less indebted to logical sequence or progressive reasoning. 

In the dialogues, the god and demi-gods, especially Mercury and Minos, 
give voice to philosophical dicta. Mercury asserts that the gods possess moral 
and epistemological clarity: “they cannot slip,” he says, “err, be deceived, or 
be ignorant.” Their main concern is honesti cura, “righteous conduct.” By con- 
trast, mortals are “are immersed in great mists and clouds” and prone to moral 
failings.!85 In the opening section, Minos declares that they have always hated 
the truth and been ungrateful to the gods. He cites Aristotle for the ground of 
this debility, namely the failure to employ reason in mastering the emotions. 
Similar to Cereta's letters, Minos asserts that vices result from the disobedience 
to reason. He elaborates on the division between mind (animus) and body, tell- 
ing Charon that the “whole origin [of evil] indeed is from the body,” that that 
"rational soul" (animus) is also culpable for not commanding the corporeal 
passions ($10). Aeacus later draws a political analogy from this division, assert- 
ing that "kings have the same right over their peoples as the mind does over the 
body" and therefore royal vices can infect a large number of their subjects.136 


135 Pontano, Charon, 48-49 (828): “... neque enim tali dii indigent nomine, quippe qui labi, 
errare, decipi, ignorare nequeant. At apud mortales, qui tanta effusi sunt caligne et nube, 
nomen ipsum sapientis inventum est..." 

136 Pontano, Charon, 58-59 ($35): “... reges idem in populis ius habere quod in corpore ani- 
mus, atque ut animorum perturbationes corpus inficerent, ita et regum vitia subiectos 
populos." Mercury also takes up the mind-body distinction when arguing against divi- 
nation and the quest for knowledge about future things: this exceeds mortals' capacity: 
54—55 (832): "Etenim et eius divinus sit animus, moles tamen corporis ... minus illum 
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In Charon’s final conversation of the dialogue with the Umbrian shade, 
the shade seems to ally virtue with reason, and emphasizes virtue's security 
and stability. Other things, he says, are fluxa et fragilia, “transitory and per- 
ishable; they can be carried away in a moment of time. But virtue is a strong 
and lasting good.” The happy person achieves complete virtue “by doing the 
good and knowing the true,” keeping desires under control, and living “free 
and secure.”137 

This shade speaks of virtus as a medium, in two senses of the word. Virtue 
has the Aristotelian sense as a “mean” “that shuns,” he says, “apparent extremes 
in action.” But virtue also stands as the “middle ground” between humanity 
and divinity, and thus as the way (via) from one to the other: 


Indeed, if this mean (medio) is taken away, there is no access to god, no 
way that leads to him, since virtue both was acquainted with god in the 
beginning and has brought back among the saints those who have lived 
in accordance with it.138 


In a line that we shall pursue in the following chapter, the shade suggests that 
knowledge and right action have a metaphysical basis, since the gods and the 
wise are aligned; the gods guarantee the fixity and firmness of goodness and 
truth. 

The dialogue therefore reinforces the hierarchical distinctions that hu- 
manists gleaned from the classical and medieval traditions: the distinctions 
between mind and body, reason and emotion, virtue and the fragile goods of 
fortune. In this way, the dialogue appears “closed”: it confirmed for its readers 
the dicta that they found in other humanist works and offered these dicta as 
guides for their moral lives; the work provided a sense of security and clarity 
buttressed by the weight of ancient authority. 

But the dialogue also opens up another vein of interpretation. This path 
is a quest for moral meaning characterized by the figure Charon, the search- 
ing philosopher. Pontano crafts this alternate pathway in a manner different 
from the irony used by Alberti, although he aims for the same ends. While he 


habile atque idoneum reddit, cui ipsa sese divinitas pandat..." Chance and fortune are 
separate from reason; thus “quonam modo quod natura sua incertum sit, certum id ef- 
ficere, et quod inconstans firmum reddere ratio poterit?" 

137 Pontano, Charon, 16-17 (864), slightly revising Gaisser's translation: “Coetera cum fluxa 
et fragilia sint, auferri temporis momento possunt, at virtus firmum et stabile bonum 
est.... Felicem igitur qui bene agendo recteque intelligendo perfectam fuerit virtutem as- 
secutus ... liber ac securus vixerit..." 

138  Loc.cit.: “Nam cum virtus medium quoddam sit extrema quae videantur in agendo fu- 
giens.... Quo quidem dempto medio, nullus est ad deum accessus, nulla quae ad illum 
perducat via, quae et ipsa principio deum cognoverit et qui secundum se vixissent inter 
divos retulerit." 
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is keen to suggest, as Alberti does, contradictions and reversals, the weight is 
on transience and multivalent, linguistic resonance deriving from Pontano’s 
poetic sensibility. The second, more open avenue of meaning is inherently less 
straightforward than the philosophical distinctions proclaimed by Mercury 
and Minos. Its more winding exposition demands of its readers a feeling for 
allusion and shifting definitions of terms. It plays with language, even at its 
apparently most serious moments. 

As we noted, the Umbrian shade describes virtue as a medium and this term 
has more than one meaning. Not only an Aristotelian mean between extremes, 
virtue is also a way or path (via). This via leads (perducat) the soul to God; it 
carries back (retulerit) the soul among the blessed. The good life is dynamic, 
not static; it involves a movement and process. The shade's language itself — 
medium, via, perducat, retulerit — offers only a momentary balance or tempo- 
rary code of meaning, as he modifies and colors the concept of the virtuous 
mean with another sense of pathway and transit. 

Here readers, at this moment in the dialogue, must recall the circumstances 
of the Umbrian shade’s appearance. The Tuscan shade introduces him, and 
this shade overtly jests with language as he laughs at the follies of mortal life. 
The varieties of language and moral foolishness are inherently linked. For lan- 
guage discloses the unsteadiness of moral character, and the labile condition 
of humanity reflects itself in the mobility of language. Charon asks him, “Are 
you the sort [talis] who wants to play games [ludere] with Charon?” The shade 
responds with mock seriousness, “But I've never played games with either 
knucklebones [talis] or dice" Such punning and sport continue for some time 
through a series of exchanges. When the ferryman remarks that “Each has his 
own [suae] pleasures,’ the shade says, “I have never taken any pleasure from 
a sow [suae]. Should I have such a filthy creature for a pet?... I had princes in 
my jests, not animals; I made them my sport [ludos] In his play with words, 
the shade shows a keen sense of multiple meanings. For him, life is a comic 
contest, a challenge to hear ambiguity amid supposed certainty, and to laugh 
at moral shortcomings. Thus his play opens up the closed moral dicta of the di- 
vine interlocutors. A forerunner to Erasmus’s Folly and Shakespeare’s fools, he 
knows life’s contingencies and misunderstandings, and he retains a sovereign 
attitude toward misfortune. “For one should laugh,” he tells Charon, “at for- 
tune’s games [fortunae ludos] and not grieve a bit at the inevitability of nature.” 
“Wisdom,” Charon observes, “is hidden in the laughter of this man.”!99 


139 Pontano, Charon, 102-107 ($858-59): “Char. Talisne tu es qui ludere Charontem velis?]. 
Umbr. Atque qui talis ipse unquam lusi nec tesseris.... Char. Videlicet suae cuique sunt 
voluptates. Umbr. Nullam ego e sue voluptatem coepi unquam: egone bestiolam tam 
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In the scene prior to this one, Mercury also moderates a comic battle 
among grammarians. One of them turns to Mercury and asks him to criticize 
Beccadelli for his neologism epistolutiam, “a little note.” Mercury responds, he 
says, “on Antonio's behalf [pro Antonio]”: “The Italian language has not only 
created new diminutives, but also invented certain patterns of accreting syl- 
lables in order to express scorn and opprobrium."^? This episode, preparing 
for the playful punning of the Tuscan shade, is also a game with deeper sig- 
nificance. Pontano dramatizes how language undergoes constant and creative 
transformation. The dialogue builds upon and transcends the traditional hu- 
manist debate over the place of the vernacular. Rather than arguing about how 
the vernacular dialect is derived from its Latin ancestor, as Bruni and Biondo 
did, the work focuses on the ways the vernacular informs Neolatin usage: new 
words arise and definitions expand, adding layers of meaning over time. 
Pontano implicitly criticizes the stability of the way his contemporaries under- 
stand the classical concepts of philosophy (including ratio), preparing the way 
for the more radical sense of mutability in the essays of Montaigne. 

For the philosopher's search for virtue, then, time and temporality form the 
matrix of meaning. Virtue may be path and also a mean. New souls arrive in 
Hades shaped by new experiences, and they understand moral terms in new 
ways. What then are the consequences for moral philosophy itself? Who or 
what is a philosopher; what does it mean to practice philosophy? By raising 


immundam in delitiis haberem?... principes viros in iocis habui, non bestiolas, illos mihi 
ludos faciebam.... Umbr. Nam et fortunae ludos ridendum esse et naturae necessitatem 
nullo pacto dolendam.... Char. Sub huius risu latet sapientia." 

140 Pontano, Charon, 94-95 ($53): "Panhormitam quoque Antonium acriter increpitato, 
quod epistolutiam in diminutione protulerit..." Italicum linguam non modo novas dimi- 
nutiones fecisse, verum etiam augentium vocum formas quasdam invenisse detractionis 
ac ignominiae gratia.” Scholars have viewed this scene as an example of Pontano's pen- 
chant for word-play, but the scene also prepares the reader's path to the jesting Tuscan 
philosopher. The shades argue about verb tenses and the different genders and etymolo- 
gies of stone (/apis) and rock (petra). One strikes another with his hand (manus) and 
says, "rationem afferas oportet cur manus cum in pugnum coit, cum verberat, dici hic non 
debuerit"; 92-95 ($52). 

141 On the linguistic debates, see Mirko Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare: storia di una 
questione umanistica (Padua: Antenore, 1984), 4—72; idem, Storia della lingua italiana: 
Il Quattrocento (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1992), 57-65; Giuseppe Patota, ed., Leon Battista 
Alberti, Grammatichetta e altri scritti sul volgare (Rome: Salerno, 1996), xiv-xix; Sylvia 
Rizzo, Ricerche sul latino umanesimo, vol. 1 (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 2002), 
75-85; Martin McLaughlin, "Latin and vernacular from Dante to the age of Lorenzo (1321 — 
c.1500)" in The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, vol. 2, ed. A. Minnis and I. Johnson 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 612—625; and Christopher S. Celenza, "End 
Game: Humanist Latin in the Late Fifteenth Century" in Latinas Perennis II: Appropriation 
and Latin Literature, ed. Y. Maes, J. Papy, and W. Verbaal (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 201-42. 
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such questions, this chapter's study of humanist thinking on the moral good 
reflects back to the theme of the previous chapter, revealing deeper dimen- 
sions of humanist thinking on knowledge and truth. Furthermore, this ethical 
thinking has metaphysical implications, as we shall explore in the next chapter. 

Pontano, as noted, builds upon the ironic skepticism of Alberti and other 
Lucianic models toward received moral certainties, and as a poet he scruti- 
nizes the elusive nature of language. The Charon uses the nouns philosophus 
and philosophia and the verb philosophor throughout the dialogue, at least 
fourteen times. Charon, as noted, receives the moniker philosophus, but Minos 
and Diogenes bestow it at different times and perhaps with different connota- 
tions, depending on the reader’s sense of the tone of their remarks. Mercury 
for his part disparages, in a Lucianic vein, a “certain loquacious little philoso- 
pher [argutulam ... quendam philosophum]" whom a rhetorician mocked for 
his poor treatment of Aristotle; “those who now philosophize," he adds, “are 
ignorant of literature, of which Aristotle was in fact an important author.’ 
Through Mercury’s comments, Pontano embraces the humanist viewpoint on 
Aristotle’s eloquence, for example the one that Bruni maintained in his Vita 
Aristotelis. But he also repeats the notion that philosophical thought under- 
went decline among the scholastics, for Mercury then criticizes mendicant 
sophistry in dialectic.^? By means of these points Pontano focuses on the 
changing nature of language and philosophy. Language, including the title of 
philosophus, may conceal the truth; outward gravity may be an illusion and 
conceal moral misfeasance, like the habitus of the Lucianic philosopher in the 
Dialogue of the Dead. Philosophy and philosophizing are terms to be tested, 
whose moral worth must be searched and sounded, since they are conditioned 
by time, place, and speaker. Language marks this passage of time, both the 
narrative time diegetically within the dialogue and the historical time extradi- 
egetically outside it. 

With the verb philosophor, “philosophize,” Pontano lays stress on the man- 
ner or form of philosophizing rather than on its content. Charon says that 
Apuleius, whose shade he ferried, “philosophized admirably and was pleas- 
ant in discussion” Once again, Pontano associates narrative stories with the 
art of philosophy. This association has a self-reflective note in the dialogue, 


142 Pontano, Charon, 36-37 (§23): “qui nunc philosophantur ignorant bonas litteras, quarum 
Aristoteles gravis auctor fuit; altera, quod dialectica corrupta fuerit a Germanis primum 
et Gallis, deinde et a nostris, in eaque maximum nunc quoque ruinam faciunt.” Gaisser 
notes (353, n.25) Bruni’s assessment of Aristotle’s eloquence, which he expressed in his 
Vita Aristotelis. See also Bruni's “Life of Aristotle" in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: 
Selected Texts, ed. G. Griffiths, J. Hankins, and D. Thompson (Binghampton: Medieval & 
Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1987i), 289-90. 
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since Aeacus praises Charon with the same words, “you philosophize admira- 
bly” (§4: egregie philosopharis). Charon’s moral philosophical bent is toward 
understanding the form or symbolic meaning of events. He reads the vulgar 
feast-day rituals described by Mercury as symbols of human depravity, and 
tells the god of interpretation, “this is what it means to philosophize” (§39: hoc 
est philosophari).143 The use of philosopher illuminates the dialogue’s method, 
a method devoted to opening up moral understanding over time through im- 
mediate phenomenological encounters, rather than deducing moral value 
from authoritative dicta. Instead of a systematical, logical exposition from first 
principles, the Charon's philosophizing asks for literary, narratological, and po- 
etic sensibilities. Its philosophizing delights in conversation and engages in 
gamesmanship, bringing its participants to assess the moral meaning of behav- 
ior and speech as it comes to them in dialogue, and they discern this meaning 
often by symbolic reasoning or from knowing implicit connotations. 

The ethical understanding, too, can change over time. Not only do new 
words arise within the course of the narrative, or new meanings of words at- 
tach themselves to old ones, but authorities themselves also lose their foot- 
ing and assumed stature. While Mercury praises Aristotle’s literary excellence, 
Minos critiques his “faulty understanding of his teacher” Plato, something too 
that Mercury later criticizes.!44 Mercury insists to Charon that the gods, we 
have seen, “cannot slip, err, be deceived, or be ignorant’; yet he told him earlier 
that Jupiter had contracted an infection from kissing a mortal woman too pas- 
sionately and thereby lost his teeth (§18). Affairs both in heaven and on earth, 
it seems, are in flux. The gods are subject to inconsistency and contradiction. 
“I fear” Charon tells Mercury, “that heaven is not secure, with so many gods at 
odds with each other.”!*5 Ontological stability itself is threatened, should one 
rely on divinity as the origin and anchor of goodness and truth. 


143 Pontano, Charon, 36-37 (§23): “egregie tamen philosophabatur et iucundus in disserendo 
erat.” Apuleius’s Golden Ass influenced humanist discourse, beginning with Boccaccio’s 
writings: see Igor Candido, Boccaccio umanista: Studi su Boccaccio e Apuleio (Ravenna: 
Longo, 2014). 

144 Pontano, Charon, 14-15 ($9): “Et profecto dies ille memorabilis apud Manes fuit quo voca- 
tus est in iudicium Stagirites ille si Peripateticum agnominabat, quod de praeceptore suo 
partim perperam sensisset, partim ingratus in eum fuisset." Mercury states that Aristotle 
helped dissuade the Athenians from following Plato's laws, 34-35 ($22): "Discipulus quo- 
que eius Aristoteles multum de illius auctoritate detraxit. Fuit enim magistro argutior, 
nec tam recessit a civili consuetudine.” Shortly thereafter he derides the argutulum quen- 
dam philosophum. 

145 Pontano, Charon, 26-27 (817): "... coelum vereor ut securum sit, tot tam inter se dissen- 
tientibus diis.” 
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Addressing the world outside the dialogue, the divine judges and Mercury 
are preoccupied by mutability and moral decline. They discourse about the 
worsening conditions in the earthly realm. Sophistry and pretension rule phi- 
losophy; Roman virtue has vanished; Greece is lost; princes are devoted to war 
and clergy to greed and lust. So much for human dignity based on innate ra- 
tionality! This sense of decline impedes the recovery of goodness and truth, 
when their presence and their appearance are subject to “Time’s fell hand” and 
shifting human apprehension.!46 

There is a recovery at the dialogue's close, as Charon leaves the philosophic 
Tuscan and Umbrian shades. He says to them: 


Go forth happy ones, and with the same mind that you led your life may 
you also bear death, through which you have already entered onto the 
path of immortality.!^? 


The syntactical oppositions are carefully balanced in this line: vitam traduxis- 
tis ... mortem feratis: leading the good life and bearing one's death; past perfect 
indicative and present subjunctive tenses; and not least, in the quo animo, the 
sense of both movement and continuity. The shades disembark on a new, but 
familiar vía, the via of immortality, which they have known and practiced. To 
lead one's life is to bear in mind one's death, as an ongoing commentatio | tò 
ueAémpa. The shades’ circuit is complete, as they take leave of the ferryman to 
step onto a path they have already entered. Traveling the circuit of their lives, 
the shades are in motion. They realize their potential in a dynamic way. 

The fields of Hades for Pontano and other humanists are a visionary place 
of judgment, of transcendent transformation. Itis a place of unveiling not only 
inner character, as witnessed in the previous chapter, but also the windings 
of language. Language, Pontano suggests, can reveal or conceal the nature of 
goodness or malice. To study the ways it does so is also to study philosophy. The 
voices of the ancients in their afterlife that Pontano records retain their fini- 
tude, contradiction, and vacillation. The humanist acknowledges their limits, 
and his own, in the play of language. 


146 Cf. Shakespeare, sonnet 64. 
147 Pontano, Charon, 18-19 ($64), translation slightly revised: “Ite igitur felices, et quo animo 
vitam traduxistis mortem etiam feratis, per quam iam estis immortalitatis viam ingressi.” 
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The Quattrocento thinking on limits — of ancient authorities and of human 
reason itself — becomes even more pronounced in the sixteenth century, as 
writers came to terms with the sway of fortune and folly in their personal and 
political lives. Pontano's Charon already indicates this development with its 
melancholy musings on decline and human presumption. Mercury criticizes 
humanity for striving after foreknowledge, since this exceeds mortals' time- 
bound capacities. Employing the mind-body distinction, he tells Minos, “For 
even though the rational soul [animus] is divine, nevertheless the bulk of the 
body, by which one is held as if by chains and a prison, makes one too unfit and 
unsuitable for divinity to reveal itself” Chance and fortune, he says, “crop up 
separated from reason entirely, uncertain, and inconstant"; thus “how can rea- 
son make certain what by its own nature is uncertain, and render stable what is 
inconstant?" At most, Mercury concludes, people can contend with amoral “in- 
termediate things,’ in themselves neither good nor bad, which fortune brings 
to them, and either turn them to advantage or render them harmless.148 

Pontano would ponder, in a more systematic way, the qualities of fortune 
in the De fortuna / On fortune, which he completed shortly before his death 
in 1503. This treatise aims at reconciling fortune with divine providence and 
mercy, astrology, and Aristotelian prudence in the domain of free will. Thus the 
goods of the soul (bona animi) are under our control, so long as we follow the 
dictates of right reason (recta ratio). This position accords with those of Bruni, 
Palmieri, and other Quattrocento humanists. Nonetheless, in the prefatory let- 
ter Pontano wrote to Antonio Guevara, he allows that talent, in particular in 
poetry, is not garnered by will-power or application, but rather granted by na- 
ture's force or impulse, which is irrational, indeed a form of folly or madness 
(insania). Pontano replaced this prefatory letter with another less nuanced one 
to the Viceregent of Naples Gonzalo Fernández de Cordova, praising him for 
his moral, civic, and military virtues, which overcame, he says, both the French 
and fortune itself.49 


148 Pontano, Charon, 54-57 (8832-33), translation slightly revised: "Etenim ut eius divinus 
sit animus, moles tamen corporis, cuius quasi vinculis et carcere tenetur compeditus, 
minus illum habilem atque idoneum reddit, cui ipsa sese divinitas pandat.... Igitur casus 
atque fortuna, ut dixi, cum ab omni procul ratione seiuncta, incerta, inconstansque fera- 
tur, quoniam modo quod natura sua incertum sit, certum id efficere, et quod inconstans 
firmum reddere ratio poterit?"; “media quaedam ... quae suapte natura ac simpliciter nec 
bona sit nec mala.” 

149 Pontano, De fortuna, ed. F. Tateo (Naples: La scuola di Pitagora, 2012), 204 (2.4—5); 344-46 
(Appendix I); 76-80. 
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Thus humanist thinking on fortune and folly, like its countervailing empha- 
sis on rational moral certainty, left its imprint on sixteenth-century writers 
and thinkers, and this influence helps us understand the variations in the later 
formulations and indeed their own legacy. Machiavelli's images of fortune in 
Il principe | The Prince carry the hallmarks of non-rationality that Pontano de- 
scribes. Speaking in chapter 25 on “How much fortune can do in human affairs, 
and by what means one may oppose it,” he compares it first “to one of these 
raging rivers.” The second more notorious image, “fortune is a woman,’ also ap- 
pealed to deep-seated prejudices about feminine irrationality. His response to 
fortune’s impetuous course bridges the two-fold responses of earlier human- 
ists. The initial rejoinder regards prudence as a virtue to prepare for fortune’s 
flood and raise embankments to control its flow. Yet this response of pruden- 
tial management is rooted in an awareness of human character and historical 
circumstance. If Machiavelli states that “that prince who relies completely on 
fortune, comes to ruin when it changes,” he adds “he is happy who finds his way 
of proceeding according to the nature of the times.” Thus “one never finds a 
man so prudent, who knows how to accommodate himself to this: so much so 
because one cannot deviate from that course that nature inclines one, and also 
because, always having found a prosperous course by one route, one cannot be 
persuaded to depart from it."150 

Machiavelli'S weighs fortune as the extra-rational flow of time and life's 
changing conditions, including character both innate and formed by experi- 
ence. He recalls the dream-vision of Alberti, Fatum et fortuna, which portrayed 
souls swimming across the river of life and entering this flow at unchosen 
points and moments. His comments also move in the ambit of two apologues 
or fables by Alberti and da Vinci. Alberti writes, "When a nearby spring over- 
flowed its banks, a lily flower, pale with fright, altered its original gravity and 
bowed to salute the cresting waves. It would have saved its life if it hadn't sac- 
rificed its dignity"! Here the lily appears to be imprudent, and surrenders a 
sense of its own worth — gravitas, with a play on “heaviness” — as it confronts 


150 Machiavelli, Il principe in Opere scelte, 11-14: "Quantum fortuna in rebus humanis possit, 


nu 


et quomodo illi sit occurrendum"; “a uno di questi fiumi rovinosi”; “la fortuna è donna"; 
“quel principe che s'appoggia tutto in sulla fortuna, rovina, come quella varia”; “che sia 
felice quello che riscontra el modo del procedere suo con le qualità de’ tempi”; “né si 
truova uomo sí prudente, che si sappi accomodare a questo; sí perché non si può deviare 
da quella che la natura l’inclina, sí etiam perché, avendo sempre uno prosperato cammi- 
nando per una via, non si può persuadere partirsi da quella.” 

151 David Marsh, ed. and trans., Renaissance Apologues: Aesopic Prose by Leon Battista Alberti, 
Bartolomeo Scala, Leonardo da Vinci, Bernardino Baldi (Tempe: ACRMS, 2004), 36-37, 
translation revised: “Lilii flos, perterritus et pallens, dum propinquus fons ad se esset deri- 
vatus, pristinam suam gravitatem ad omnes tumidiores undas, quam ad se adplicuissent, 
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fortune’s course. Similar to the unlearned shades in Fatum et fortuna or a prince 
without virtu, it is overcome by emotion and the onrushing waters. 

Leonardo da Vinci's playful variation on Alberti's fable, most likely recorded 
in the 1490s, stresses the happenstantial quality of fortune: “The lily set itself 
on the bank of the river Ticino, and the current swept away the bank along 
with the lily.”5? It is unclear whether Leonardo wishes to attribute prudence to 
the lily. Whether it places itself on the bank out of caution or simply by chance, 
the stream possesses greater strength. Machiavelli’s prince likewise can only 
do so much to control fortune’s course, and far less to control his character or 
the times in which he lives. 

Leonardo, Alberti, and Pontano’s writings helped create the context and 
times in which Il principe was received and read: its own fortuna. And their 
remarks look prospectively at fortune not only as time’s passing and the ac- 
cidents of birth, but also as the underlying force of mortality. All mortals live 
in time, which keeps for everyone its secret measure. While this awareness of 
time and temporality forms the thematic for the next chapter on metaphys- 
ics, it also marks the limits humanists placed on virtue's strength or reason’s 
reach. To be sure, Machiavelli’s princely virtu is not a moral quality: but even 
his treatment of virtus in an amoral context does not alter his humanist focus 
on fortune and its sway. 

Francesco Guicciardini, his friend and correspondent, considered the Italian 
turmoil of the 1520s as the ground for weighing folly as fortune’s companion. 
Fools may succeed where the wise are at a loss. Speaking of the brash bravery 
of the Florentine republic to the imperial siege of 1529, he writes: 


It sometimes happens that fools do greater things than wise men. The 
reason is that the wise man, unless forced to do otherwise, will rely a 
great deal on reason and little on fortune; whereas the fool does just the 
opposite. And things brought about by fortune sometimes have incred- 
ible success. 


Even more categorically he remarks, “Neither fools nor wise men can ultimate- 
ly resist what must be. Hence, I have never read anything that I thought better 


consalutandas convertat, quoad undarum appulsu procidit. Servasset ille quidem sa- 
lutem si non dignitatem abiecisset." 

152 Renaissance Apologues, 310-11, slightly revised: “Il ligio si pose sopra la ripa di Tesino, et la 
corrente tirò la ripa insieme col lilio." 
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said than: Ducunt volentes fata, nolentes trahunt [“Fate leads the willing, drags 
the unwilling" ].!52 

In securing victory, moral rectitude plays at best a minor or indirect role: the 
belief in the righteousness of one's cause may provide confidence, but force, 
fortune, and prudence are the decisive qualities.!54 Here prudence retains its 
agency, which is understandable, since the point of the Ricordi | Maxims is to 
learn from his observations and experiences. Ethics however mostly provides 
a self-persuasive pretense. For political affairs especially, traditional morality 
and the association of learning and virtue have a marginal role. The sixteenth 
century required, through the ascendency of powers beyond Italy — Spanish, 
French, Turkish, Protestant — a recalculation of moral certainties. But this new 
calculus appears already in the playful discussions of Alberti and Pontano, as 
we have seen, and also of Erasmus. 

The Moriae encomium of Erasmus, whose epistemic qualities we examined 
in the previous chapter, is born out of this Lucianic play with the rectitude 
of classical moral dicta. The ME is a prime example of how a humanist could 
showcase seeking the moral good, even as his other works — for example, 
the Enchiridion and the Institutio — demonstrate the proclivity for finding 
this good. Besides referring to Lucian in the Preface, Erasmus incorporates a 
number of other features from the Syrian satirist. His spokesperson Folly dis- 
cusses the hypocrisy of "philosophers, long of beard and furry of gown, who 
declare that they alone possess wisdom," a figure we have seen from Lucian's 
Charon.!55 Folly takes her readers on a characteristically Menippean remove 
from the earth's empty solemnity and would expose all the theatrical staging 
of pretended wisdom: “For the human mind has been so formed that it is so 
much more captivated by cosmetic appearances than true things.” “Between 
delusion and reality" she adds, "there's either no difference at all, or if there 
is a difference it's all in favor of the deluded fool" Taking a cue from Alberti's 


153  Guicciardini, Maxims and Reflections of a Renaissance Statesman (Ricordi), trans. 
M. Domandi (New York: Harper, 1965), 75 (C 136); 76 (C 138); Ricordi / Storie fiorentine, 
ed. E. Scarano (Milan: UTET, 1970), 45: "Accade che qualche volta e' pazzi fanno maggiore 
cose che e' savi. Procede perché el savio, dove non é necessitato, si rimette assai alla ra- 
gione e poco alla fortuna, el pazzo assai alla fortuna e poco alla ragione: e le cose portate 
dalla fortuna hanno tavolta fini incredibili..."; “Né € pazzi né e’ savi non possono resist- 
ere a quello che ha a essere: peró io non lessi mai cosa che mi paressi meglio detta che 
quella che disse colui: Ducunt volentes fata, nolentes trahunt." A variation of the sentence 
is found in Seneca, Ep. 107.11. 

154 Guicciardini, Ricordi, 48 (C 147). 

155 Erasmus, Praise, 55-56; Moriae encomium (ME) in Opera omnia, vol. 4.3, 144: "Sub hos 
prodeunt philosophi barba pallioque verendi, qui se solos sapere praedicant..." 
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Lucianic novel Momus, Folly also discusses Momus’s fall from heaven on ac- 
count of his truth-telling.156 

These features underscore the levels of play and illusion that Erasmus builds 
into the oration. The work moves within the moral domain as it explores the 
weaknesses of the traditional virtues and of reason as their guarantor. This 
questioning of moral truisms occurs on both conceptual and narratological 
levels, with respect to both Folly's assertions and her changes in voice. In these 
ways Erasmus's oration builds upon the work of Quattrocento humanists: Folly 
calls these writers into account, adopting their ideas and style while transform- 
ing their methods in a manner that would affect the writings of Rabelais and 
Montaigne. 

The central concept Folly employs in her assertions is that of reversals: wis- 
dom is actually foolishness, foolishness wisdom. The wise Stoics, who proclaim 
the sovereignty of reason as the guide for life, actually mistake the reality of 
human existence, in contrast to the passionate fools, who, given to emotion's 
sway, are closer to the nature of things and to nature itself. Folly declaims: 


The further they [mortals] depart from me, the less they really live, until 
they are taken by 'hateful old age' [Iliad 8103] — hateful not only to others 
but to themselves as well.... What reason can do against these twin pow- 
ers [of anger and lust], the common life of man makes sufficiently clear: 
she does all she can, scolds herself hoarse, and repeats all the formulae 
of moral virtue. But the passions just tell their so-called ruler to go hang, 
and bluster on more offensively than ever until reason submits out of 
sheer exhaustion and throws up her hands.157 


The central figure for these reversals of humanist rational certainties, the de- 
terminants of moral wisdom, is the figure of the Silenus, whose epistemologi- 
cal role was considered in chapter 2. Thus the learned are ignorant, while the 
ignorant are actually wise; and ^what at first glance ... appears death, is really, if 


156 Erasmus, ME, 130: "Postremo sic sculptus est hominis animus, ut longe magis fucis quam 
veris capiatur" (my translation); Praise, 47; ME, 132: “Aut nihil igitur interest aut si inter- 
est, potior etiam stultorum conditio," with reference to the shadows of Plato's cave and 
Lucian's De somnio; ME, 88, with reference to Momus. 

157 Erasmus, Praise, 14 and 19; ME, 82 and go: "Quoque longius a me subducitur, hoc minus 
minusque uiuit, donec succedat tò yaAendv yĝpaç, id est, molesta senectus, non iam aliis 
modo, uerum etiam sibimet inuisa.... Aduersus has geminas copias quantum ualeat ratio, 
communis hominum uita satis declarat, cum illa, quod unum licet, uel usque ad rauim 
reclamat, et honesti dictat formulas. Verum hi laqueum regi suo remittunt, multoque 
odiosius obstrepunt, donec iam is quoque fessus ultro cedit, ac manus dat." 
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you look under the surface, life.” Anyone who would unmask life’s illusions and 
disturb the “play of life" (vitae fabula) would be regarded as “as raving lunatic”: 


As wisdom out of place is the height of the ridiculous, so prudence per- 
versely misapplied is the height of imprudence.... [T]he truly prudent 
man reflects that since he is mortal himself, he shouldn't want to be wiser 
than befits a mortal, but should cast his lot in with the rest of the human 
race and blunder along in good company. But this, they say, is folly. I can 
hardly deny it, but let them confess also that this is the way the play of 
life is staged.!58 


Here Erasmus's Folly adapts Poggio’s notions of the theatrum or ludus fortu- 
nae; she also maintains the distinctions Pontano’s Charon entertains between 
the presumption and value of mortal knowledge, while stressing them to the 
breaking point. Folly hints here that this wisdom, though out of place, is still 
meritorious, and aligned with virtue and truth. But if she appears at this mo- 
ment to side, paradoxically, with the voice of reason that sees behind the mask, 
she quickly reverses again her tone and accent: “it’s confessed on all sides that 
the emotions are the province of folly. Indeed, this is the way we distinguish 
the wise man from the fool. Thus the Stoics banish all emotions from the wise 
man’s life, as so many diseases. Yet these emotions not only serve as guides for 
those who press toward the gates of wisdom, they also act as spurs and incite- 
ments to the practice of every virtue, and stimulate men to the performance 
of good deeds."5? Here it is greater wisdom, according this new manner of 
speech, to live supported by the passions that incite the will to do good. 


158 Erasmus, Praise, 28-29, emphasis mine; ME, 104-106: "Adeo ut quod prima, ut aiunt, fron- 
te mors est, si interius inspicias, vita sit: contra quod vita, mors.... breviter, omnia repente 
versa reperies, si Silenum aperueris. Id si cui forte nimis philosophice dictum videtur, age 
pinguiore, quemadmodum dici solet, Minerva, planius faciam....; ut demens et furiosus 
omnibus esse videatur. Ut nihil est stultius praepostera sapientia, ita perversa prudentia 
nihil imprudentius. Contra vere prudentis est, cum sis mortalis, nihil ultra sortem sapere 
velle cumque universa hominum multitudine vel connivere libenter vel comiter errare. 
At istud ipsum, inquiunt, stulticiae est. Haud equidem inficias iuerim, modo fateantur illi 
vicissim hoc esse vitae fabulam agere.” 

159 Erasmus, Praise, 29; ME, 106: "Iam primum illud in confesso est, affectus omnes ad stul- 
ticiam pertinere, quandoquidem hac nota a stulto sapientem discernunt, quod illum af- 
fectus, hunc ratio temperat; eoque Stoici perturbationes omnes ceu morbos a sapiente 
semovent. Verum affectus isti non solum paedagogorum vice funguntur ad sapientiae 
portum properantibus, verumetiam in omni vertutis functione ceu calcaria stimulique 
quidem adesse solent, velut ad bene agendum exhortatores.” 
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Folly is permitted these reversals, as unstable and unpredictable as she 
pretends to be. Foreshadowing Guicciardini’s remarks, she states that fortune 
favors fools, especially bold ones, just as, conversely, wisdom undermines 
decisiveness.!6? But what does Folly mean by folly? This is, at bottom, an ines- 
capable conundrum, a variation of the liar’s paradox that demands of readers 
a feeling for levity. She proclaims, like Pontano’s deities, that all mortals are 
fools, for none is good, only afterwards to establish that fools are most pleasing 
to Christ, since they do not rely on their own wisdom.!6! 

The conceptual reversals of the Silenus are therefore tied, indeed indebted 
to the modulations of Folly’s voice. As commentators have noted, the work is 
a piece of epideictic rhetoric: Folly praises herself and heaps blame on those 
who imagine themselves free from her influence. She asks, first of all, that her 
listeners attune themselves not to voices from the pulpit, but rather to those 
of “street-performers, comedians, and buffoons,” the jesters of the world who 
mock public piety, not unlike Alberti's Momus or Pontano’s Diogenes. Folly's 
“extempore and unlabored” oration is put forth as more truthful, but her words 
are carefully crafted and undergo shifts in tone throughout her speech.!® After 
stating her general principles, she builds a catalog, similar to that of Sebastian 
Brant's 1494 Narrenschiff | Ship of Fools, of the various classes of fools. Hunters, 
builders, alchemists, gamblers, and those devoted to telling lies and rumors 
belong to the first lot; next come those who worship saints and pay for for- 
giveness from their sins. Nobles, artists, national partisans are spotlighted, and 
Folly also celebrates the varieties of taste and powers of illusion and wine. 
Bankers, merchants, and the legal profession do not avoid obloquy, nor do 
those neglecting hearth and home for distant pilgrimages. Their moral failings, 
out of self-love or superstition, escape their own notice, so potent is the sway 
of self-deception. Folly establishes a separate section for the learned: gram- 
marians, as in Pontano, “hold primacy,’ in her ranking, then poets, rhetoricians, 
book-writers, and plagiarists, who are, she says, the wiser sort. Lawyers, logi- 
cians and scientists round out this list.!63 


160 Erasmus, ME, 178. 

161 Erasmus, ME, 188. 

162 Erasmus, Praise, 7-8; ME, 72: “circulatoribus, scurris, ac morionibus"; 74: “A me extem- 
porariam quidem illam et illaboratam, sed tanto veriorem audietis orationem" Among 
the commentary, see Walter Kaiser, Praisers of Folly: Erasmus, Rabelais, Shakespeare 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1963), 35-100, who elsewhere 
states, “the Moriae encomium stands in spirit halfway betwen Pico della Mirandola and 
Martin Luther” (25); and Bietenholz, Radical Erasmus, 125-30, who stresses the work’s 
Epicureanism as a reading of Valla’s De vero bono. 

163 Erasmus, ME, 138: "Inter quos grammatici primas tenent, genus hominum profecto....’; 
142: "Sed magis etiam sapiunt [the plagiarists], qui aliena pro suis edunt....” 
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Throughout this catalog, the moral voice is light and mocking. She points out 
amusing excesses and ironic conditions of learned folly, in the vein of Alberti’s 
Defunctus. It is apparent that Erasmus is making fun not only of other scholars, 
but also himself. In her opening remarks, when, speaking as clown or buffoon, 
she discourses on the power of sex and money, a touch of the carnivalesque 
comes forth, similar to passages in Alberti’s dinner pieces and the Momus. 

Her tone shifts, however, to that of the scold when she addresses the reli- 
gious orders. Her speech hardens and seeks gravity; the text becomes more 
didactic and “closed” with respect to its interpretative breadth. Theologians 
shape “holy scripture at will, as if it were made of wax”; their academic subtle- 
ties would have been lost on Paul and other apostles. Monks are uncouth and 
ignorant, often given to slavish observance of ceremony. Preachers, not unlike 
Boccaccio’s Frate Cipolla (Dec. 6.10), fool their listeners with their nonsense. 
In the midst of this farrago Folly inserts the divine voice: “But Christ, inter- 
rupting their boasts (which otherwise would never end) will ask: ‘Where did 
this new race of Jews come from? I recognize no law but my own, and about it 
I hear nothing whatsoever. Long ago, speaking openly and using no intricate 
parables, I promised that my father’s kingdom would be granted not to cowls, 
prayers, or fasts, but to works of faith and charity. Nor do I recognize those who 
make too much of their own merits and want to seem or appear more sancti- 
fied than me.”!64 

Folly thus becomes more earnest and wants her readers to know moral 
rectitude. This rectitude is now found and presented, whereas in her play- 
ful sections it is being sought. Although she returns to jesting banter about 
fools, money, and success, she has also set up for readers her final section of 
the speech, on Christian folly. The voice of Paul trumps worldly wisdom at the 
close, and pleasures of the soul, seen as foolish by earthly eyes, exceed those 
of the body. 

Erasmus at the close of his oration seeks to find balance between finding 
and seeking, rational certainty and imaginative play. Folly promotes a higher, 
Christian wisdom at the end, a wisdom not recognized by the sinful, fallen 
world. Here Plato and Christianity are aligned, for the true Christian steps 


164 Erasmus, Praise, 61 and 63 (translation slightly revised); ME, 154-56: “Iam illud quantae 
felicitatis esse putatis, dum arcanas literas, perinde quasi cereae sint, pro libidine for- 
mant et reformant....’; 162: “At Christus, interpellatis nunquam alioqui finiendis gloriis, 
undenam hoc, inquiet, novum Iudaeorum genus? Unicam ego legem vere meam agnosco, 
de qua sola nihil audio. Et olim palam nulloque parabolarum utens involucro, paternam 
haereditatem pollicitus sum, non cucullis, preculis aut inediis, sed fidei et charitatis of- 
ficiis. Nec eos agnosco, qui sua facta nimis agnoscunt; isti qui me quoque sanctiores videri 
volunt...” 
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outside the cave of illusion and shadows to see clearly moral goodness, even 
when the majority, including the learned, proclaim this goodness to be fool- 
ishness. The game comes to a determined end, with a voice like that of his 
Enchridion or Institutio, and also his short dialogue Charon (1529). Erasmus 
knew Pontano's dialogue, and his version of Lucian's work avoids the multiple 
meanings and questing quality that Pontano’s piece displays; it chooses the 
moralizing tones of Pontano’s Mercury as the speakers, Charon and Alastor, 
condemn the war-mongering of contemporary princes.!65 

Rabelais, however, picks up Folly’s playful precedent, as we have seen 
with his use of the Silenus in the previous chapter. Walter Kaiser’s Praisers of 
Folly: Erasmus, Rabelais, Shakespeare illuminates this thread.!66 For the pres- 
ent study of humanist ethical philosophy, the final book of the Cinque livres 
provides the telling examples of the way Rabelais chose to mock and yet ac- 
knowledge humanist moral commonplaces.!67 When Pantagruel’s troop, in- 
cluding the author, arrive on the Isle of Sandals, they encounter a religious 
order, the Quaverers, devoted to overcoming the power of Fortune with virtue. 
Wishing to affront Fortune and her sway, the clerics “had the backs of their 
heads shaven and plucked like pigs, from the crown to the shoulder-blades. 
Their hair in front, from the parietal bone forwards, grew freely. So they went 
against Fortune, like people who cared nothing for the goods of this world.”168 
Rather than overturning fortune, however, the pious sect personifies the figure 
of Occasio | Fortuna. As we noted earlier, this figure of Fortune is seized by the 
forelock by Alfonso of Naples in Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini’s Somnium de for- 
tuna, and Aeneas very likely drew this episode from the imagery in a triumphal 


165 Erasmus, Colloquia, Opera Omnia, v.1.3, ed. L.-E. Halkin, F. Bierlaire, and R. Hoven, 575-84. 
On the colloquy, see Marsh, Lucian, 146-47. 

166 Johan Huizinga also remarks, “In order perfectly to realize the artistic perfection of 
Erasmus’ book we should compare it with Rabelais.” Erasmus and the Age of Reformation, 
trans. F. Hopman (New York: Harper, 1957), 70. 

167 Since this last book appeared some ten years after his death, its authorship remains un- 
certain. See the editor's note in Oeuvres, 1595: "La publication de ce prétendu V* livre est 
entourée de mystéres, tout comme son authenticité, derniére énigme livrée par le text 
rabelaisian à la sagacité de ses lecteurs." I am using the the name of Rabelais as the au- 
thor since it appears in the text. See also Myriam Marrache-Gouraud, "Rabelais" entry in 
M. Sgarbi, ed., Encyclopedia of Renaissance Philosophy (Springer, 2015), DOI 10.1007/978-3- 
319-02848-4. 3111; last accessed 1 August 2020. 

168 Rabelais, Gargantua, 664 (5.27); Oeuvres, 788 (5.26): “Et pour mostrer que de fortune ils 
ne se soucient il les faisoit raire et plumer comme cochons la partie posterieure de la 
teste depuis le sommet jusques aux omoplates. Les cheveux in devant depuis les os breg- 
matiques croissoient en liberté. Ainsi contrefortunoient come gens aucunement ne se 
soucians des biens qui sont au monde.” 
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procession held in 1443 in Naples. Thus the moral mendicants see their attack 
redound upon themselves. 

The clerics’ religious procession illustrates once more this implicit, Silenic 
reversal. The friars carry two banners, one displaying a portrait of Virtue, the 
other a picture of Fortune. A cleric carrying the banner of Virtue follows one 
with Fortune and strikes him repeatedly. Panurge remarks that “according to 
Cicero and the Academics’ Virtue should in fact lead and Fortune follow. He al- 
ludes to Cicero’s comments in Tusculans 5, which uphold the Stoic sufficiency 
of virtue over external, corporeal goods appreciated by other philosophical 
sects, especially the Epicureans. But the friars with their cowled faces reverse 
the classical dicta in order to have Virtue give Fortune in front a beating. The 
procession and their overall appearance are foolish in outward solemnity. The 
clergy are hardly exemplars of religious morality, as the author describes in 
detail their extravagant meals and their “works of charity,” which consist in 
mutual beatings, whippings, and ticklings. Friar John among Pantagruel’s reti- 
nue exclaims, “In Germany they’re demolishing monasteries and defrocking 
the monks; but here they are erecting them upside down and back to front.”!69 

The troupe's encounter with the Quaverers does not simply expose clerical 
hypocrisy. On a more profound level, Rabelais transmutes the humanist search 
for virtue into the form of a sea-faring novel. In this final book, the frailty of 
moral rectitude is constantly in view as Rabelais's lodestone. Pantagruel and 
his crew discover that the friars regulate their lives with bells “made according 
to Pontanus’s method; that is to say, lined with fine down and with a fox’s tail 
for a clapper.” This remark evokes two contexts, one earlier in the work, the 
other in Pontano’s Charon. Rabelais takes the opportunity to repeat the image 
he first mentions in Gargantua, with the clerical sophist Janotus de Bramardo 
citing Pontano as the inventor: 


A certain Latinizing person living near the Hospital once said, citing the 
authority of a certain Taponus — no, I’m wrong. It was Pontanus, a sec- 
ular poet — that he wished they [the bells] were made of feathers and 
their clapper was a fox’s tail, because they engendered the colic in the 
bowels of his brains when his was composing his carminiform lines. But, 


169 Rabelais, Gargantua, 665-68; Oeuvres, 789-92: “‘Cest ordre, dist Panurge, est contre la sen- 
tence de Ciceron, et des Academiques, lesquels veulent vertu preceder, suyvre fortune” 
(Cohen attributes this statement to Pantagruel). The allusion is to Tusc. 5.9.25-27. Earlier 
in the dialogue (1.45.109), Cicero maintains that glory should follow virtue as its shadow. 
791: “ouevre de charité”; 792: "En Germanie l'on demolist monasteres et deffroque-on les 
Moynes, icy on les erige à rebours, et à contrepoil.’ 
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ding-dong, bing-bang, clitter-clatter, he was declared a heretic; we make 
them quick as lightning.!”° 


Thus the Quavering friars, in their piety, enact the “heretic’s” wish. One fool, 
Janotus, prepares the way for another group, who work out their nonsense ac- 
cording to silent soundings. The image of human ineptitude is grounded in 
Pontano's Charon. At one point, the ferryman complains to Mercury about the 
noise of bells. Mercury explains to Charon that bells illustrate humanity's folly: 
“all people,” he tells him, “although they have a lot of belly, certainly have very 
little head, and this, however little it is, they don't want. Therefore, searching 
long and hard for an easy way to lose it, they invented bells.” 

As did Pontano and other Italian humanists, Rabelais explores the variet- 
ies of human folly through the play of language. Panurge, his character most 
adept with language, attempts to engage a friar in conversation and receives 
only monosyllabic answers. He finally discerns that the friar enjoys sex day and 
night, especially during the Lenten season.!72? Commentators have observed 
the various levels of discourse in the novel, yet seldom in context of humanist 
ethical considerations. Nonetheless Bakhtin’s comment on the novel opens a 
way to examine this context: 


... there was no language center at all, where there was to be found a lively 
play with the ‘languages’ of poets, scholars, monks, knights, and others, 
where all ‘languages’ were masks and where no language could claim to 
be an authentic, incontestable face.!73 


170 Rabelais, Gargantua, 665; 78 (119); Oeuvres, 789: "Midy sonnant (notez que leurs cloches 
estoient, tant de l'horloge, que du batail de l'Eglise, et refectoir, faictes, selon la divise 
Pontiale, savoir est, de fin dumet contrepointé, et le batail estoit d'une queué de re- 
nard)....”; 52-53: "Un quidam latinisateur demourant près l'hostel Dieu, dist une foys, al- 
legant l'autorité d'ung Taponnus, je faulx: c'estoit Pontanus poet seculier, qu'il desiroit 
qu'elles feussent de plume, et le batail feust d'une queue de renard: pource qu'elles luy 
engendroient la chronique aux tripes du cerveau, quand il composoit ses vers carmini- 
formes. Mais nac petitin petetac tique, torche, lorne, il feut declairé Hereticque. Nous les 
faisons, comme de cire." 

17i Pontano, Charon, 68-69 ($39), slightly revised translation: “omnes homines, Charon, 
quanquam ventris multum, capitis certe minimum habent, atque hoc, quantuluncunque 
est, habere nollent. Quocirca diu quaeritantes quanam ratione facilius illud perderent, 
campanas adinvenerunt.” 

172 Rabelais, Oeuvres, 795-96 (5.27). 

173 Bakhtin, Dialogic Imagination, 273. 
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The final book of the Cing livres explores the moral potentialities of open- 
ended, experiential dialogue with its heteroglossic features. In the Preface to 
this book, Rabelais plows the rich fields of languages, first asking why the world 
is no longer considered gormless or foolish. As a response, he cites an “ancient, 
laconic, Scotine and obscure” prophecy, foreseeing the present time when 
older learning would perish. For these older books “used to appear as flowery, 
flourishing, and florid as so many butterflies, but were really as tiresome, bor- 
ing, prickly, and dark as those of Heraclitus, and as obscure as Pythagoras's 
numbers.” In their stead, “all the world” has resorted to studying the “jolly and 
fruitful books of Pantagruelism” and “so is called wise.”!”4 

Overtly, Rabelais will defend his humble vernacular against those whom he 
calls “botchers of old Latin tags and dealers in ancient Latin words, mildewed 
and of uncertain meaning.”!” He is the apparent scourge of classical philology, 
of the practitioners of that branch of humanist discipline. Rabelais defends his 
choice of idiom and derides critics who insist on a pure Latinity; in this he fol- 
lows earlier humanists, beginning with Boccaccio in his Decameron and later 
Alberti and Poggio.!”6 Languages have dynamic force: they alter, and they alter 
with, the times. 

Yet there is more than a depth charge against a narrow philology in the 
Preface. The reader faces ironic conundra. The theme of the work, like Erasmus's 
encomium, is folly that often masquerades as virtue. And the prediction that 
folly has vanished in the world is made by the ancient writer — scholastic, 
Latinate, obscure — that is deemed foolish. Rabelais keeps his readers, espe- 
cially his censors, off-balance. He crams his novel with learning of all sorts. 
Similar to Erasmus, he is at pains to put it on display even as he mocks its 
pretentiousness. He has his own role to play in the drama of his times: “I would 
rather play the part of a yokel among the many skillful actors on our noble 
stage than appear in the ranks of those who only feature as shadows and ci- 
phers, merely gaping at flies..." Here he echoes Alberti, who opted to write in 
a humbler Latin style rather than remain silent like one of his captious critics, 


174 Rabelais, Gargantua, 602—603; Oeuvres, 724—45: "Le docteur est antique, les paroles sont 
Laconiques, les sentences Scotines et obscures.... Un tas de livres qui sembloient florides, 
florulens, floris comme beaux papillions, mais au vray estoient ennuyeux, fascheux, dan- 
gereux, espineux et tenebreux, comme ceux d'Heraclitus, obscurs comme les nombres 
de Pythagoras.... Ce sont ces joyeux et fructueux livres de pantagruelisme ... à l'estude 
desquels tout le monde s'est adonné, aussi est-il sage nommé" 

175 Rabelais, Gargantua, 604; Oeuvres, 727: “rappetasseurs de vieilles ferrailles latines, revan- 
deurs de vieux mots latins tous moisis et incertains." 

176 Boccaccio, Decameron 4.intro.; Alberti, Intercenales, 444—451 (Preface to Book 7); Poggio, 
Facezie | Facetiae, ed. and trans. M. Ciccuto (Milan: Rizzoli, 2002), 108-11 (Preface). 
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Niccolò Niccoli. And like Alberti, Rabelais finds his role to be that of the lowly 
Cynic. “I have decided that there would be nothing unworthy in tumbling my 
tub, like Diogenes.”!”” 

Rabelais compares himself to the Cynic philosopher who indicted the 
arrogance and errancy of both princes and common people. He alludes here 
to the anecdote he recounts in the Preface to the Third Book, where Diogenes 
beats his tub in reaction to the Corinthians’ frantic attempts to defend their 
city against Philip of Macedon. Lucian records this anecdote in his essay 
How to Write a History (§3), and Kaiser convincingly interprets it as a way for 
Rabelais to convey, via a fable, his concern for the frenzied state of France in 
a time of religious and political turmoil.!?8 Here in the Fifth Book, however, 
Rabelais suggests another meaning on the level of moral insight. He plays the 
clown or fool who sounds the comic alarm, or silent bell, warning his readers 
about humanist certainties. These certainties include determining moral truth 
based on classical dicta. Education, according to these truisms, leads to moral 
enlightenment. Rabelais would capsize these certainties, even as he playfully 
uses classical erudition to do so. It is an elaborate game he enjoys with his 
readers. The game of the homo ludens, as Huizinga notes, has its rules, and for 
Rabelais these rules are set by the dimension of time. If life is *time's fool,” the 
life of the humanist scholar is no less a fool of history. By the mid-sixteenth 
century, the ancients are yielding to the moderns as classical wisdom gives 
way to Pantagruelism, which Rabelais describes as “a certain lightness of spirit 
compounded of contempt for the changes of fortune,’ although this definition 
has more than a trace of ancient Cynicism.!”9 

Erasmus, we have seen, uses a panegyric of foolishness to uncover the mor- 
als of various actors on the world’s stage. Rabelais adapts his irony in the guise 
of a hybrid novel, where conversations about moral rectitude almost always 
occur among compromised characters like Panurge or the Quavering Friars. 
Erasmus transforms Folly’s tone from ironic seeking to a more declarative find- 
ing when she condemns worldly impiety at the close of her speech. Rabelais’s 
Cinque Livres are apparently unfinished, with the final book given to another 


177 Rabelais, Gargantua, 602—603; Oeuvres, 726: “Jouer aussi quelque villageois personnage 
entre tant disers joueurs de ce noble acte, plustot qu'estre mis au rang du ceux qui ne 
servent que d'ombre et de nombre, seulement baaillans auc mousches....”; “Prins ce chois 
et eslection ay pensé ne faire oeuvre indigne si je remuois mon tonneau Diogenic....’ 

178 Kaiser, Praisers, 11-16. 

179 Rabelais, Gargantua, 439 (Prol. 4), translation slightly revised: Oeuvres, 523: “Je suys, moi- 
enantun peu de Pantagruelisme (vous entendez que c'est certaine gayeté d'esprit conficte 
en mespris des choses fortuites) sain et degourt..." The editor Huchon makes reference to 
Budé's 1521 De contemptu rerum fortuitarum. 
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hand. Nonetheless it is in the nature of his novel to remain unfinished. Even 
when the last episode ends with the enlightenment from the Oracle of the 
Bottle, the travelers must continue their journey, and their traveling, if not 
walking knowledge continues. 

Montaigne, that great humanist reader of Rabelais, inquires into truth and 
goodness through personal observations and conversation; his inquiry travels 
inward, and its path is full of turns and vacillations. From the vantage point 
of his shifting records, he asserts the fact of life's finitude and he uses this fact 
to re-appraise moral truisms. In the essay, Que philosopher c'est apprendre a 
mourir / To Philosophize is to Learn How to Die, he challenges the claim that 
the path to virtue is steep and difficult. Echoing Lucian and Erasmus, he writes 
that the philosophical sects speak at variance only as actors on a stage: “But 
whatever role [personnage| one undertakes to play, one always plays one’s 
own at the same time.’ In other words, the philosopher, no matter his rational 
speculations, is also a mortal, sensual human being. “Whatever they say, in vir- 
tue itself the ultimate goal we aim at is voluptuousness.” By “voluptuousness” 
Montaigne may recall the higher voluptas of Valla’s final, clerical interlocu- 
tor in the De vero bono, for he distinguishes between pleasure of the higher 
and of the “other baser sort of voluptuousness,” namely sensuous delight. But 
Montaigne, unlike Valla’s Antonio da Rho or Ficino’s speakers in the De amore, 
does not embrace a religious outlook or conception of pleasure. His “volup- 
tuousness" remains physical and sensual, and this quality of virtue makes the 
pursuit of the moral good agreeable and pleasant, not, he says, “rugged and 
laborious,’ in an allusion to the hill of virtue.180 

Montaigne reflects here directly on the dictum of Cicero, “that to philoso- 
phize is nothing else than to prepare for death.” We have noted how this dic- 
tum underlay Italian humanist discussions of morality, for example Alberti’s 
Defunctus and Pontano's Charon. Montaigne turns his thoughts on virtue and 
finitude in this direction: “Now among the principal benefits of virtue is dis- 
dain for death, a means that furnishes our life with a soft tranquillity and gives 


180 Montaigne, The Complete Works, trans. D. Frame (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958), 56 (1.20), translation slightly revised; Les Essais, ed. P. Villey, 3 vols. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1965), 1.81-82: “Mais quelque personnage que l'homme enter- 
praigne, il joue tousjours le sien parmy. Quoy qu'ils dient, en la vertà mesme, le denier 
but de nostre visée, c'est la volupté.... autre volupté plus basse.... scabreuse et laborieuse.” 
See the comments on this essay, and on Montaigne's general treatment of death, in Jean 
Starobinski, Montaigne in Motion, trans. A. Goldhammer (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1985), 73-79. More generally, see James G. Beaudry, "Virtue and Nature in the Essais" 
in Montaigne: A Collection of Essays, 5 vols., ed. D. Berven (New York: Garland, 1995), 4:175- 
86; and George M. Logan, "The Relation of Montaigne to Renaissance Humanism,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas 36 (1975): 613-32. 
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us a pure and pleasant enjoyment of it, without which all other pleasures are 
extinguished.”!*! He attempts here to counter the fear of death through the vo- 
luptuousness of virtue. He avoids the resort of the afterlife, which featured in 
the writings of Alberti, Pontano, and Erasmus. Remaining silent about other- 
worldly consequences, rewards or punishments, for observing or violating the 
moral law, the essay also does not contrast Christian folly with worldly wisdom. 

As a result, his discourse has a strenuous inconsistency. Montaigne argues 
that the pursuit of virtue is pleasurable, and that virtue leads us to accept with 
equanimity the finitude of our existence: “He who was learned how to die has 
unlearned how to be a slave,” he writes, translating Seneca. “Knowing how to 
die frees us from all subjection and constraint.’ And then the Senecan chias- 
mus: “There is nothing evil in life for someone who has thoroughly grasped 
the fact that to be deprived of life is not an evil.”!82 These Stoic assurances ring 
out in earlier humanist writings, in first instance with the dialogues of Ratio 
in Petrarch’s De remediis. But the remainder of Montaigne’s remarks describe 
just how terrifying it is to contemplate the thought of death, and how few may 
undertake it: “If it [death] frightens us, how is it possible to go a step forward 
without feverishness? The remedy of the common herd is not to think about it. 
But from what brutish stupidity can come so gross a blindness!”!®3 Montaigne 
claims that his own constitution is different and that beginning in his youth 
“there is nothing with which I have occupied my mind more than with images 
of death.” Not once but twice in the essay he recounts the practice among the 
Egyptians of parading a skeleton among revelers at a feast in order to remind 
them of their impending mortality.!8* But then he admits even his own medi- 
tation wavers according to his condition: “I find have much more trouble 


181 Montaigne, The Complete Works, 56-57; Essais, 1:81-82: “Ciceron dit que Philosopher ce 
n'est autre chose que s'aprester a la mort.... Or des principaux bienfaicts de la vertu est le 
mespris de la mort, moyen qui fournit nostre vie d'une molle tranquillité, nous en donne 
le goust pur et amiable, sans qui toute autre volupté est esteinte.’ 

182 Montaigne, The Complete Works, 60, translation slightly revised; Essais, 1:87: "Qui a apris à 
mourir, il a desapris à servir.... Il n'y a rien di mal en la vie pour celuy qui a bien comprins 
que la privation de la vie n'est pas mal.” See Seneca, Ep. 26.10: “Qui mori didicit, servire 
dedidicit...." 

183 Montaigne, The Complete Works, 57-58; Essais, 1:84: “... si elle nous effraye, comme est il 
possible d'aller un pas en avant, sans fiebvre? Le remede du vulgaire c'est de n'y penser 
pas. Mais de quelle brutale stupidité luy peut venir un si grossier aveuglement?" 

184 Montaigne, The Complete Works, 60; Essais, 1:87: "Il n'est rien dequoy je me soye des tou- 
jours plus entretenu que des imaginations de la mort..." On the Egyptian practice, see 1:87 
and 1:90. 
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digesting this resolution to die when I am in health than when I have a fever.”!85 
Montaigne devotes the largest part of the essay to paraphrasing Seneca and 
Lucretius, composing a speech in Nature's voice that highlights the fact of 
death, along with the miseries of long life: “Chiron refused immortality when 
informed of its conditions by the very god of time and duration, his father 
Saturn. Imagine honestly how much less bearable and more painful to people 
would be an everlasting life than the life I have given them. If you did not have 
death, you would curse me incessantly for having deprived you of it.”!86 

The length of Nature's speech suggests the importance of this argument for 
Montaigne; but its global description of the economy of life and death, and its 
treatment of senectitude, jar with his opening claim about the pleasures of vir- 
tue. One almost expects a rejoinder, along the lines of Claudio to the disguised 
Duke Vincentio: 


The weariest and most loathèd worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature is a paradise 

To what we fear of death [Measure for Measure 3.1129—32]. 


Montaigne himself reacts to these relatively one-sided, learned claims about 
accepting life’s brevity. He emphasizes his own experience; the shifting state 
of his health affects his state of mind. And in the close of the discourse comes 
another reversal. After criticizing the “common herd” for avoiding the thought 
of death, he describes how the aristocracy is more unsettled by it than “villag- 
ers and humble folk.” 


I think it is those dreadful faces and trappings with which we surround 
it, that frighten us more than death itself; an entirely new way of living ... 
the presence of a number of pale and weeping servants ... our bedside 
besieged by doctors and preachers; in short, everything horror and fright 
around us. There we are already shrouded and buried. Children fear even 
their friends when they see them masked, and so do we ours. We must 
strip the mask from things as well as from persons; when it is off, we shall 


185 Montaigne, The Complete Works, 63; Essais, 1:90: "Je trouve que j'ay bien plus affaire à di- 
gerer cette resolution de mourir quand je suis en santé, que quand je suis en fiévre.” 

186 Montaigne, The Complete Works, 67, translation slightly revised; Essais, 1:96: "Chiron re- 
fusa l'immortalité, informé des conditions d'icelle par le Dieu mesme du temps et de la 
durée, Saturne, son pere. Imaginez de vray combien seroit une vie perdurable, moins sup- 
portable à l'homme et plus pénible, que n'est la vie que je lui ay donnée. Si vous n'aviez la 
mort, vous me maudiriez sans cesse de vous en avoir privé" 
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find beneath only the same death which a valet or mere chambermaid 
passed through without fear. Happy the death that leaves no leisure for 
preparing such ceremonies!!87 


Here the common people are more in touch with life, and death, than their 
sophisticated countrymen and -women. Recalling the masking and hypocrisy 
discussed in the previous chapter, Montaigne would stress the virtues of sincer- 
ity, authenticity, and ingenuousness. Like Erasmus’s simple fools or Rabelais's 
thirsty characters, his commoners are in tune with nature. Montaigne’s readers 
must ask how the final exclamation of his essay accords with the way that plea- 
surable virtue, or philosophical musings in general, aid in accepting the fact of 
death. Yet his readers, Montaigne remarks time and again, need to recognize 
his inconsistencies and shifting states of mind.!88 And his praise of common 
experience, against the pretense of rational speculation, is another favorite 
theme. In his Sur des vers de Virgile | On Some Verses of Virgil, he views skepti- 
cally the power of humanist learning and praises primal emotional experience 
as the best guide to living well: 


Learning treats of things too subtly, in a mode too artificial and different 
from the common and natural one. My page makes love and understands 
it. Read him Leon Hebreo and Ficino: they talk about him, his thoughts 
and actions, and yet he does not understand a thing in it. I do not rec- 
ognize in Aristotle most of my ordinary thoughts and actions: they have 
been covered up in another robe for the use of the school.!89 


187 Montaigne, The Complete Works, 68; Essais, 1:96; “... et, elle estant tousjours une, qu'il y 
ait toutesfois beaucoup plus asseurance parmy les gens de village et de basse condition 
qu'és autres. Je croy à la verité que ce sont ces mines et appareils effroyables, dequoy 
nous l’entournons, qui nous font plus de peur qu'elle: une toute nouvelle forme de vivre ... 
l'assistance d'un nombre de valets pasles et éplorés ... nostre chevet assiegé de medecins 
et de prescheurs; somme, tout horreur et tout effroy autour de nous. Nous voylà des-jà 
ensevelis et enterrez. Les enfans ont peur de leurs amis mesmes quand ils les voyent mas- 
quez, aussi avons-nous. Il faut oster le masque aussi bien des choses, que des personnes: 
osté qu'il sera, nous ne trouverons au dessoubs que cette mesme mort, qu'un valet ou 
simple chambriere passerent dernierement sans peur. Heureuse la mort qui oste le loisir 
aux apprests de tel equipage.” 

188 Eg. Montaigne, Essais, 2.559 and 566 (2.12), to be discussed below, chapter 5. 

189 Montaigne, Essays, 666; Essais, 3:874: "Les sciences traitent les choses trop finement, 
d'une mode artificielle et différente à la commune et naturelle. Mon page faict l'amour et 
l'entend. Lisez luy Leon Hébreu et Ficin: on parle de luy, de ses pensées e de ses actions, 
et si il n'y entend rien. Je ne recognois pas chez Aristote la plus part de mes mouvemens 
ordinaires: on les a couverts et revestus d'une autre robbe pour l'usage de l'eschole" On 
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In this ironic humanist vein, Montaigne shows both his learning and his res- 
ervation toward it. He also makes use of the metaphor of masking, employed 
by humanists to identify the deceptions and self-deceptions people put on in 
the posturing of their personalities. Yet scholars have not always recognized 
Montaigne’s playful seriousness. Garin reads this comment as a jest when he 
emphasizes the power of Renaissance Neoplatonists, especially their writ- 
ings on sublime love: “without this Platonism, one cannot understand the 
Renaissance."?? Montaigne and other humanists, however, express an alter- 
native approach to ethical understanding. Learning becomes, in their view, a 
dress or a robe enveloping life, rather than a guide for it. Virtue requires a more 
sensual element inherent in one’s way of life. 

Montaigne desires to return to an ethics rooted in natural desires and plea- 
sures, and he recognizes the coverings of intellectual and social pretense that 
must be revealed to achieve this return. In this way he develops, within his 
soliloquies, the humanism of Erasmus's Moriae encomium and Rabelais's Cinq 
livres. This humanism has its roots in Italian writers, not only in their use of 
Lucian, but also in their awareness of the discrepancies between theory and 
practice, thought and action, for example in the charges launched by the per- 
sona of Maffeo Vegio in Valla’s De vero bono and the comeuppance of the hu- 
manist in Alberti’s Defunctus. Mental speculation in the study is one thing, 
lived experience is another. It is a noble vision to find that education and the 
use of reason underlie moral enlightenment; yet humanists also explored the 
shadow side of this enlightenment, and embarked on this exploration with a 
heightened sense of life’s finitude and fragility. 

This humanist tradition of searching for ethical truth within life’s limits may 
be illustrated in a final example, the treatment of a passage from Aristotle's 
History of Animals. Aristotle observes how over the river Hypanis there are in- 
sects that are born and die within a single day (5.19, 552b). Cicero takes up the 
image in his Tusculans and turns it into a metaphor: “Contrast our longest life 
with eternity: we shall be found almost in the same category of short-lived be- 
ings as these tiny creatures"?! Petrarch makes use of this passage twice. In the 
Secretum Augustinus tells its lesson to Franciscus, who would be dazzled by 
earthly glory, with the words, "The whole life of a human being, however long it 
lasts, seems like a single day, and even then hardly a whole one.” A figure for St. 


the essay, in particular its critique of Neoplatonism, see Barbara Bowen, “Montaigne’s 
anti-Phaedrus: ‘Sur des vers de Virgile (Essais, 111, v)" in Montaigne: A Collection, 2:121—35. 
190 Eugenio Garin, La cultura, 133: “Senza questo platonismo non si intende il Rinascimento..." 
191  Tusc.1.39.94: "Confer nostram longissimam aetatem cum aeternitate: in eadem propemo- 
dum brevitate qua illae bestiolae reperiemur." 
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Augustine of Hippo, Augustinus would turn Franciscus to the spiritual verities, 
and have him abandon his classical studies; yet the example he chooses in- 
cludes the adage from Cicero about the philosophical life as a preparation for 
death. Petrarch repeats the same passage and lesson to his friend, the bishop 
Philipe de Cavaillon, in the opening letter to the final book of his Familiares, 
and then adds a passage from the Psalms.!?? 

In the Quattrocento, Alberti adapts the image shorn of its spiritual over- 
tones and its classical origins. Teogenio, the title character of his dialogue 
Theogenius, relates the passage to Microtiro, a friend in distress. Here Teogenio 
contemplates all of life’s miseries, of which death relieves us: 


Above our river here, during the very brief summer nights, little flying 
animals are born, which live as long as they flutter on their weak and frag- 
ile wings, and the next dawn, with rare exceptions, will find them fallen 
to earth and lifeless, in a space of time scarcely sufficient to bring forth 
a human baby into this world. And so compared to eternity our mortal 
lives in which we exist ought to appear to us so small... 


The result, Teogenio says, is that “we fools” (noi stolti) kick against the limits 
of existence, when it is necessary that body and spirit must separate from one 
another.!93 

Cicero’s dictum becomes transformed into dialogic moments designed to 
convey moral lessons, although not without irony. While the Tusculans are 
closed dialogues, forming a speculative treatise, the Secretum and Theogenius 
open the search for ethical meaning. Both Augustinus and Teogenio are prob- 
lematic authorities. Augustinus uses classical tropes to dissuade Franciscus 
from reading the classics; Teogenio laments the miseries of old age after re- 
counting to Microtiro, in the dialogue’s first section, the wisdom of his aged 
mentor Genipatro, whose name may mean “the father of the clan or of the 
mind.”194 Alberti’s dialogue more poetically embellishes his sources, and leaves 


192 Petrarch, The Secret, ed. and trans. C.E. Quillen (Boston: Bedford/St. Martin's, 2003); 
Secretum, ed. U. Dotti (Rome: Archivio Guido Izzi, 1993), 196 (3.17.11-13): “tota hominum 
vita, quantumlibet extendatur, diei unius instar habet, eiusque vix integri”; Fam., 4:220—21 
(24.1.28-30); Ps. 89.6: "Mane sicut herba transeat." 

193 Alberti, Theogenius, in Opere volgari, 2.102: "Sopra el fiume nascono, le notti estive a bre- 
vissime, piccioli animali alati quali tanto vivono quanto se stessi gravi e debolissimi sos- 
tengono in aria, e di loro saranno rari di si lunga età che l'alba di quelle notti in quali e' 
naquero non li truovi caduti e spenti, spazio non quasi sofficiente a produrre uno uomo 
in vita. Ancora comparata alla eternità la nostra vita mortale in quale noi siamo ci debba 
parere si minima..." 

194 On the name, see Kircher, Living Well, 16-17. 
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aside the confessional, religious quality of Petrarch’s work as it emphasizes 
the phenomenological nature of awareness: “compared to eternity, our mortal 
lives in which we exist ought to appear to us so small..." But both humanist 
texts employ a playful use of masking and indirect statement, in order to place 
the weight of ethical understanding on the reader. Readers must determine 
the value of this advice, and appropriate its meaning for themselves, in light 
of their own sense of life’s finitude at the moment when they encounter these 
unreliable authorities. 

Montaigne puts forward the Aristotelian image with an even stronger de- 
gree of authorial personality: the author, by his own admission, is unsteady 
and vacillating, and continually presenting and revising this thinking for his 
readers’ evaluation. “Every minute,” he says, “I seem to be slipping away from 
myself” Contemplating Aristotle’s observation, he writes: 


For there is no long or short for things that are no more. Aristotle says 
there are little animals by the river Hypanis that live only a day. The one 
that dies at eight o’clock in the morning dies in its youth; the one that dies 
at five in the afternoon dies in its decrepitude. Which of us does not laugh 
to see this moment of duration in terms of happiness or unhappiness? 
The length or shortness of our duration, if we compare it with eternity, or 
yet with the duration of mountains, rivers, stars, trees, and even of some 
animals, is no less ridiculous.!?5 


At this point, Montaigne begins his paraphrase of Lucretius. 

In the essay, Montaigne would laugh at the folly of seeking to extend one's 
life past its natural limits; it is ridiculous to forget our finitude as an existential 
fact. If our moral goal is a happy life, free from groundless fear, how foolish, 
then, to be anxious about our death. Yet the essay itself questions the value of 


195 Montaigne, Essays, 61 and 64; Essais, 1:88: “A chaque minute il me semble que je 
m'eschape"; "Car le long et le court n'est point aux choses qui ne sont plus. Aristote dit 
qu'il y a des petites bestes sur la riviere de Hypanis, qui ne vivent qu'un jour. Celle qui 
meurt à huict heures du matin, elle meurt en jeunesse; celle qui meurt à cinq heures du 
soir, meurt en sa decreptitude. Qui de nous ne se moque de voir mettre en consideration 
d'heur ou de malheur ce moment de durée? Le plus et le moins en la nostre, si nous la 
comparons à l'eternité, ou encores à la durée des montagnes, des rivieres, des estoiles, des 
arbres, et mesmes d'aucuns animaux, n'est pas moins ridicule.” Cf. Giacomo Leopardi's 
use of the image in "Dialogo di un fisico e un metafisico" in Operette morali, ed. E. Trevi 
(Rome: Newton, 2001), 103: “... io [il metafisico] vorrei che la [vegetazione del nostro 
corpo] potessimo accelerare in modo, che la vita nostra si riducesse alla misura di quella 
di alcuni insetti, chiamati efimeri, dei quali si dice che i più vecchi non passano l'età di un 
giorno, e conttuttoció muoiono bisavoli e trisavoli." 
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this philosophical speculation, and Montaigne would have his readers focus 
on personalized exempla from his own life and from the lives of others he has 
witnessed, in literature or in the world around him. 

With the Essais, the humanist ethical design finds its end, its telos. In the 
frame of this metaphor, Montaigne’s readers can recognize that all is ephem- 
eral: not only their own lives, but the moral wisdom and afterlives of the an- 
cients, and all the theories of the philosophical schools. His work is not an 
ethical dialogue between characters, who mask their authors’ intentions, nor 
a spokesperson named Folly, but rather a personality of the author himself, 
whose authenticity resides to a great degree in skeptical inconclusiveness, 
in the fact of changing opinion and views depending on topic and time. The 
authenticity, however, results paradoxically from Montaigne’s own deep read- 
ing of humanism, for the humanist searchers of moral truth, from Petrarch 
onwards, have consistently recorded the time-bound and temporal process of 
ethical understanding. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Beauty of the Whole (Metaphysics) 


This chapter investigates the humanist understanding of the One or the whole- 
ness of things. What lay beyond nature (physis or natura) was the study of meta- 
physics, which concerned itself with the ultimate ground of being, the Being 
of beings. Humanists that speculated directly on this topic, such as Cusa or 
Ficino, have often received separate treatment as philosophers, as if they stood 
apart from other humanists. Yet Cristoforo Landino (1424-1498), who knew 
Ficino and Alberti and presented them as personae in his 1472 Disputationes 
camaldulenses / Camaldulensian Disputations, wrote of “metaphysicians” and 
their theorizing on the transcendent Being or reality. In addition to these spe- 
cialists, all humanists, whether finders or seekers, wrestled with the meaning 
of reality, for their sense of reality conditioned their awareness of truth and un- 
derstanding of ethics. With good cause, then, do metaphysical inquiries focus 
on the One, for they weigh how the various philosophical strands integrate 
themselves into a single idea, good, or entity.! 

To recall Shakespeare's Hotspur, “thoughts” (epistemology) are the 
“slaves of life” whereas life is “time’s fool” (ethics, including moral lability). 
Now "Time, that takes survey o’er the world, must have a stop." The question 
the humanists faced was how time related to being: did it yield to an eternal, 
timeless Being or ultimate reality, or did it qualify reality itself, so much so as 
to make any origin or ground unrecognizable? With regard to the first relation, 
humanists often found this “stop” in a conception of Being as stable and eter- 
nal, an idea or deity that, in its transcendence, anchored the real and the true, 


1 The term “metaphysics” has a complex, braided history. For an overview, see the entry 
“Metaphysik” in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, ed. J. Ritter, K. Gründer, and 
G. Gabriel, 13 vols. (Basel/Stuttgart: Schwabe, 1971-2007), 5:1186-1279, in which “Cusanus und 
Renaissancephilosophie” is limited to 1232-1233. For our purposes, we are considering meta- 
physics broadly as the study of the Being of beings or ultimate reality. In this regard, Giovanni 
Pico’s De ente et uno | On Being and the One (1491) attempted to resolve the controversy 
among Neoplatonists whether the One had ontological primacy over Being by maintaining 
their equivalence. See Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De 
ente et uno, e scritti vari, ed. E. Garin (Florence: Vallecchi, 1942), 388 (cap. 1) and S.A. Farmer, 
ed., Syncretism in the West: Pico’s 900 Theses (1486) (Tempe: Medieval and Renaissance Texts 
and Studies, 1998), 25-29. See also Charles Lohr, “Metaphysics” in The Cambridge History 
of Renaissance Philosophy, 535-638. For the later early modern period, see Nicholas Jolley, 
“Metaphysics” in The Cambridge Companion to Early Modern Philosophy, ed. D. Rutherford 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 95-135. 
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and thus their objective view of things. Chaucer’s Theseus, speaking at the 
close of the The Knight’s Tale, mediates not only Boccaccio’s Teseida but also 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics when he states, “The First Moevere of the cause above, / 
Whan he first made the fair cheyne of love, / Greet was th'effect, and heigh was 
his entente.” As the alternative exposition of the ontological “stop,” humanists 
weighed life’s ineluctable finitude, and sought reality amid the guises of tem- 
porality, change, and mortality. It is not Theseus, but his father Aegeus, who 
suggests this perspective: “Right as ther dyed nevere man,” quod he, / “That he 
ne lyvede in erthe in some degree, / Right so ther lyvede never man,’ he seyde, 
/ “In al this world, that som tyme he ne deyde." This standpoint extended itself 
to any higher reality and divinity, which appeared not stable, but mutable and 
evanescent, and which concealed itself from view. 

With respect to the visual arts, Michelangelo displayed the humanist phi- 
losophizing on metaphysics in his New Sacristy at San Lorenzo. In marking the 
passing of the Medici princes, the Sacristy added mystery to the dimensions 
of time and space. This mystery achieves personification in the seven statues: 
the two Medici dukes, the four deities, and the Virgin and Child. The mean- 
ing of each of these elements is illuminated by their exchanges with the oth- 
ers. Duke Guiliano expresses the active life, and his sculpture faces the more 
contemplative Lorenzo. The deities Night and Day, female and male, recline 
under Giuliano, and correspond to Dawn and Dusk at the feet of Lorenzo. The 
female figures, Night and Dawn, are highly polished, with upraised arms, in 
contrast to the rougher, unfinished Day and Dusk. Night's pose is appropriately 
closed, while Day’s lies open. Under the bent leg of Night stands an owl, whose 
features are reflected in the face of Day. Presenting most plainly these figures’ 
puzzles of meaning is the mask under her left arm (see Figure 3). 

These sculptures have been viewed through a Neoplatonic lens, with the 
exchanges among them conveying the flow of time that is surmounted only by 
a turning toward the heavens and divinity.3 Here, as in humanism, classicism 
meets Christianity. The Dukes, dressed in Roman garb, are turned toward the 
Virgin, and the visitor is constrained, by the confines of the space, to look up- 
ward above the linear pilasters and cornices toward the circular dome and its 
symbolic unity and eternity. The more forceful impression, however, is one of 
movement. The deities recline but do not rest. Night wears the crescent moon 


2 Geoffrey Chaucer, The Knight's Tale in The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. Benson, 3rd ed. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1987), 65 (lines 2987-89) and 63 (lines 2843-46). 

3 Ascanio Condivi, Life of Michelangelo, trans. A.S. Wohl (University Park, Pennsylvania: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2nd ed., 1999), 67; Charles de Tolnay, The Art and 
Thought of Michelangelo (New York: Pantheon Books, 1964), 48. 
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FIGURE 3 Michelangelo, Medici Chapel (detail), 1519-1524 


in her hair, which has waves like the sea. The alternating figurations — sleeping 
and waking, male and female, in various stages of polish — heighten the mys- 
tery of the masking. Are they celebrating life, or recognizing death? Heralding 
wisdom, or brooding over folly? What is the acuity of time-bound insight, so 
that it might discern the reality of things among passing phenomena? Does 
the owl of wisdom only appear at night, and in the company of masks and 
personifications? 

One's view may rest the gaze on the Virgin or the circular dome; someone 
else may continue to look about, oscillating among the deities Night and Day, 
Dawn and Dusk. The Sacristy entertains both visitors, or the same one, who 
responds differently at different times. Humanists appreciated this diversity 
and vacillation of viewpoint, as they pondered the face of Being. 

The chapter proceeds by examining these differences among humanist ori- 
entations toward reality and the One. Humanist finders express, we shall see, 
their conception of Being through a metaphysica poetica. Symbolic and ana- 
logic thinking outline a pathway to higher realms of reality. Humanist seekers, 
by contrast, question the certainty of this vision. They focus instead on the 
shifting, temporal aspects of existence, whereby language stages its shadow 
play of masks and illusion. 
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Many humanists in the first group, who found a stable, transcendent Being, 
presented their conceptions through allegory. This chapter therefore reflects 
back on the writings of humanists examined in the previous chapter for their 
moral allegory; now they will be read in light of their metaphysical implica- 
tions. Scholars have identified humanist allegorizing as a theologia poetica, a 
“poetic theology"^ For our reading, we consider the ways a humanist poeta 
theologus, a poet theologian, is also a poet metaphysician or poeta metaphy- 
sicus. These humanists used symbols to secure an insight or concept of Being 
against time's flow. Allegory became a pathway to the supersensible realm, the 
harbor or seat of the primal cause, the highest good, and rational certitude. 
Conversely however this very resort to ontological stability could also show the 
swiftness of time’s currents and the force of its fluctuations. The chapter be- 
gins by examining the humanist finders of transcendent Being, for whom sym- 
bolic interpretation locates and fixes the still center; for the humanist seekers, 
whose examination follows, language and linguistic meaning often disrupt this 
stillness and undermine its foundations. 

Among Trecento humanists, Petrarch wrote a letter about place of poetry 
in theology to his brother Gherardo, a Carthusian monk, the one who accom- 
panied him on his climb up Mt. Ventoux, the site, we have seen, of an ethi- 
cal allegory. As example to Gherardo, Petrarch offered his first eclogue, which 
describes a dialogue between Sylvius (Petrarch) and Monicus (Gherardo). 
I have written earlier about Petrarch also as a humanist seeker of truth, who, 
through the play of parere, attended to the phenomenal, transient presence 
of things. Nonetheless his writings on poetry and religion can also display his 
sense of finding reality; they convey a strong metaphysical undertone, since 
the allegory of his theologia poetica revolved around the analogy between the 
sensible and supersensible realms, and between the classical and Christian 
worlds: 


Apollo, however, the son of Jupiter, is said to be the god of intelligence 
[ingenii]; 1 take him as Jesus Christ, the true Son of God: God, I say, of 
intelligence and wisdom, whereas, as theologians have noted, among the 


4 On the concept of the poeta theologus, see Trinkaus, Image, 2:683—721, to which this open- 
ing section is especially indebted; Ronald G. Witt, “Coluccio Salutati and the Conception 
of the Poeta theologus in the Fourteenth Century,’ Renaissance Quarterly 30 (1977): 538-63 
and idem, "The Poeta-Theologus from Mussato to Landino,” The European Legacy 20.5 (2015): 
450-61; also E.R. Curtius, “Theologische Poetik im italienischen Trecento,” Zeitschrift für ro- 
manische Philologie 60 (1940): 1-15. 
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attributes of the persons belonging to the highest and indivisible Trinity, 
the Son is attributed wisdom and is Himself the wisdom of the Father.® 


These metaphysical associations allowed and encouraged humanists like 
Petrarch to read pagan literature as a figuration of Christian verity, and these 
humanists bore in mind the subordination of ancient, pagan verity to Christian 
truth. Petrarch notes to Gherardo that although Sylvius hearkens to the songs 
of Homer and Virgil, the more spiritual Monicus prefers the psalms of David.® 
With regard to Being, we can trace among these humanists also their poetic 
metaphysics and thus how, through allegorical decipherment, they espied an 
ultimate ground of reality. This is not to say that this vision of an ontological 
ground was not sometimes shaken or occluded, as in Sylvius’s admitted dis- 
tance from Monicus's position, analogous to Petrarch’s circuitous route up 
Mt. Ventoux that contrasted with Gherardo's rectilinear ascent.” Thus Petrarch 
characteristically and ironically rounds his interpretation with a proclamation 
of his personal errancy. This admission increasingly falls away in the metaphys- 
ical poetics of later humanists and eventually is elided in the form of Ficino's 
Neoplatonism, against which other writers, including Ariosto, Rabelais, and 
Montaigne, in their artful thinking, will playfully rebel. 

Boccaccio takes up Petrarch’s conception in which the poet, as vates or 
seer, grasped eternal truth and masked them in images for the humanist to 
unveil.8 Poetry, he proclaims toward the conclusion of his Genealogia deorum 
gentilium, is “philosophy’s maidservant.... Poetry, is, obviously, its most faith- 
ful guardian, protecting it as she does beneath the veil of her art.’ Great poets 
contemplate a “physical theology,” that is to say, the effects of Nature and “her 
eternal and unalterable operation.” In their imagery, poets conceal and dis- 
close truths about the foundations of reality. Thus, he says, pagan poets call 


5 Petrarch, Fam., 2:308-309 (10.4.30): “Apollo autem, filius Iovis, dicitur ingenii deus; per quem 
Iesum Chrisum accipio, verum Dei filium: deum, inquam, ingenii ac sapientie, quoniam ut 
apud theologos notum est, inter attributa personarum summe et individue Trinitatis sapien- 
tia Filio attribuitur et ipse sapientia Patris est.’ See Petrarca, Bucolicum carmen, ed. L. Canali 
(San Cesario di Lecce: Manni, 2005), 23-37. 

6 Petrarch, Fam., 2:308 (10.4.28). 

7 Eg.Petrarch, Fam., 2:306 (10.4.22): "Pro sepulcro ultima sedes intelligitur; te enim celum, me 
nisi misericordia subvenerit, Tartarus manet ... tibi enim iam certa sedes eoque certior spes 
sepulcri, michi autem adhuc vagus error et incerta omnia." 

8 Petrarch, Invective contra medicum, in Invectives, 28-31 (835-37); cited by Boccaccio in 
Genealogie deorum gentilium libri (hereafter GDG), ed. V. Romano, 2 vols. (Bari: Laterza, 1951), 
2:717 (14.12). 
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Jove “now god of heaven, now lightning, now an eagle, or a man, or whatever” 


all of which display various aspects of the universal workings of the cosmos.? 


Earlier in the Genealogia, Boccaccio writes of Jupiter in this metaphysical, 


timeless context: 


Some men, including thoughtful ones, preferred to derive the name of 
Jupiter from iuvans pater, “helpful father” because this applied only to 
the true God, for he is truly the father and was from eternity and will be 
for evermore.... In addition, the name Jupiter in Greek is zephs, which 
means in Latin “life.” And who else is life for all things and creatures ex- 
cept God? ... [T]he ancient Romans called him Best and Greatest Jove, 
trying with these few words to show how he surpassed the rest of the 
gods in greatness and power, and that he alone is the greatest good, be- 
cause life comes from him, and because he is the helper of all.!° 


Prometheus the Light-Bringer: The Mediator between Humanity 
and Divinity 


Boccaccio therefore sees the language and imagery of pagan mythology as ad- 


umbrating the ground to Being that underlies all creation. In addition to Jupiter, 


10 


Boccaccio, On Poetry: Being the Preface and the Fourteenth and the Fifteenth Books of 
Boccaccio's ‘Genealogia Deorum Gentilium’, trans. C. Osgood (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1956), 84 (14.18); GDG, ed. Romano, 2:735: "Veritatis quippe optima indagatrix phylosophia 
est, comperte vero sub velamine servatrix fidissima est poesis.... Pedissequa est....’; On 
Poetry, 122 (15.8); 78-9 (14.17); 71 (1414); GDG, ed. Romano, 2:768: “Ex his enim physica 
[theologia] poetis egregiis aetribuitur, eo quod sub fictionibus suis naturalia conteg- 
unt... 2:731-32: “... cum pro viribus, quicquid ipsa, quicquid eius opera ratione operantur 
perpetua, poeta celebri conatur describere carmine"; 2.724—45: “... quod ipsi poetis gentili- 
bus obiciunt, in se retorqueri telum, nec Iovem nunc celi deum, nunc etheris ignem, nunc 
aquilam, nunc hominem, seu quibus mavis formis a poetis descriptum mirarentur...." 
See Michael Papio, “‘Merus phylosophie succus? Neoplatonic Influence on Boccaccio's 
Hermeneutics,” Medieovo letterario d'Italia 12 (2015): 97127. 

Boccaccio, Genealogy of the Pagan Gods, ed. and trans. J. Solomon (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2011), 1186-89 (2.2), translation revised: “Volunt 
enim aliqui et graves viri quod idem Iuppiter sonet quod ‘iuvans pater, quod soli vero Deo 
convenit. Ipse enim vere pater est et ab eterno fuit et erit in sempiternum... Insuper hoc 
nomen [Iuppiter Grece dicitur zephs, quod Latine ‘vita’ sonat. Et quis alter rebus et crea- 
turis omnibus vita est nisi Deus? ... Hunc ... veteres Romani Iovem optimum maximum 
vocavere, conati per hec pauca verba ostendere quoniam magnitudine et potentia ceteros 
excedat deos, et quod ipse solus summum sit bonum et quod ab eo vita sit et adiutorium 
universis." Boccaccio emphasizes the veiled moral purpose in Virgil's works in GDG 14.13. 
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he weighs the meaning of the figure of Prometheus. He draws upon a number 
of direct and mediated classical sources: the “Pythagorean poet Aeschylus’ via 
Cicero’s Tusculans, as well as Ovid, Servius, Claudian, and Fulgentius. Though 
not easy, he writes “to reveal the cortex beneath the layers surrounding him,” 
he will, as a humanist hermeneut, understand both Prometheus and the hu- 
manity he produced in a two-fold sense. Prometheus is, in the first allegorical 
sense, the persona either for the “true, omnipotent God,” who created humani- 
ty from earthly clay, or indeed “the nature of things” (natura rerum), which also 
brought forward the rest from the earth. In a more literal sense, Prometheus 
is a godlike figure devoted to study, who taught astrology and the civil arts to 
humanity. The first Prometheus breathed a “rational spirit” into humanity, a 
spirit of “divine nature,” and the second was learned man who turned human- 
ity to the ways of morality and social concord. Minerva, Boccaccio notes from 
his sources, was so impressed by his work that she aided him in completing it 
by bringing him to the heavens." 

Prometheus therefore is the symbolic link or mediator between earth and 
heaven, humanity and the gods. He confirms the rational basis of this relation- 
ship and strengthens the emphasis on reason so dearly adopted by the hu- 
manist finders of truth and ethics. With respect to the received mythological 
narrative, Boccaccio revises a number of features in the traditional account. 
Prometheus, he says, was not chained in the Caucasas by Jupiter, but rather 
remained there “by his own will ... troubled by sublime and deep thoughts,” 
“before he enlivened man with the stolen fire"? Prometheus's theft of fire con- 
notes his solitary, heavenly meditation, whereby, desiring to animate humanity 
with Minerva's help (that is, with wisdom), “he ascended to heaven through 
speculation and saw everything animated by fire there ..., that is in the place 
of perfection, all things are animated by fire, that is, by the clarity of truth, 
and so the complete person is obscured by no cloud of ignorance and by con- 
tinual contemplation dwells in the heavens."? From there Prometheus grants 


11 Boccaccio, Genealogy, 1:532 (4.44): “Eschylus Pictagoreus poeta" (cf. Tusc. 2.23-25); 1:534- 
37 (4.44): "Primus autem deus verus et omnipotens est, qui primus hominem ex limo terre 
composuit, ut Prometheum fecisse fingunt, seu natura rerum, qui ad instar primi reliquos 
etiam ex terra producit....’; “et cum ex luto illum Prometheus iste pirmus formasset, insuf- 
flavitin eum animam viventem, quam ego rationalem intelligo ... et nisi peccasset homo, 
fuissent eterne, sicuti et rationalis est, cui divina natura est." 

12 Boccaccio, Genealogy, 1:540—41 (4.44): “a propria voluntate detentus... Ibi illi precordia 
aiunt ab aquila lacerari, id est a meditationibus sublimis anxiari”; “prius in Caucaso fuit 
Prometheus, quam hominem rapto igne animaret." 

13 Boccaccio, Genealogy, 1:538—9 (4.44), revised translation: “per speculationem ascendit in 
celum, et omnia ibi igne animata videt ... id est in loco perfectionis, sunt omnia animata 


igne, id est claritate veritatis, sic et perfectus homo nulla ignorantie nebula offuscatur, 
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humanity this flame or brightness “from the wheel of the sun, that is, from 
the lap of God, whence comes all wisdom. For He indeed is the true sun ‘who 
illuminates all people coming into this world’ [John 1:9], whose eternity they 
wished to designate by the wheel having no beginning or end."^ In the Preface 
to his Genealogia, Boccaccio weighs the enormity of his task and makes an 
oblique reference to himself as another Prometheus; and it is this figure of 
Prometheus as mediator, and as melancholy, solitary thinker, that will resonate 
with Ficino.!5 

Boccaccio's hermeneuticalefforts move from image to image, circling around 
the metaphysical relation between eternal divinity and earthly humanity, the 
first the source of Being and knowledge for the second. Adapting Neoplatonic 
allegorizing of classical and medieval traditions, his interpretation is hardly 
systematic or consistent; it weaves a pattern out of various mythological nar- 
ratives. It attributes to the divine being the stability, eternity, and rational light 
that is the source of all created being. Humanity, through rationality and moral 
education, realizes its kinship with the divine and is able to see things in the 
light of truth. These metaphysical findings therefore undergird, for Boccaccio 
and other humanists, their epistemological and ethical ideas, even as other 
humanist seekers of reality would attend more to the "cloud of ignorance" and 
less to the heavenly fire. 

Salutati, Boccaccio's friend, develops this allegorizing in his De laboribus 
Herculis. The previous chapter mentioned the moral dimension of his allegory, 
which we now examine with an eye to its metaphysics. His treatment of clas- 
sical myth is more deliberate and extensive, and he cites a range of sources, 
classical and Christian, in order to expose the metaphysical basis underlying 
the poetic symbols. As a telling example of his method and presuppositions, 
he interprets Hippolytus, the unfortunate son of Theseus, as a figure for the 
inductive way of perceiving the causes of things, which then leads him to the 
Platonic doctrine of recollection: 


Because experience is a certain effect of human actions, the speculative 
intellect ascends from it to the knowledge of causes, which philosophers 
name “the knowledge of the ground,’ this is not unfittingly designated 


et meditatione continua versatur in celis" On these passages, see Susanna Barsella, “The 
Myth of Prometheus in Giovanni Boccaccio's Decameron,” MLN ug (2004): $120-S141. 

14 Boccaccio, Genealogy, 1:538-9 (4.44), revised: “a rota solis, id est gremio Dei, a quo omnis 
sapientia est. Ipse enim versus est sol ‘qui illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc 
mundum, cuius eternitatem per rotam non habentem principium neque finem designare 
voluere." 

15 Boccaccio, Genealogy, 119 (1.Preface 1). 
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by Hippolytus, whom therefore Aesclepius is said to have brought back 
from the underworld to the upper world: that is to say, out of experience 
of the effect, which is the last and inferior, we are raised to the higher 
cause. Hippolytus however is named from “oró, which means “under” 
and 2000" “forgetting”: that is, “below forgetting" For according to the 
Platonists, whom the poets have especially followed, souls have been cre- 
ated from eternity and have an awareness of all things before they are 
united with their bodies, namely before they “once again begin to wish 
for bodies,” and after to them "fate owes a second body, and they can 
drink the waters of Lethe, the care-less draughts of long forgetfulness."!6 


Salutati combines here a number of sources: Macrobius, Augustine, the 
Mythologica Vaticana, and finally Virgil, as a means to showcase the distinc- 
tion between mind and body, supernal and earthly realms. Meta-textually, he 
also expresses his concept of the inspired hermeneut, the humanist who es- 
pies the metaphysical dimension that poetry, with its verbal veils, both con- 
ceals and discloses.!” 

Salutati also articulates this concept in his narrative of Prometheus and 
Jupiter. In contrast to Boccaccio, he emphasizes the various degrees of decep- 
tion employed by Prometheus in the classical myth. Citing Hyginus, he stresses 
the way that Prometheus hides the sacrificial meat from Jupiter, who chooses 
the bones instead. But this move signifies, to the acute interpreter, that our 
spiritual life often remains concealed. 


Nor is the spiritual life ineptly imagined in the bones that by their nature 
lie beneath the flesh ... And because the works of the flesh are in the 
open and labile, and spiritual ones are solid although hidden, this life is 


16 Salutati, De laboribus, 2:443 (3.43), citing Aeneid 6.751; 713-715, here in the translation of 
Allen Mandelbaum (New York: Bantam Books, 1971), 156-57: “Nam cum experientia qui- 
dem actuum humanorum effectus sit, ab ipsa speculativus intellectus ascendit in cause 
cognitionem, quam appellant philosophi ‘scientia quia que non incongrue per Ypolitum 
designatur, quem ideo dicitur Esculapius ab inferis ad superos reduxisse, quoniam ex ex- 
perientia de effectu, qui ultimus et inferior est, ad superiorem causam elevamur. Ypolitus 
autem ab ‘ypos, quod est ‘sub, dictus est, et ‘letes, ‘oblivio, quasi ‘ypoletus’ Nam cum 
secundum Platonicos, quos maxime secuti sunt poete, fuerint anime ab eterno create 
et omnium rerum antequam corporibus uniantur conscie, prius scilicet quam 'incipiant 
in corpora velle reverti, postquam illis ‘altera fato corpora debentur, Lethei ad fluminis 
undas securos latices et longa oblivia potant." Ullman cites among the other sources 
Hugutio, Derivationes; Macrobius, Somnium Scipionis 1.12.9; Augustine, De civitate dei 
13.19; and Mythologica Vaticana 3.6.8. 

17 See Trinkaus, Image, 2:700-703. 
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represented by the flesh, which is an object of sight ... the spiritual works 
however by the bones, which, as it is said, are covered by the flesh and are 
immortal in a certain way on account of their hardness.!? 


Thus the outward appearance is mobile and earthly, and given to corruption, 
while the inner, spiritual essence is stable and immortal. Jupiter only seemed 
or appeared to err by this decision insofar as to earthly eyes those seeking spiri- 
tual goods are seen or appear to err. Presiding over humanity’s formation from 
all animate creation, Jupiter allows the spiritual flame to be granted to human- 
kind. He himself is the realm of reason (imperium rationis) and provides an 
elevated and transformed humanity the light and fire of both reason and vir- 
tue. As the source of all created being, he grounds human knowing and right 
action, epistemology and ethics.!9 

With respect to humanist interpreters, Salutati suggests their kinship to 
Jupiter, since they also discern the spiritual valence under the external, literal 
covering of language. They avail themselves of a sublime source of reason in 
order to unmask true meaning hidden in poetic fictions. Yet Salutati reminds 
his readers of the earth-bound quality of all human endeavor as well, for 
Jupiter also sent humanity the twin ills of poverty and sickness, hunger and 
death. “Thus there is no elevation of mind that is not held subject to the ne- 
cessity of death.”2° The two poles of Salutati's elliptical thinking — heaven and 
earth, the supernal and the mundane - embrace the ambit of metaphysics, to 
the degree that they trace the ascent and descent between the supersensible 
and sensible worlds. 

By the mid-Quattrocento, humanists more systematically expounded po- 
etry’s metaphysical import. Giovanni Caldiera, a Venetian physician, elabo- 
rated this import in his Concordantia poetarum, philosophorum et theologorum 


18 Salutati, De laboribus, 1:296 (3.23): “Nec inepte figuratur vita spirtualis in ossibus, que 
latent sui natura sub carnibus.... Et quia carnis opere patentes et fluxe sunt, spirituales 
autem tam solide quam absconse, optime representatur ille in carnibus, qui subjecte sunt 
oculis ... spirituales autem in ossibus que, sicut dictum est, coperiuntur carnibus et sua 
duratione quodam modo immortalia sunt.” 

19 Salutati, De laboribus, 1:296 (3.23): “Visum est autem errasse Iupiter eligendo quon- 
iam mundanis hominibus sequentes spiritualia videntur errasse.... Ascendit igitur 
Prometheus ad speram Iovis et exinde cum face receptum ignem restituit hominibus. 
Iupiter enim, ut supra retuli, imperium rationis est, ad quam homo, carnalis licet, ascen- 
dens atque conversus recepit lumen et ignem rationis atque virtutis." 

20 Salutati, De laboribus, 1:296 (3.23): “Nulla quidem tanta mentis elevatio est que victus et 
mortis necessitate non teneatur" Angelo Poliziano would emphasize the body's mortality 
and frailty entrapping the soul in his 1492 Lamia: Celenza, Intellectual World, 360. 
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| The Harmony of Poets, Philosophers, and Theologians. Dedicating the work 
to Federico of Urbino around 1450, Caldiera notes the human drive to find first 
causes behind all creation: 


For all people, indeed all things, have an innate divinity, although many 
also hold to divine things on the basis of false knowledge. Indeed it re- 
mains that there is one cause, indeed a first cause, in which the most 
perfect principle [ratio] causing everything is found, from which truly 
being, life, knowledge, understanding, desire or love, and all perfections 
are multiplied in distant things from this first cause.?? 


Philosophers saw divinity as the source of being, knowledge, and right desire 
or moral action.?3 If the first philosophers understood these causes to reside in 
the four elements, poets followed this teaching in their writings, ascribing the 
“principle of divinity” (rationem divinitatis) to these elements.24 

Caldiera will therefore integrate these philosophical and poetic efforts in 
order to show their harmony with Christian theology. For our appreciation of 
the humanist poetica metaphysica, we can observe Caldiera’s comments on the 
“supercelestial Jove” or Jupiter. He engages in a more logical and historical ex- 
position than either Boccaccio or Salutati, and relates the mythical figure to 
philosophical concepts: 


Peripatetics and others engaged in philosophy who inquire into the first 
causes of things divided the entire frame [machinam] of the world into 
two regions: one element, in which they placed fire as supreme, or the 
fire according to the custom of the poets; the other ether, in which the 


21 See Trinkaus, Image and Likeness, 1:704-12. All citations are from Ms Vatican City, BAV 
Urb.lat. 1178. 

22 MS Vatican City, BAV Urb.lat. 178, f. 3v: “Nam omnes homines immo res omnes insitam 
divinitatem habent quamvis in res divinas plerique falsa cognitione ferantur. Constat 
enim unam esse causam et quidem primam inqua omnes causandi perfectissima ratio 
continetur ab ea vero esse vita cognitio intellectio apetitus sive amor et cetere per- 
fectiones in rebus a primo causante distantibus multiplicantur” On the dating of the 
Concordantia, see the entry on Caldiera by Juliana Hill Cotton in Dizionario Biografico 
degli Italiani 16 (1973), last accessed 15 June 2019 at http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/ 
giovanni-caldiera_(Dizionario-Biografico). 

23 BAV Urbilat. 178, f. 4r: “Esse igitur nostrum divinum esset, similiter vita cognitio et amor a 
Deo sunt que tamen in caeteribus entibus secundum perfectionem illorum continentur." 

24 BAV Urb.at. 178, f. 4r; cited by Trinkaus, 17706 and 869: “... quare poetae illorum doc- 
trinam imitantes rationem divinitatis primis helementis tribuerunt, et quosdam divinos 
homines arbitrantur qui caeteros ingenio virtute doctrina superabant." 
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many planets are contained. But because Jupiter exceeds in both dignity 
and virtue the planets and all the stars, therefore all excellent deeds by 
the gods are brought back to the supercelestial Jove as the greatest parent 
of all the gods ... so that they signify that he is the certain most universal 
and supreme cause.25 


Jupiter is the ultimate cause of things, in which they find perfection and form. 
He calls all the other divinities to court in order to discuss the plan to govern 
the earth, and all reality receives splendor from his rule.?26 Caldiera's notion 
of the regal Jupiter may have appealed to Duke Federico, even while Alberti, 
who was writing his Momus around this time, satirizes this notion of divine 
beneficence and harmony, as we shall see shortly. But Caldiera finds this rul- 
ing harmony throughout the spheres. He associates with Jupiter's splendor the 
brilliance of the sun, the governing planet, for philosophers considered Jupiter 
the “principle and first cause of the sun,’ which “exceeds all other celestial 
bodies in size, light, innate virtue, and regular movement.” Here Caldiera dif- 
fers from Boccaccio, whose Genealogía determined Hyperion to be the father 
of the sun and understood Hyperion to mean “above all things,” and thus the 
true God.?" 

The Marchese humanist Ludovico Lazzarelli (1447-1500) developed the al- 
legorical metaphysics of Caldiera in two of his writings from the late 1460s 
or early 1470s. His incomplete hymn Prometheus and the longer De gentilium 
deorum imaginibus | On the Images of the Pagan Gods, both written in Latin 
hexameter, explore the relation between the human microcosm and the cos- 
mic macrocosm, using classical mythology to articulate the nature of this 


25 BAV Urb.lat. 178, f. 133r: "Peripathetici et caeteri philosphantes qui primas rerum causas 
inquirunt omnem mundi machinam in duas regiones diviserunt: alteram elementarem 
cui ignem sive poetarum morem ignem praefecerunt, altera est etherea in qua planetae 
plures continentur. Sed quia Iupiter planetas et sydera omnia dignitate ac virtute superat, 
ideo queque a diis preclare gesta sunt ad supercelestem iovem referuntur tamque om- 
nium deorum parentem maximum ... ut signficarent quod esset causa quaedam univer- 
salissima atque suprema." 

26 BAV Urblat. 178, f. 133v: “Et omnibus rebus sive genitis sive creatis leges imponerent, qui- 
bus perpetuo iure parerent eminenti ac splendenti via iovem adierunt tantumque illi iure 
splendorem intulerunt..." 

27 BAV Urblat. 1178, f. ugr: the sun "caeteros magnitudine lumine ac insita virtute et ordina- 
tissimo motu planetas et sydera omnia superat, cuius si efficientem causam inquirimus 
a Iove quia a deo maximo optimo genitum sive creatum dicimus vel ab imperione que 
rebus omnibus superstat. Nam supremum caelum est dei sedes ubi singula disponit ac 
regit.... Veruntamen cum longius animadvertant [philosophantes] etiam solis aliquod 
fuisse principium et causam quam iovem appellant..." Boccaccio, Genealogy, 1:426-27 
(4.3), “Yperionem idem sonare quod ‘super omnia; e sic hic pro vero Deo accipietur” 
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reality.28 Lazzarelli would become an accomplished scholar of hermeticism 
and draw upon Ficino's translation and commentaries.?? 

Both works invoke the aid of Calliope, the muse of epic poetry, in the spirit 
and form of this tradition marked, of course, by Virgil's Aeneid. In addition to 
Calliope, the Prometheus also singles out Athena — Minerva, with a nod to the 
Odyssey. After the dedication to Francesco Giustiniani, the Venetian ambas- 
sador to the imperial court, the hymn begins: 


Ingenium sublime canam, altum mentis acumen 
Illius humanae qui primus imaginis altos 
Composuit vultus caelo exanimemque figuram, 
Palladis auxilio functus, mira arte coegit 

Vivere et effigiem totius contulit orbis, 

Supplicium tandem acre tulit pro talibus ausis. 
Obsecro Musa, novem modulantem prima sororum, 
Calliope, rege vatis opis, cape vatis habenas; 

Tu quoque, quam (perhibent) sacro de vertice summus 
Iupiter exortam voluit, iam cuius ab ictu 

Cecropis ora oleas produxit saucia pingues, 
Protinus unde ortum est aeternum nomen Athenis, 
Torva Medusaeo nimis et metuenda capillo, 

Pallas ades! Temone tuo flatuque potenti 

Ad portus compelle ratem, procul excute morsus 
S«c»illaeos caelique imbres pelagique procellas. 

Te sine nutat opus, sine te nil produnt ausus 
Scribentum, tu sola animos calamumque gubernas. 


[I will sing of the noble mind, the high acumen of the mind / Of him who 
for the first time composed for the human image the high / Lines equal to 
heaven and from the inanimate form, / With the help of Pallas, brought 


28 On his life and dates of his works: Ludovico Lazzarelli, A Critical Edition of De gentil- 
ium deorum imaginibus, ed. and trans. W.J. O'Neal (Lewiston: Edwin Mellen, 1997), 
x-xi; Lazzarelli, Opere ermetiche, ed. M.P. Saci, C. Moreschini, and F. Troncarelli (Pisa: 
Fabrizio Serra, 2009), 9-12; Lazzarelli, The Hermetic Writings and Related Documents, 
ed. WJ. Hanegraaff and R.M. Bouthoorn (Tempe: ACRMS, 2005), 8-57; Maria Paola Saci, 
Ludovico Lazzarelli: Da Elicona a Sion (Rome: Bulzoni, 1999), especially pp. 27-30 (on 
Prometheus hymn) and 49-55 (on De imaginibus). 

29 See for example Claudio Moreschini, *L'ermetismo del rinascimento da Marsilio Ficino 
a Ludovico Lazzarelli Aries 51 (2005): 33-60 and Brian Copenhaver's analytical re- 
view of Hanegraaff and Bouthoorn's edition, "The End of Grand Narrative: Lodovico 
Lazzarelli, Giovanni Mercurio da Correggio and Renaissance Hermetica,’ Magic, Ritual, 
and Witchcraft 4 (2009): 207-223. 
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with wondrous art / To life and gave the aspect of the entire world, / And 
yet bore a bitter pain for such daring. / I beseech you, Muse, the first of 
the nine melodic sisters, / Calliope, guide the poet’s work, steer the po- 
et’s reins, /And you as well, whom, they say, from his sacred head the 
supreme / Jupiter wished to have birth, now from whose blow / The earth 
of Cecrops, wounded, brought forth rich oil, / Whence instantly arose 
the eternal name of Athena, / Fierce and too fearsome with the hair of 
Medusa, / Pallas, be present! With your pole and powerful breath / Push 
the raft to port, completely banish the bite / Of Scylla, the rains from the 
sky and the storms upon the deep. / The work falters without you, with- 
out you the writers’ daring / Comes to nothing: you alone steer the mind 
and the pen. |?° 


To Lazzarelli, both the muse and the goddess of wisdom aid his hymn, just as 
Minerva helped Prometheus to steal the heavenly fire. In calling on Minerva, 
Lazzarelli echoes Boccaccio’s account of the theft.?! Like Boccaccio and later 
Ficino and Giovanni Pico, he also associates the humanist vates, the poet-seer, 
with the Titan Prometheus: both are inspired by wisdom to discern the nature 
of things. 

Prometheus, after having investigated heaven and earth and stars, creates 
a humanity graced by “the ample acuteness of mind ... and the immense abil- 
ity of his rational soul.’32 The epic, Odyssean dimensions with of the poet- 
hermeneus will resonate, we shall see, in Giovanni Pico’s writings. Lazzarelli 
defends his recourse to myth by asserting the poet’s allegorical resources. 
Speaking to his critics, he writes: 


Desine quiscumque es nocuis me carpere verbis 
Nosce prius sensus quos nostrum servat opertos 
Carmen et inde novum poteris cognoscere vatem. 


[Leave off, whoever you are, from wounding me with carping words: / 
First know the dissembling meanings that our song / Preserves, and 
thereby you can know the new poet.]33 


30  Lazzarelli, Prometheus, edited in Claudio Moreschini, Storia dell'ermetismo cristiano 
(Brescia: Morcelliana, 2000), 381-96; 381, lines 1-18. 

31 Though both writers could draw independently on Servius's account, Ad Virg. Eclog. 6.42. 

32 Lazzarelli, Prometheus, 382, lines 60-61: "ampla ... solertia mentis ... animique immensa 
facultas" cf. 50-51: "Hic caelum et terras scrutatus et aetheris astra / et primum humanae 
meditatus imaginis artus." 

33 Lazzarelli, Prometheus, 381, lines 22-25. 
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His De imaginibus is dedicated to Federico of Urbino, like Caldiera’s 
Concordantia and Landino’s Disputationes camaldulenses. The poem reviews 
the procession of classical deities and their more direct import for contem- 
porary Christians. Calliope describes how the Muses also inspired David and 
Moses. And similar to the Prometheus, the poet continues to recount how the 
ancient vates described the divine foundation of the world, its elementa, in the 
guise of myth: “It is the duty of the poets to write true things in oblique figures 
of speech and the exploits of leaders in festive songs.’34 Poets and prophets 
spoke with “veiled speech” and “obscure words,” but now their meaning may be 
revealed.35 Lazarelli therefore makes more explicit here the humanist concep- 
tion of the allegorical secrets of ancient poetry.86 

Yet Lazzarelli develops this conception with a more explicit philosophi- 
cal structure, foreshadowing the humanist finders of reality in the later 
Quattrocento. The next section of the poem is devoted to the “Prima Causa,” 
the First Cause. Polyhymnia, the muse of sacred poetry, comes to the poet 
and sings: 


Quod petis expediam vates brevibusque monebo.... 
Non solum excussa vos qui nunc nube beatum 
Noscitis aeternae religionis iter. 

Verum paene omnes docta ratione vetusti 
Esse unum cunctis disseruere deum. 

Quem causam primam rebus dixere creatis 
Motorem et primum qui movet orbis onus. 
Qui maria et caelum terras et cuncta creasset. 
Cui rerum semper pareat omne genus.... 

Hic est causa prior, hic est qui cuncta moveri 
Praecepit et stabili praesidet ipse loco. 


34 Lazzarelli, A Critical Edition of De gentilium, 8-9, lines 125-26, translation slightly revised: 
“Officium vatum ex obliquis vera figuris / Gesta ducum festis scribere carminibus”; cf. 
earlier lines 109-110: “Edocuit [gens vatum] necnon elementa et cetera quaeque / Condita 
non casu sed statuente Deo ...” 

35 Lazzarelli, A Critical Edition of De gentilium, 8-9, line 130: obducta voce; line 132: obscuris 
sonis; lines 133-34: "Multa quidem antiquos non intellecta latebant / Munere quae divo 
nunc manifesta sunt." 

36 Claudia Corfiati identifies the Genealogia as the principle mythographic source, with 
many of Lazzarelli's interpretations following Boccaccio's authority: Ludovico Lazzarelli, 
De gentilium deorum imaginibus, ed. C. Corfiati (Messina: Centro interdepartmentale di 
studi umanistici, 2006), xxi and cv; 100-104. 
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[What you seek, O poet, I will explain and instruct briefly.... After the 
cloud has been removed, not alone do you know the blessed way of eter- 
nal religion. Truly, almost all the ancients with learned reason discussed 
that there was one from among the rest of the gods. They called him 
the Prime Cause of created things and the Prime Mover who moves the 
weight of the world. He created the seas and the sky, the earth and all 
things. To him every sort of thing is subject at all times.... He is the First 
Cause, He is the one Who orders everything to be moved, and He Himself 
presides over them from His fixed place. |?” 


Several aspects of this address stand forth. Polyhymnia addresses Lazzarelli as 
a vates, similar to his relation to Calliope in the Prometheus, and underscores 
his kinship with the ancient poets and seers. She also unveils to him the es- 
sence of what the older poets perceived only more figuratively, though they 
too were instructed by reason. God, she says, they named the Prime Cause and 
Prime Mover, who created all things. Lazzarelli makes use of a common meta- 
physical concept as a way of explaining the ground of reality in epic verse. 

The Urbino manuscripts of the poem included an illustration of the Prime 
Mover derived from tarocchi or tarot drawings familiar to the court of Ferrara. 
The tarocchi sequence proceeds from the lowly human estates, the beggar and 
servant, up to the Pope, and from there to the Muses, the Liberal Arts, and end 
with the Spheres and the First Cause.38 Lazzarelli reverses the order: he begins 
with the metaphysical ground, revealed to him by the Parnassian muse. While 
he appealed to the mythological interests of the Ferrara and Urbino courts, 
his poem develops the humanist poetica metaphysica. It is less focused on the 
meaning of narrative events. The ignorant mob, he says, called Jupiter “the fa- 
ther of gods and men” and constructed temples in his honor.89 Lazzarelli at- 
tends more to the structure of cosmic meaning, and as such his poem 
affiliates itself with metaphysical findings of reality of Landino, Ficino, and 
Giovanni Pico. 


37 Lazzarelli, A Critical Edition of De gentilium, 14-15, lines 207-228, excerpted. 

38 See O’Neal’s comments in Lazzarelli, A Critical Edition of De gentilium, xii; more generally, 
[Andrea Mantegna], I Tarocchi detti del Mantegna (Pavia: Torchio de’ Ricci, 1992). 

39  Lazzarelli, De gentilium, 25 (7.33232): "hunc hominum divumque patrem vocat inscia 
turba, / huic struxere patres templa superba deo"; Lazzarelli, A Critical Edition of De gen- 
tilium, line 478. Corfiati (129—30) points to Lazzarelli's reliance on Boccaccio's Genealogia 
in this section, in particular 1.1. In the Prometheus, Jupiter governs the stomach and the 
liver, while the Sun allows the soul “to think out the causes of things using reason" (384— 
85; lines 140-42; line 162: "Sol causas ratione excogitat omnes"). 
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In the early 1470s, Cristoforo Landino turned to the form of humanist dia- 
logue in order to comment upon these humanist findings. The title of his work, 
Disputationes camaldulenses, underscores the work’s hybrid qualities: a dispu- 
tatio or debate that transforms the medieval university tradition; one held at 
a friary of the Camaldulese order, whose ranks included the humanist prior 
Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1429), translator of Diogenes Laertius's Lives of 
the Eminent Philosophers; and not least a dialogue undertaken by personae of 
humanists still living or recently deceased. Among the gathering are Alberti 
(11472), one of Landino’s first patrons, whom Charles Trinkaus considers to 
be Landino’s spokesman; Lorenzo de’ Medici, his current patron; Alamanno 
Rinuccini; Donato Acciaiuoli; Marsilio Ficino; and Landino himself. All these 
qualities and circumstances color the readers’ reception of the dialogue's 
theme of examining the summum bonum, the highest good, and therefore lend 
a sense of a particular historical moment to the universal claims expressed by 
the various interlocutors. 

In discussing this theme, the interlocutors make use of humanist allegoriz- 
ing within the poetica metaphysica, particularly in their reading of the Aeneid. 
Allegory, Alberti asserts, is the highest level of interpretation, one which yields 
philosophical insight.4° Thus Aeneas is a figure representing human nature, 
as Venus is his spiritual mother and Anchises his earthly father: “For human- 
ity consists in the soul, which is immortal and divine, and in the body, which 
is mortal and will quickly fall into ruin. Therefore the mind always looks up 
toward its origin and, desiring to return to it, will have desperately deserted 
its Troy. The senses however, which are bodily, prefer what is corporeal in cor- 
poreal things"! While this allegory, according to Alberti, discloses the path of 
knowledge and virtue, he also understands this allegory to have an ontologi- 
cal foundation, since the mind pulls humanity upward to return to its origin 
in divine being. Lorenzo claims that Jupiter himself is considered “the soul 
of the world” [mundi animam] by the teachings of the Platonists. Alberti re- 
sponds to Lorenzo with a Promethean allusion: he argues that God is indeed 


40 Cristoforo Landino, Disputationes camaldulenses, ed. P. Lohe (Florence: Sansoni, 
1980), 120. The other levels are the historical, the etymological, and the analogical. 
See Trinkaus, Image and Likeness, 2:716. On Landino, see Bruce McNair, Cristoforo 
Landino: His Works and Thought (Leiden: Brill, 2018) and the entry by Jill Kraye on 
Landino in The Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. H. Lagerlund (Springer, 2011), 
https://doi.org/10.1007/978-1-4020-9729-4. 135; last accessed 1 August 2020. 

41 Landino, Disputationes, 130-31: "Homo enim ex animo qui immortalis divinusque est et 
ex corpore mortali et cito in interitum casuro constat. Mens igitur originem suam semper 
suspicit ad eamque redire cupiens Troiam avidissime deserit. Sensus autem qui a corpore 
sunt corporea in corporeis praeponunt." 
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“the architect of all things,’ which is why He reveals his truths “on the peak of 
the highest mountain,” signifying the need to “investigate the highest things.”42 

In the second book, Marsilio Ficino enters the conversation upholding 
Alberti’s position. He asserts that Plato considered God to be the highest good, 
a claim Plato supported by erudite arguments and proved by reason. Ficino de- 
velops the mind-body distinction by emphasizing how “our souls will be hap- 
piest when, free, from all corporeal contagion, will contemplate only God.” The 
highest good is in the intellect, which moves the will, and our reason “makes 
us most akin to the angels,’ whereas our desires bring us down to the level 
of cattle. God is the best of all things, the good that moves our minds to fol- 
low him.*? Alberti replies by calling God the “good of all goods.” Since seeming 
goods, such as earthly pleasures, are brief and transient, “flowing and in con- 
stant motion,” Plato reminds us that this good must be stable.44 

This divine good, which Jupiter personifies, provides the metaphysical basis 
and source for all that exists. It is both stable and timeless. In support of this 
claim, Alberti voices in the dialogue a scholastic argument. "The metaphysi- 
cians,” he says, "confirms that whatever is, derives its being from God.” God is 
both the highest good and ground of Being. "Therefore whatever is, for what- 
ever reason it has being, is good by virtue of having being. Therefore evil has no 
being.”45 Here, in a humanist dialogue, Landino has Alberti present the logic of 


42 Landino, Disputationes, 32 and 41-42: Lorenzo is arguing for the active life, describing 
a Jupiter constantly in motion, while Alberti promotes the contemplative life. Hence 
Lorenzo says that "quandoquidem ne Iuppiter quidem ipse, si illum ex Platonicorum 
sententia mundi animam interpretamur, unquam cesset, qui si cessaret, omnia, quae as- 
siduo motu agitatur, cessarent....” Alberti rejoins “Nec ob aliam causam ab inmortali deo 
factum fuisse arbitror, ut dux maximis Hebraeorum Moses leges ... non in urbibus atque 
hominum frequentia acciperet ... sed in altissimi montis cacumine. Voluit enim omnium 
rerum architectus deus hac potissimum re nobis significare, quae ad rerum publicarum 
utilia futura sint, non nisi per supremorum rerum investigationem ab hominibus excogi- 
tare posse." 

43 Landino, Disputationes, 69: "Deum, ut paulo ante dicebat Leo, summum bonum putavit 
divinus Plato, quem unum esse non solum dixit, sed gravissiis quoque argumentationibus 
edocuit..." 72: "Erunt igitur tum demum felicissimi animi nostri, cum ab omni corporea 
contagione liberi solum deum intuebuntur”; 73: “Quis rursus non videat primam in animo 
motricem intelligentiam esse? Ab ea enim voluntas movetur. Ergo in intellectu potius 
quam in gaudio summum bonum erit.... Atqui ratio nos angelis simillimos reddit, appe- 
titu autem nihil a pecude differimus”; 74-75. 

44 Landino, Disputationes, 77-78: "Deus igitur omnis boni bonum.... [C]um sit [voluptas] 
fluxilis et in assiduo motu, bonum autem stabile esse oporteat." 

45 Landino, Disputationes, 103: "Quicquid igitur est, quacunque ratione sit, ex eo quod est 
bonum est. Igitur malum nullam habet essentiam. Praeterea constat apud metaphysicos, 
quicquid est, id omne esse a deo.’ Cf. McNair, Landino, 108-15; 10: Thomas Aquinas is 
Landino’s “favorite guide in the Disputationes to ancient thinkers.” 
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Thomas Aquinas, among other medieval thinkers. Landino’s word for "being" — 
essentia — recalls also Pontano’s reading, discussed in chapter 1, on Seneca’s 
letters that struggled with an adequate translation of the Greek tò öv. Landino’s 
work shows the affiliation between scholastic and humanist metaphysics that 
grounds the objective certainty of knowledge and morality. In the dialogue's 
first book, Alberti contrasts the Biblical sisters Mary and Martha in order to 
illustrate the distinction between the contemplative and active virtues, adding 
the Neoplatonic dimension of ascent. In Mary, we rise toward our knowledge 
of God, in whom we find our summum bonum and our origin. Mixing his meta- 
phors, we reach, he says, a tranquil harbor away from the turbulent waters of 
our lives.46 Alberti cites to Lorenzo the words of his friend, “the outstanding 
doctor and mathematician" Paolo Toscanelli, who also related true knowledge 
with divine being, since its higher light permits the "certitude of things" to ap- 
pear to our minds.^? 

These humanist findings of reality underscore the affiliations between 
Trecento and Quattrocento humanism, even as the later humanists made 
more direct use of the classical philosophical tradition, which they read with 
a greater understanding of the Greek language and texts. The literary devo- 
tion to allegory remained, though the focus shifted to expounding what lay 
beneath the veil of symbols and figuration rather than gathering the source 
narratives of these allegories. Ficino's writings show the intensity of this focus. 
While Landino carefully stages his portrait of Ficino in order to complement 
the personae of Lorenzo and Alberti, Ficino's own works elaborate and refine 
the humanist Neoplatonic principles of his predecessors and contemporaries. 

In his commentary on Plato's Philebus, Ficino mines the metaphysical mean- 
ing of classical myth, following the line of the humanist poetica metaphysica.*® 


46 . Landino, Disputationes, 47: “Ambae duo placent: Martha ut pascat, Maria ut pascatur. 
Ambae bonae, sed altera laboriosa, altera otiosa.... Illa [Maria] enim paulatim in dei 
cognitionem ascendimus, in qua qui summum bonum consistere ignorat, eum se sua- 
mque originem ignorare facile crediderim. Nam cum vitae nostrae, quae turbulentissimo 
mari simillima est, varios aestus procellasque considero, difficillimum puto summum 
attingere, nisi in eam quam dixi veri cognitionem veluti in tranquillissimum portum 
confugiamus." 

47 Landino, Disputationes, 38-39: "Paulum physicum mathematicumque excellentissimum"; 
"Quemadmodum enim nobis in hanc vitam venientibus lumen sese oculis offert, quo 
cuncta corpora intueamur, sic et animis nostris, nisi a recta via penitus erraturi simus, 
rerum certitudo sese offert." 

48 To cite a number of many studies on Ficino's commentary: Ficino, The Philebus 
Commentary, ed. and trans. M.J.B. Allen (Tempe: ACMRS, 2000); Michael J.B. Allen, 
Synoptic Art: Marsilio Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: Olschki, 
1998), 149-93; idem, "Prometheus Among the Florentines: Marsilio Ficino on the Myth 
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Jupiter, he writes, is the divina mens, the divine mind, according to Plato; Orphic 
texts also record the god as the source of all things.*? Similar to Boccaccio and 
Salutati, Ficino associates Jupiter’s divine being with light, which is granted to 
humanity through Prometheus: 


The lowest part of the [divine] mind, which is called Prometheus, takes 
light and power from the middle part. The middle part looks three ways: 
towards the higher part from which it depends, toward itself as it is in 
itself, towards the production of the lower part. The first two are called 
Jupiter....5° 


With respect to the imagery of light, Ficino's later work De sole / On the Sun 
cites the Orphic hymns on the sun as “the eternal all-seeing eye” and the “Lord 
of Earth, immortal Jupiter.” Thus, he continues, “many Platonists have locat- 
ed the soul of the world in the Sun.” While Ficino is drawing here on ancient 
Neoplatonic commentaries, including Iamblichus, he is also in dialogue with 
the humanist commentaries on Prometheus and Jupiter, which enhanced his 
writings’ resonance among his contemporaries.5! 

A number of these contemporaries, including Valla, Nicholas of Cusa, and 
Alberti, offered alternatives to these findings of the divine, creative light, and 
hold in view the apparent dimness rather than the brilliance of divinity. Yet it 
also appears that Ficino is transforming the poetica metaphysica by reducing 
allegory to symbolism, in which mythological figures represent metaphysical 


of Triadic Power” Rinascimento 41 (2011): 27-44; Robichaud, Plato’s Persona, 164-69. 
More generally on Ficino’s metaphysics, see Lohr, “Metaphysics,” 571-78 and the refer- 
ences cited above, Chapter 3, note 64. As Michael Allen has noted (Philebus Commentary, 
7-15), Ficino wrote and revised his commentary from the 1460s to the 1490s; Landino 
(Disputationes, 68) refers to a version of the commentary. 

49 Ficino, Philebus, 243 (chapter 26): “Nam legum civilium institutio nobis non aliunde mon- 
strata est quam a dispositione divinarum legum, quam in se ipsa mens intueatur divina 
dum in se ipsa reflectitur. Tunc vero Jupiter nominatur”; 293 (chapter 30): “Antiquus 
autem ille sermo est Orphicus, inquit enim Jupiter principium, Jupiter medium - ex Jove 
nata sunt omnia -, Jupiter fundamentum terrae coelique stelliferi. Propter omnia bonum 
dicitur" 

50 Ficino, Philebus, 242-43 (chapter 26), translation revised: "Accipit enim haec postrema 
mentis pars quae Prometheus dicitur lumen et vim a media quae tres habet respectus: 
unum ad superiorem sui partem unde est; alium ad se ipsam ut in se est; alium ad produ- 
cendam partem inferiorem. Illi duo Jupiter dicuntur..." 

51 Ficino, De sole, in E. Garin, ed., Prosatori latini, 9701009; 982-84: "Sol oculus aeternus 
omnia videns ... Mundi dominus, Iuppiter immortalis mundi oculus circumcurrens ...”; 
"Plerique Platonici in Sole mundi animam collocarunt.” On Ficino and his ancient sourc- 
es, see Allen, Synoptic Art, 157-59 and Robichaud, Plato' Persona, 169 and note 97. 
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ideas more than tell a story through their actions. In the section cited from 
the Philebus commentary, “How God illuminates our intelligences and how 
Prometheus brought us divine light from heaven,” there is almost no narra- 
tive: Prometheus becomes part of the Godhead. He takes light and power 
from Jupiter and provides humanity “an ingenious quickness of mind.” As the 
“means and preparer” of the higher powers, he is also called “the sun cherish- 
ing the rational spirit especially."52 Prometheus therefore intimately connects 
divine being and knowing, the metaphysical and epistemological features in 
Ficino’s philosophizing, in a more explicit way than he does in the writings 
of the earlier humanists. Ficino discusses this connection in terms of the fig- 
ure of Prometheus also in a letter to “his fellow philosophers” (conphilosophis 
suis), which emphasizes the sorrowful nature of knowledge. This passage has 
been cited by Michael Allen for its unusual rendering of the Prometheus myth, 
whereby his suffering is result of stealing fire in the sense of acquiring reason: 


Man seems to be that most unhappy Prometheus who, instructed by the 
divine wisdom of Pallas, gained possession of the heavenly fire, that is, 
reason. But because of this, being on the loftiest peak of the mountain, 
and being continually pecked at by the most ravenous of birds, that is, 
the torment of inquiry, he is rightly judged to be the most miserable of all 
beings. And this torment will continue until the time comes at last when 
he is borne back to the same place where he first received the fire.53 


Though Allen does not record an antecedent for Ficino’s viewpoint in the 
letter, it is akin to Boccaccio’s account in the Genealogia. For Boccaccio calls 
Prometheus “the future man” [ futurus], indeed led by Mercury and not by 
Athena to the Caucasus, where, we have seen, he is also “troubled by sublime 
and deep thoughts" after having taken the divine fire from heaven.5* 

The relation between divine being and knowledge becomes more elaborate 
in the Theologia platonica | Platonic Theology. The opening chapter asserts that 


52 Ficino, Philebus, 244-45 (chapter 26), translation slightly revised: “Prometheus autem iste, 
ut ipse est largitor, artificiosam praebat solertiam, ut autem medius est et praeparator, 
mentem nostram et rationem ad sapientiam convertit civilemque peritiam.... [Possumus 
dicere] Prometheum vero solem faventem spiritui praesertim rationali..." 

53 Ficino, Lettere, 2:19 (2.1): “Hic esse videtur infelicissimus ille Prometheus, qui divina sapi- 
entia Palladis instructus ignemque celestem, id est rationem, adeptus, ob hoc ipsum in 
summo vertice montis, hoc est in ipsa contemplationis arce, ob continuum avis rapacis- 
sime morsum, id est inquisitionis stimulum, miserimus [sic] omnium merito iudicatur, 
donec transferatur eodem, unde olim acceperat ignem..." My translation varies slightly 
from that of Allen, "Prometheus Among the Florentines,” 33. 

54 Boccaccio, Genealogy, 1:540—41 (4.44). 
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the angelic mind “is ruled by the divine Sun itself” and that “it desires and 
finds the light of truth."55 This truth discloses a higher, invisible reality. Discuss- 
ing the cave-metaphor from the Republic, Ficino asserts that “true minds and 
individual true objects and the true sun exist only in the invisible world.” In 
fact when the immortal rational soul inhabits the “shadowed body” after hav- 
ing descended from the light of the invisible world, “it is overwhelmed by the 
unfamiliar darkness so alien to its nature.’>® The language of light, illumina- 
tion, and reach of sublime intelligence is featured in Ficino’s letters, a number 
of which provide a summary of the Platonic Theology. 

One of them, addressed like the previous letter to “his fellow philosophers,’ 
has this theme for its title. It traces the hierarchy of “incorporeal substances” 
from the soul to the angels, for the angels live without bodies and are pure 
intellect. Above all is God, who is the single pure mind, as confirmed by ratio 
Platonica or “Platonic reasoning.”5” A letter that follows shortly afterward in 
the epistolario is an “argumentum in Platonicam theologiam" addressed to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Ficino’s patron, and is focused on the “three degrees of 
Platonic contemplation”: “The first ascends from the body through the soul to 
God. The second however rests in God. The third finally descends to the soul 
and the body.” The point that Ficino emphasizes is how the mind or soul can 
realize by a process of abstraction an intimation of the summi principi natura, 
the essence of the highest /ogos or principle governing the cosmos. In describ- 
ing this process, Ficino makes use of the metaphor of light, which conveys 
both knowledge and being. God is the highest light: if light is invisible in the 
elements of the earth, it is more difficult to perceive in the heavens; light is in- 
visible in the soul, yet may be contemplated, but it is still more sublime in the 
angels, and then, in God, is only capable of being believed and loved. “Hence 
Plato asserts that the divine light is not demonstrated by the skill of the reason 
but understood in the clear serenity of a devout life."58 


55 Ficino, Platonic Theology, 11617 (1.1), translation slightly revised: "Huius [angelicae] de- 
nique mentis oculo, qui cupit veritatis lumen et capit, solem ipsum praeesse divinum.” 

56 Ficino, Platonic Theology, 2:146-47 (6.2): "Verae enim mentes, verae res quaeque, verus 
solin mundo solum sunt invisibili"; "Verumtamen quando animus ab immenso invisibilis 
mundi lumine in corpus obscurum regendum movendumque descendit, novis suaeque 
naturae contrariis obrutus tenebris, caecutire diu et titubare compellitur" On Ficino's ex- 
amination of the immortality of the soul, see Pellegrini, Religione e umanesimo, 320-27. 

57 Ficino, Lettere, 2:46 (2.5): "Quemadmodum vero super animarum mentes, que participa- 
tione tales esse dicuntur, sunt mentes multe secundum formam, id est angeli, ita super 
mentes secundum formam est mens una secundum causam efficacemque virtutem, id est 
Deus." 

58 Ficino, Lettere, 2:85-86 (2.7): “Tres vero sunt precipui contemplationis Platonice gradus: 
primus quidem a corpore per animam ascendit a Deum, secundus autem consistit in 
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The last sentiment, on the ineffable, transcendent quality of divine being, 
appears to depart from Ficino’s rational focus, but Ficino would resolve this 
tension by speaking of God as both ratio and certitudo in terms of light “that 
much more lucid as it is more certain and eminent,” through which “it makes 
everything clear and certain to serene minds.? The limits of humanity, its 
ignorance of this higher realm, is also a metaphysical proposition, based on 
distinction between the sensible and supersensible realms that inheres in the 
conflict between body and mind. Ficino resorts to Virgil’s Aeneid 6:730-734, a 
passage beloved by Augustine, Petrarch, and Landino: 


Igneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo 

seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
terrinique hebetant artus moribundaque membra. 

Hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolunt gaudentque, nec auras 
respiciunt clause tenebris et carcere ceco. 


[Fiery energy is in these seeds, their source is heavenly; 
but they are dulled by harmful bodies, blunted 

by their own earthly limbs, their mortal members. 
Because of these, they fear and long, and sorrow 

and joy, they do not see the light of heaven. |99 


Deo, tertius denique ad animam corpusque descendit." 93: "Atque excederet mens nostra 
cogitatione affectuque, quibus per boni gradus absque fine progreditur, principii summi 
naturam, siquid boni cogitari posset quod in eo non esset ac nisi illud esset immensum"; 
96: "Hinc Plato asserit divinam lucem non rationis digito demonstrari, sed perspicua pie 
vite serenitate capi.” The letter has been edited and translated in Platonic Theology, 6:220— 
271; citations 220—21; 234; 240—41 (translation slightly revised). 

59 Ficino, Lettere, 2:97-98 (2.7); Platonic Theology, 6:242—45; translation revised: “Si ratio hec 
absolutissima est et fons omnium rationum, a qua substantia omnis, natura, vita, sensus, 
intelligentia producitur penitus atque ducitur, nemo usque adeo irrationalis esse debet, 
ut neget huiusmodi rationem esse substantiam stabilissimam, naturam fecundissimam, 
vitam eternam, sensum perspicacissimum, intelligentiam lucidissimam. Lucidissimam, 
inquam, id est certissimam: quod enim in corpore mundi lux et luminum et videntium 
est, id in ratione mundi effectrice est certitudo, luce hac tanto lucidior quanto certior et 
prestantior; certitudo scilicet cuiuslibet certitudinis, que ex se certa sit sui, in se certa 
cunctorum, per se serenis mentibus clara certaque faciat omnia." 

6o Virgil, Aeneid, 156. See Petrarch, Secretum, ed. U. Dotti (Rome: Archivio Guido Izzi, 1993), 
44—45 (1.15.2), with references to Augustine (it is Augustinus's citation in the dialogue). 
On the Aeneid as an allegorical text, see Ute Rüsch, Untersuchungen zu Cristoforo Landino: 
De anima (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2015), 96; Jon A. Quitslund, Spenser's Supreme Fiction: 
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Ficino adds: “This leads to what Aristotle says in his Metaphysics: ‘our under- 
standing relates to those things which are brightest in nature as does the owl's 
eye to the light of the sun,” 
context.8! The earthliness of the body weighs down the mind, preventing it 


a tag that Montaigne will revive in a more skeptical 


from rising to its spiritual home. Yet the soul is immortal, of divine origin, and 
therefore the mind’s power of abstraction allows it to know incorporeal nature 
without the need of an image (phantasma): 


[Our rational soul] could never think about these [separated rational 
principles] existing in the universal order entirely as absolutes, unless, at 
least for a very brief moment, it were to drive the clouds of phantasmal 
images away from the field. Straightaway, however, on account of both 
the nature and habits of these region [of the soul], the clouds, having 
once again assembled, dim the clarity of the celestial things. On the basis 
of that momentary abstraction, however, metaphysicians conjecture that 
the intellect can understand occasionally without phantasmal images, 
whence it follows that it is able to live apart from the body and to under- 
stand with the utmost clarity.9? 


Here is a knowledge beyond any illusion. In the Platonic Theology, Ficino de- 
scribes the phantasy as presenting “games” and tricks to reason through sen- 
sible images, which it embellishes for reason’s view: “The phantasy, friend of 
the senses, fashions nothing more sublime. But the reason meanwhile from 
the height of the mind’s watchtower (specula) looks down on the phantasy's 
childish games [/udos] and exclaims, “Be careful little soul, beware the tricks of 


Platonic Natural Philosophy and The Faerie Queene (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
2001), 117. 

61 Ficino, Lettere, 2:102 (2.7); Platonic Theology, 6:252-53: “Huc tendit quod inquit in 
Metaphysicis Aristoteles: ‘Intellectus noster se habet ad illa que in natura clarissima sunt 
tamquam noctue oculus ad Solis lumen.” 

62 Ficino, Lettere, 2307 (2.7); Platonic Theology, 6.262—63, revised. "Quas in rerum ordine 
omnino absolutas existere nunquam excogitare posset, nisi saltem ad brevissimum 
tempus ab acie phantesmatum nubes expelleret. Sed cito ob regionis huius naturam 
consuetudinemque congregate iterum nubes celestium impediunt claritatem. Ex illa 
autem subita abstractione coniciunt metaphysici posse intellectum aliquando absque 
phantasmatis intelligere, unde etiam sequitur posse seorsum a corpore vivere et claris- 
sime intelligere" Gentile notes as sources for this sentiment Bate, Aquinas, and Platonic 
Theology 15.10. 
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the idle sophists. Do you seek God? Take a light which is brighter than the sun's 
light in the same degree that the sun’s light is brighter than the darkness...."6? 

Ficino’s epistolary discourse again elucidates the metaphysical ground of 
human knowledge, especially the heights and limits of this vision. Concerned 
with the mind’s potential to think of supersensible ideas beyond the visible 
realm, he nonetheless resorts to images — the clouds of phantasmal images — 
to express the challenge of this abstraction. Other humanists use the image 
of clouds or fog as a way of playing with the relation between divinity and 
humanity. Ficino for his part draws upon humanism’s formal resources — its at- 
tention to narration and dialogue, as well as to imagery — in order to acknowl- 
edge, if not resolve, the tensions in his thinking about the nature of reality. He 
also designed his epistolario as a self-conscious construct, in a humanist tradi- 
tion extending back to Petrarch, and its design permits a sequential unfolding 
of his ideas in the vein of humanist thinkers. 

Another letter, to Michael Mercatus, recounts a “theological dialogue be- 
tween God and the soul.” In the dialogue, God tells the soul that it would not 
exist unless He were in it: “I am indeed both present to you and at the same 
time within you; I am indeed present to you because I am within, within you 
because you are in me: you who unless you were in me, I were not in you — in 
fact you were not at all in existence.”64 Similar to Landino's view of Venus as 
Aeneas's divine mother, God tells the soul that He is its celestial father, who 
would raise it above its corporeal parentage. If the soul could see past the 
changing, visible world in its earthly light, it would abstract its vision from the 
senses to the divine light, the "sun of the sun." The passage is worth quoting for 
its implicit tensions. 


Therefore what is the light of the sun? The shadow of God. Therefore what 
is God? The sun of the sun is God. The light of the sun is God in the body 
of the world, God is the light of the sun above the angelic understanding. 


63 Platonic Theology 318—21 (9.3), slightly revised: “Nihil amica sensuum phantasia effingit 
sublimius. Sed ratio interim e summa mentis specula despiciens phantasiae ludos, ita 
proclamat: 'Cave animula, cave inanis istius sophistae praestigias. Deum quaeris? Accipe 
lumen tanto clarius lumine solis quanto lumen solis est lucidius tenebris..." See also 
Allen's discussion of Ficino's concept of phantasy and Prometheus in "Prometheus among 
the Florentines,” 38-40. We will return to the humanist concept of specula or watchtower 
in the concluding chapter. 

64 Ficino, Letters, 1:13 (1.4): "Dialogus inter deum et animam theologicus”; “Adsum equidem 
tibi et insum; adsum equidem tibi quia insum, insum tibi quia tu es in me; que nisi esses 
in me, non esses in te, immo omnino non esses.” 
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Such is my shadow, oh Soul, that it is the most beautiful of all corporeal 
things.55 


So God's invisible light, from the supersensible realm, provides the sun's light 
as its shadow for the mundane world, but in a way that brings beauty to all 
earthly things. Here Ficino's Deus sounds the Platonic note of participation 
between the timeless and time-bound worlds. But these worlds, of course, are 
also in opposition, as Deus reminds the soul: 


Of what kind do you judge to be my light? If my shadow shines so bright- 
ly, how much more flashes my light? Do you love the light everywhere 
above all else, by all means only this light? Love me only, only, oh Soul, 
the light, infinite light. Me, me, I say, love infinitely: you will then flash 
and blaze infinitely.86 


Deus's emphasis on love provokes the soul to record its feelings of higher joy, 
which move, indeed necessitate, the will to pursue the good, and thus embrac- 
ing a “lively death" [viva mors] to earthly things.®” 

Ficino's humanism accepts these tensions between reason and the will, and 
also between the claims of higher understanding, founded on the stable ratio- 
nality ofthe First Cause, and the mitigated knowledge of these sublime insights 
on the earthly sphere. His philosophizing can allow *God" (Deus) to speak, and 
so establish the ultimate reality of things, where time and change no longer 
exist. To be sure, his work still engages in a form of humanist play, employing 
dialogue and personae and allowing for transient phases of awareness. But the 
dialogues are largely closed in terms of their hermeneutical latitude, and the 


65 Ficino, Letters, 1:15 (1.4): “Ergo quid solis est lumen? Umbra Dei. Ergo quid Deus est? Sol 
solis est Deus. Solis lumen est Deus in corpore mundi, Deus est solis lumen super angeli- 
cos intellectus. Talis umbra mea est, O Anima, ut rerum omnium corporalium pulcher- 
rima sit.” 

66 Ficino, Letters, 1:15 (1.4): "Qualem esse meam lucem existimas? Si tantum mea lucet 
umbra, quantum lux mea fulget? Amas lucem ubique pre ceteris, immo solam? Ama me 
solum, solam, O Anima, lucem, infinitam lucem. Me, me, inquam, infinite ama: fulgebis 
iam et oblectaberis infinite." Gentile refers here to Platonic Theology 9.3. See also De sole, 
971 (chapter 9): "Sed ubi Plato Solem inquit omne visibile superare, proculdubio supra 
corporeum Solem incorporeum auguratus est Solem, divinum scilicet intellectum." 

67 Ficino, Letters, 116 (1.4): "Quam rursus voluntaria huiusmodi necessitas est, cum nihil 
magis voluntarium sit quam bonum, propter quod omnia, immo quod in omnibus ubique 
volo, et ita volo, ut velim insuper non posso nolle! Quam viva mors ista est (quis cogitet?), 
per quam in me morior, in Deo vivo, per quam morti morior, vite vivo, et vivo vita et 
gaudeo gaudio." 
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tenor of his humanist findings of reality aims to resolve these tensions in the 
discovery of an overarching metaphysical unity. 

The previous chapter examined the moral ideas of the De amore. That work, 
modeled on the Symposium, avoided the dialogic interactions between the 
speakers of Plato’s work and instead offered a series of speeches. The later 
speakers — Tommaso Benci and Cristoforo Marsuppini — clarify the meta- 
physical basis of their thoughts on love's moral force. Benci discusses reason's 
kinship with the divine, since it has unlimited power and helps raise the soul 
above the weight of the earthly body. Benci elaborates a hierarchy of Being, 
from the body to the soul to angels to God, who is the summum bonum and 
“the One itself”68 Cristoforo Marsuppini develops these ontological degrees 
in terms of the rungs of enlightenment: “In its fall from the single principle 
of creation right down to bodies, the soul passes through four levels: Mind, 
Reason, Opinion, Nature. For since there are six levels in the whole hierarchy, 
at the highest of which stands that divine Unity, while Body occupies the low- 
est, and since there are the four intermediate levels which we have mentioned, 
it is inevitable that anything falling from the first to the last will pass through 
the four in between."9? When he speaks of divine frenzy as “an illumination 
of the rational soul,” he phrases that illumination in terms of the movement 
of the soul within these different degrees which are ultimately surmounted by 
the divine One or unity. 

Cristoforo closes his speech with one of Ficino’s favorite allegories, which 
we examined in the previous chapter on ethics, and may now appreciate in the 
larger context of metaphysics: 


In the Phaedrus, Plato calls the Mind that is dedicated to things divine the 
Charioteer of the Soul. The unity of the Soul is the head of the Charioteer. 
Reason and Opinion, which course through things natural, he calls the 
good horse; confused imagination and sensory appetite he calls the bad 
horse. The nature of the whole Soul is the chariot, for the movement of 


68 Ficino, Nature of Love, 19-20 (6.15); Commentaire, 187-89: “unum ipsum.” See also 
Robichaud, Plato’s Persona, 165, regarding Ficino’s thinking on Plato’s henology or study 
of the One. 

69 Ficino, Nature of Love, 152 (7.13); Commentaire, 239: "Lapsus anime ab ipso uno rerum 
omnium principio ad corpora, per quatuor gradus efficitur, per mentem, rationem, opin- 
ionem atque naturam. Nam cum in omni rerum ordine sex gradus existant, quorum sum- 
mum tenet ipsum unum, infimum, corpus, media vero sunt quatuor que prediximus, 
necesse est quicquid a primo ad ultimum labitur, quatuor per media cadere." 
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the Soul begins from herself and returns to herself like a circle, as long as 
it holds in view its own nature.” 


This image captures the epistemological, ethical, and metaphysical qualities 
of Ficino’s thought. For the mind may ascend to the source of Being in God 
by using reason to overcome illusion and sensual desire. The higher illumi- 
nation dissipates the clouds of errancy and veiled misprision. As we shall see 
below, other humanists are less assured of this metaphysical hierarchy and 
the progress upward toward the stable, single moral good, and their writings 
play with the metaphysica poetica to express this uncertainty. Before review- 
ing their writings, we close this chapter by turning to the allegorical meta- 
physics of Ficino’s friend, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, and of the poet 
Michael Marullus. 


3 Approaching the Sun: The Upper Reaches of Humanist 
Conceptions of Reality 


Ficino is able, as an illumined hermeneut, to unravel philosophical allegory 
and discern its insights into the nature of reality. The rational mind, if purged 
of earthly fantasy, may ascend to this more sublime understanding.” Giovanni 
Pico set his own metaphysical conceptions on these bases, as well as on the 
other humanist finders of being and truth. To be sure, scholars have viewed his 
so-called Oratio de dignitate hominum | Oration on the Dignity of Humanity to 
herald a new chapter in thinking about human autonomy and self-fashioning; 
and Pico also refers to writings of the ancient and medieval tradition, includ- 
ing hermetic writings, the Cabala, early Neoplatonists, and thirteenth-century 
scholastics.’? Yet the structure of the Oratio, announcing a debate or dispu- 


70 Ficino, Nature of Love, 155 (7.14); Commentaire, 243: "Plato in Phedro mentem divi- 
nis deditam in anima hominis aurigam vocat; unitatem anime, aurige caput; rationem 
opinionemque per naturalia discurrentem, equum bonum; phantasiam confusam 
appetitumque sensuum, malum equum. Anime totius naturam, currum, qua motus 
suus tamquam orbicularis a se incipiens in se denique redit dum sui ipsius naturam 
animadvertit." 

71 Ficino, Platonic Theology, 2146-47 (6.2). 

72 Garin, La cultura, 55; Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fashioning: From More to 
Shakespeare (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005). As noted by Farmer, ed., 
Syncretism in the West, 2, this title only appeared in a German edition ten years after 
Giovanni Pico's death. It has become the standard title, however, and will be used as a 
matter of convenience. On various interpretations of Giovanni Pico and the Oratio, see 
Lohr, “Metaphysics,” 578-84; Brian Copenhaver, entry on Giovanni Pico in the Stanford 
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tation over his goo theses, underlines Giovanni Pico’s engagement with his 
contemporaries. Thus he writes, “Through this wrestling school of letters, as 
it were, one’s powers of mind emerge both far stronger and more invigorated.’ 
In establishing his “new philosophy” (philosophia nova), as he calls it, Giovanni 
Pico brings to the debate a great array of sources consonant with a syncretic 
approach to reading and writing that is typical of humanism.?3 

More specifically, the Oratio draws upon the figurative, literary interpreta- 
tion of previous humanists. Giovanni Pico provides this interpretation, as we 
shall see, with a more self-conscious foundation in his metaphysics. An ex- 
ample of his drive toward symbolic understanding is his reading of two enig- 
matic sayings attributed to Pythagoras: not to urinate facing the sun, and not to 
trim one’s fingernails while offering sacrifice. Giovanni Pico ties them to moral 
philosophy as warnings against lust and anger. Another statement is the man- 
date to wash oneself “in moral philosophy as if in a living river” with obvious 
reference to baptism and the ritual cleansing in the mikvah before entering the 
synagogue, and perhaps also to the river Bios in Alberti’s dinner piece Fatum 
et fortuna.?* These examples suggest a sequence of preparation and perfor- 
mance entailed by Pico’s focus on stages of philosophical learning, similar to 
Ficino’s teaching. 

While these stages will be examined in short order, they both support and 
are clarified by what Giovanni Pico calls “natural philosophy,’ which for him 
entails metaphysical knowledge or awareness.” Thus Pico states that the in- 


Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2016 Edition), Edward N. Zalta (ed.), URL = https:// 
plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2016/entries/pico-della-mirandola/ (last accessed 
15 June 2019); idem, Magic and the Dignity of Man: Pico della Mirandola and His Oration 
in Modern Memory (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2019); Celenza, 
Intellectual World, 325-29. 

73 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Oration on the Dignity of Man: A New Translation and 
Commentary, ed. F. Borghesi, M. Papio, and M. Riva (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2012), 192-93 ($160): “in hac quasi litteraria palestra, animi vires et fortiores longe 
et vegetiores evadunt"; 220-21 ($207). 

74 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 172-73 (8123); 146-47 ($80), translation revised: “morali phi- 
losophia quasi vivo flumine abluamus.” Angelo Poliziano compiled and recited a list of 
Pythagorean sayings in his Lamia lecture around the same time: Celenza, Intellectual 
World, 352. 

75 On the fluidity of these concepts, see chapter 1, 35-36. and the note on “metaphysics” 
that opened this chapter; more specifically regarding Giovanni Pico, see Stefan Lorenz, 
Burkhard Mojsisch, Winfried Schröder, and Friedrich Kaulbach, "Naturphilosophie," in 
Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie online (Basel: Schwabe, 2017), 111. Renaissance 
(DOI: 10.24894/HWPh.5294, last accessed 21 January 2019). As we will see in the next 
chapter, Pietro Bembo will turn natural philosophy more decisively in a direction toward 
the physical world. 
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terpretation of “more secret nature” (secretioris naturae) is done by way of phi- 
losophy (per philosophiam). For philosophy has as its most profound study “the 
causes of things, the ways of nature, the reason of the universe, the counsels 
of God, the mysteries of the heavens and earth.””6 The philosopher mines a 
truer reality concealed behind the surface of things: “|The true philosophy or 
“magic”] has quite profoundly probed into that harmony of the universe ... and 
has discerned the mutual kinship that natures share.... It brings out into the 
open ... the miracles lying hidden in the mysterious storerooms of God. Just as 
the farmer marries elm to vine, so does the magus marry earth to heaven - that 
is, the lower things to the endowments and powers of the higher" It is for 
Giovanni Pico a type of priesthood or art of the benign magus that brings one 
to the threshold of theology, where things are disclosed “without any veil of the 
likeness coming in between." But the philosopher makes use of these images 
to conceal truths from the multitude and convey them to the elect: 


Orpheus so well disguised the mysteries of his teachings under the cover- 
ings of stories and hid them under the veil of poetry that, if one were to 
read his hymns, one would believe there was nothing more behind them 
than the most commonplace tales and trifles. 


And Giovanni Pico's own struggle has been in "freeing from the tangle of rid- 
dles and the obscurity of stories the meaning of this secret philosophy"? 
Giovanni Pico sees himself as another magus or philosopher in the tradition 
of Orpheus, Empedocles, or Maimonides.®° Yet he also draws upon the poetica 
metaphysica initiated by Petrarch and Boccaccio, who insisted that pagan texts 


76 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 162—63 (8105); 184-85 ($145): “... quasi rerum causas, naturae vias, 
universi rationem, Dei consilia, coelorum, terraeque mysteria, pre manibus nihil sit pror- 
sus, nisi vel gratiam inde aucupari aliquam, vel lucrum sibi quis comparare possit," in 
reference to mercenary and sycophantic philosophers. 

77 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 246—47 (8230), translation slightly revised: “Haec universi consen- 
sum ... introrsum perscrutatius rimata et mutuam naturarum cognitionem habens per- 
spectatam ... in promptuariis arcanisque Dei latitantia miracula ... promit in publicam, 
et sicut agricola ulmos vitibus, ita magus terram caelo, idest inferiora superiorum dotibus 
virtutibusque maritat." 

78 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 160—61 ($101): “nullo imaginis intercedente velo." 

79 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 174—75 ($262), translation slightly revised: “... Orpheus suorum 
dogmatum mysteria fabularum intexit involucris et poetico velamento dissimulavit, ut si 
quis legat illius hymnos, nihil subesse credat praeter fabellas nugasque meracissimas...."; 
(8263): "ex affectatis enigmatum syrpis, ex fabularum latitantes eruere secretae philoso- 
phiae sensus." 

80 On Empedocles, see Oration, 148-51 ($$84-86); 230-31 ($221); on Maimonides, see edi- 
tors’ notes 87-88 to 158-61 ($$98-102). 
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be read with an eye toward their deeper sense hidden beneath the outer veil 
of literal meaning. Petrarch wrote in the Contra medicum that poets “strive to 
adorn the truth of things with beautiful veils. In this way the truth eludes the 
ignorant masses ... while for clever and diligent readers, it is just as delightful 
to discover as it is difficult to find.”®! As noted earlier, Boccaccio cited the invec- 
tive at the close of the Geneaologia, asserting that the works of poets “should be 
reckoned of the very number of philosophers, since they never veil with their 
inventions anything that is not wholly consonant with philosophy as judged 
by the opinions of the ancients.... For while philosophy is without question the 
keenest investigator of the truth, poetry is, obviously, its most faithful guard- 
ian, protecting it as she does beneath the veil of her art.”82 

Giovanni Pico’s conception of philosophical masks however is far more hi- 
erarchical and more deeply rooted in ancient and hermetic knowledge than 
that of the earlier humanists: in his mind, for example, the Cabala, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle expertly guarded their wisdom under number and figure.83 
The philosopher-hermeneus becomes an interpreter (medius) of these arcane 
insights, which reach toward the divine. He cites Empedocles as the medius for 
the theology of Job, since the Greek philosopher speaks to us of the “two-fold 
nature rooted in our souls; we are raised upwards by one toward the heavens, 
and dragged downwards by the other toward the lower realm.”84 The philoso- 
pher at this level is akin, by another analogy, to the Cherubim, whom Pico also 


81 Petrarch, Imectives, 31 (Contra medicum, §37), slightly revised: “Poete ... studium est veri- 
tatem rerum pulcris velaminibus adornare, et vulgus insulsum ... lateat, ingeniosis autem 
studiosisque lectoribus et quesitu difficilior et dulcior sit inventu." 

82 Boccaccio, On Poetry, 79 (revised); GDG, ed. Romano, 2:731 (14.17): “ex ipso phylosopho- 
rum numero computandos, cum ab eis nil preter phylosophiae consonum iuxta veterum 
opiniones fabuloso tegatur velamine..." On Poetry, 84; GDG, ed. Romano, 2.735 (1448): 
"Veritatis quippe optima indagatrix philosophia est, comperte vero sub velamine servatrix 
fidissima est poesis." Cf. also the Preface to his Genealogy 1:21 (1 Preface 1): “appareat eos 
[poetas], etsi non catholicos, tanta fuisse prudentia preditos, ut nil artificiosius humani 
ingenii fictione velamentum sit, nec verborum cultu pulchrius exornatum.... Ex quibus 
enucleationibus, preter artificium fingentium poetarum et futilium deorum consanguini- 
tates et affinitates explicatas, naturalia que videbis tanto occultata misterio, ut mireris..." 
See also Martin Eisner, Boccaccio and the Invention of Italian Literature: Dante, Petrarch, 
Cavalcanti, and the Authority of the Vernacular (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013), 39-45. 

83 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 252 ($235); 258 ($241-42); 260 ($267). For a recent study of Pico's 
sources, in particular Origen, see Pasquale Terracciano, "The Origen of Pico's Kabbalah: 
Esoteric Wisdom and the Dignity of Man,’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 79 (2018): 343-61. 

84 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 144—45 (8884-85), translation revised: “Et quoniam supremi ordi- 
nis monita medius ordo inferioribus interpretatur, interpretatur nobis Iob theologi verba 
Empedocles philosophus. Hic duplicem naturam in nostris animis sitam, quarum altera 
sursum tollimur ad celestia, altera deorsum trudimur ad inferna ... nobis significat." 
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calls a medius, for the angel “as intermediary uses his own light both to pre- 
pare us for the Seraphic fire and to illuminate the way to the judgment of the 
Thrones. This is the bond of the Prime Minds, the order of Pallas, the overseer 
of contemplative philosophy.'85 

With the language of medius and light, Giovanni Pico more fully enters into 
the semantic realm of Promethean and Jovean interpretation. Ficino calls 
Prometheus in the Philebus commentary the medius et praeparator of the 
higher powers.86 Light is associated with an emanation of divine being and 
truth. The philosopher therefore is a type of second Prometheus: the contem- 
plative, often isolated thinker who scales the heights in order to share later the 
celestial wisdom with others. 

The philosopher, the light-bringer, reveals the reality of things hidden in an- 
cient philosophy and literature. Giovanni Pico writes that Homer disguised his 
wisdom “sub sui Ulixes erroribus" [“in the guise of Ulysses’s wanderings’, $242], 
recalling the humanist tradition of reading Aeneas as a figure for moral prog- 
ress, and the Aeneid as a Neoplatonic statement on the nature of the universe. 
The Odyssey infiltrates Pico’s theses, both in his description of his own dis- 
coveries and in his definition of humanity. He writes of himself as an alter- 
Odysseus, wandering through the cosmos of philosophical learning: 


As for myself, however, I have resolved — in order not to swear by the 
words of another — to pore over all masters of philosophy, to examine 
every page, and to become acquainted with all schools [ familias]... Nor 
should anyone condemn me on this account, for ^wherever the tempest 
carries me, there I am brought as a guest.”8” 


Thelast line isa direct adaptation of Horace's line in his first epistle (1.1.15), *quo 
me cumque rapit tempestas, deferar hospes, and the reference has Odyssean 
resonance, suggesting a storm-tossed traveler who is dependent on the hospi- 
tality of strangers.88 An astute humanist would note that Horace's next letter is 


85 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 140-41; $868—69 (translation revised): "Ergo medius Cherub sua 
luce et Seraphico igni nos praeparat et ad Thronarum iudicium pariter illuminat. Hic est 
nodus primarum mentium, ordo Palladicus, philosophiae contemplativae preses." 

86 See above, 180. 

87 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 200-204 (88180 and 182): “At ego ita me institui, ut in nullius 
verba iuratus [see Horace, ep. 1.1.14, as noted in Dignity], me per omnes philosophiae mag- 
istros funderem, omnes scedas excuterem, omnes familias agnoscerem.... Nec id in me 
quisquam damnet, quod me quocumque ferat tempestas deferar hospes" [$8192, 194]. 

88 The Horatian reference is noted by Elizabeth Livermore Forbes in her translation of the 
Oration in The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, 242. 
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about the power of Homeric epic, with explicit praise of Odysseus’s virtue and 
wisdom.8° Giovanni Pico could refer to the long-standing humanist reading of 
Odysseus as a far-ranging figure of wisdom. Petrarch, who compared himself 
to the Greek hero at the outset of his Familiares, noted that Odysseus “for no 
other reason than to return sometime to his home country older and wiser.’9° 
Alberti, in his vernacular Profugia, has Agnolo Pandolfini cite Odysseus for his 
ample learning from experience and his fortitude in overcoming the storms at 
sea: “Ulysses saw the manners of many peoples, and saw the customs of many 
places; he traversed distant lands and suffered manifold, harsh, and great chal- 
lenges in his life — in war, the midst of the waves and storms at sea, yet with 
such complete and sound aptitude that he acquired reputation and immortal 
fame; and therefore these affirm that he was above all others the most prudent 
and tested by his experiences.”9! Even as Giovanni Pico alludes to these view- 
points, he also hearkens to the opening of the Odyssey itself: 


He saw the townlands / and learned the minds of many distant men, / 
and weathered many bitter nights and days / in his deep heart at sea.... 


A.3-5: TOMOv Ò’ avOpwmwy tev dotex xal vóov ëyvw, 
TOMA Ò’ 8 y’ Ev nóvtw nálev dAyea Ov xatà dupov....92 


Giovanni Pico used the exempla of both Odysseus and Prometheus in de- 
scribing not only his own calling as a philosopher, but also his conception of 
humanity’s potential. Since humanity is afforded a range of choices in deter- 
mining its state of life, it is not strictly an animal rationale, but, in his words, 


89 Horace, Ep. 1.2.17-22. 

9o Petrarch, Fam., 2:252 (9.13.25): “nullam aliam ob causam quam ut aliquando senex doctior 
in patriam remearet.’ 

91 Alberti, Profugiorum de erumna libri, ed. G. Ponte (Genoa: Tilgher-Genova, 1988), 67: "Vide 
Ulisses costumi di molti uomini, e vide le consuetudine di molte città; scorse lontani 
paesi, e sofferse varie e dure e molte fatiche in vita, fra l'arme, in mezzo l'onde et tempesta 
di mare, con tanto e si intero consiglio che egli acquistó indi nome e immortale fama; e 
pertanto affermano che fu uno sopra tutti gli altri prudentissimo e essercitatissimo.” See 
the commentary in Kircher, Living Well, 181. 

92 Homer, The Odyssey, trans. R. Fitzgerald (Doubleday: Garden City, New York, 1963), 1. 
The Leonzio Pilato translation reads, “multorum hominum videt urbes, et intellectum 
novit / multas autem hic in ponto passus fuit angustias proprio in animo....’: Mangraviti, 
ed., L'Odissea marciana di Leonzio, 3. The first edition of the Greek text was printed in 
Florence in 1488/89, at least two years after the Oratio: see Pertusi, Leonzio Pilato, 433— 
439; Nicolas Barker, Aldus Manutius and the Development of Greek Script and Type in the 
Fifteenth Century (New York: Fordham University Press, 1992), 37; and Robert Proctor, The 
Printing of Greek in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1900), 66-67. 
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a “diverse, multiform [multiformis] and inconstant animal” according to the 
Chaldeans, or a “work of indeterminate image.’ Apart from the Hebraic 
references, this recalls the nature of Odysseus as noàútponoç, or, to cite the 
Latin of Pilato, multimodus.% In Giovanni Pico’s most famous declaration, the 
“Master Creator decreed” that humanity “should share in common whatever 
belonged to every other being.”95 This declaration echoes Salutati's reading of 
Prometheus, who created humankind “by taking the characteristics and pas- 
sions from all of animate nature."96 

Those humanists less assured of Giovanni Pico’s metaphysical findings could 
tap these Promethean potentialities in order to show the inconsistencies and 
variabilities of human nature. But Giovanni Pico grounds this human elasticity 
and latitude of choice precisely in a stable hierarchy of Being. Like the earlier 
humanist thinkers of poetica metaphysica, he delves into allegory to explain 
this hierarchy. Jacob’s ladder from Genesis outlines the human ascent to the di- 
vine: “But he [the most wise father] will teach us through a figure ... that there 
is a ladder that stretches from lowest earth to the highest heavens and that it 
is marked by a series [serie] of many rungs.” Pico uses the same word — series — 
to describe the potentialities of the human condition in the “universal order 
or degrees.”97 Now this series or sequence of Being has a more definite shape 
or movement, and it is qualified throughout by the light-metaphor, similar to 
the thought of Ficino, Salutati, and Boccaccio. The “true Apollo ... illuminates 
every soul as it enters this world”; the Sun, he adds, is the “father and leader” 
(pater et dux) of our contemplation.98 

Asit is for these other humanists, the light of Being is also the light of know- 
ing. Giovanni Pico asks that “through the comparison of many schools and the 
discussion of multifarious philosophies” Plato's “splendor [ fulgor] of truth ... 
might dawn more brightly on our minds, like the sun rising from the deep.” We 
should proceed on the ascent from “the still feeble light of [nature's] truth, as 
it were from the first rays of the rising sun” to rise “like heavenly eagles boldly 


93 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 132-33 (§44), revised: "variae ac multiformis et desultoriae natu- 
rae animal”; 16-17 (§18), revised: “indiscretae opus imaginis." 

94 Odyssey, A; Mangraviti, ed., L'Odissea, 3. 

95 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 14-15 ($17): "Statuit tandem optimus opifex, ut cui dari nihil pro- 
prium poterat comune esse quicquid privatum singulis fuerat." 

96 Salutati, De laboribus 1.295 (3.23): "ipsos sumptis a cunctis animantium proprietatibus seu 
passionibus fecerit." 

97 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 142-43 (874): “sed admonebit [pater sapientissimus] per figu- 
ram ... esse scalas ab imo solo ad coeli summa protensas multorum graduum serie dis- 
tinctas”; 12-13 (86): “... quae sit demum illa conditio quam in universi serie sortitus sit.” 

98 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 168-69 ($15), with note to John 1:9: "illuminat omnem animam 
venientem in hunc mundum"; 172 (8123). 
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enduring the most brilliant splendor [ fulgidissimum] of the sun at noon.” In 
this climb toward Being and truth, the mind’s eye perceives the objective na- 
ture of things, behind the illusory veil. Consonant with the light-imagery, rea- 
son remains the central agency of this realization. Pythagoras, Giovanni Pico 
writes, admonishes us not to neglect the rational part of the soul, by which it 
“measures, judges, and examines everything.’99 

Giovanni Pico deepens the emphasis on recta ratio, the Ciceronian term be- 
loved by Leonardo Bruni and others; he proclaims it the ground not only of 
philosophy, nearly the highest actualization of human development, but also 
the principle behind the movements of the heavens: 


It is not in fact the bark that makes the plant, but dull and insentient 
nature; not the hide that makes the beast of burden, but a brutish and 
sensuous soul; not the circular body that makes the heavens, but right 
reason [recta ratio]; not the separation from the body that makes an 
angel, but its spiritual intelligence. If you see someone who is a slave to 
his belly, crawling along the ground, it is not a human being you see, but 
a plant; if you see someone enslaved by his or her own senses, blinded by 
the empty hallucinations brought on by fantasy (as if by Calypso herself) 
and entranced by their bedevilling spells, it is a brute animal you see, not 
a human being. If you see a philosopher discerning things with right rea- 
son [recta ratio], worship that person, for he or she is a celestial animal, 
not an earthly one. If you see a pure contemplator, oblivious to the body 
and absorbed in the recesses of the mind, this is neither an earthly nor 
a heavenly animal: this is a still more eminent spirit [numen], clothed in 
human flesh.!0° 


99 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 212 (§192), “... hac complurium sectarum collatione ac multifariae 
discussione philosophiae ille veritatis fulgor, cuius Plato meminit in epistolis, animis nos- 
tris quasi sol oriens ex alto clarius illusceret;” 178 (§135): “... tum in naturali contempla- 
tione debile adhuc veritatis lumen, quasi nascentis solis incunabula ... quasi caelestes 
aquilae, meridiantis solis fulgidissimum iubar fortiter perferamus”; 170 (§121): “Precipiet 
primo ne super modium sedeamus, id est rationalem partem, qua anima omnia metitur, 
iudicat et examinat.” The climb toward illumination is implicit the mountain ascent of 
Petrarch and Cereta, discussed in Chapter 2, and also Pietro Bembo’s imagery that will be 
examined in the next chapter. Yet the differences from their “walking knowledge,’ with its 
errancy and reversals, are apparent. 

100 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 130-33 ($$37-40), revised: “... neque enim plantam cortex, sed 
stupida et nihil sentiens natura; neque iumenta corium, sed bruta anima et sensualis; 
nec caelum orbiculatum corpus, sed recta ratio; nec sequestratio corporis, sed spiritu- 
alis intelligentia angelum facit. Si quem enim videris deditum ventri, humi serpentem 
hominem, frutex est, non homo, quem vides; si quem in phantasie quasi Calipsus vanis 
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Humanity is tied, in its four-fold potential, to the hierarchy of the cosmic 
order. Humankind may exist at the level of plants, brutish animals, or, at its 
highest reaches, the realm of the philosopher or quasi-angelic spirit. Ascending 
to the supersensible world, the philosopher therefore both attains and con- 
ceives a higher degree of being, close to the source of reality and truth. 

Many of Giovanni Pico’s theses are devoted to explicating this higher stage 
of philosophic insight in a triune way, one that engages in a syncretic use of 
his sources. As philosophers, we climb by “emulating the Cherubim in earthly 
life,” first “restraining the passions through moral philosophy” and “dispersing 
the gloom [calignem] afflicting reason" through logic and dialectic, at which 
point “we may imbue our purified and well-prepared soul with the light of 
natural philosophy, so that afterwards we may perfect it with knowledge of 
divine things"?! Giovanni Pico therefore justifies, as a coherent whole, the 
three fields of humanist philosophizing: ethics, epistemology, and metaphys- 
ics, in which the last clarifies the importance of the other two as ancillary, an- 
ticipatory stages, just as theology - the "knowledge of divine things" — requires 
the three-fold philosophic preparation. He turns to these stages of prepara- 
tion time and again: with respect to the image of Jacob's ladder; with regard 
to the dicta of Empedocles and Heraclitus on human strife; using the analogy 
of purification in entering the temple or in accessing the ancient mysteries; 
examining the Delphic precepts; and not least the three archangels Raphael, 
Gabriel, and Michael.!?? Giovanni Pico's view of natural philosophy embraces 
metaphysics, for as he puts it, his new teachings "both physical and metaphysi- 
cal" should enable “whoever holds them ... to answer any question whatever of 
both natural and divine things through a method (ratione) far different from 


praestigiis cecutientem et, subscalpenti delinitum illecebra, sensibus mancipatum, bru- 
tum est, non homo, quem vides. Si recta philosophum ratione omnia discernentem, hunc 
veneris; caeleste est animal, non terrenum. Si purum contemplatorem corporis nescium, 
in penetralia mentis relegatum, hic non terrenum, non caeleste animal: hic augustius est 
numen, humana carne circumvestitum." Again, we should note the Odyssean reference 
with Calypso. On humanist recta ratio, see above, Chapter 3, 85-86. 

101 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 142-43 ($$71-72), revised: "Ergo et nos, Cherubicam in terris 
vitam emulantes, per moralem scientiam affectuum impetus cohercentes, per dialecti- 
cam rationis caliginem discutientes, quasi ignorantiae et vitiorum eluentes sordes ani- 
mam purgemus.... Tum bene compositam et expiatam animam naturalis philosophiae 
lumine perfundamus, ut postremo divinarum rerum eam cognitione perficiamus." 

102 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 146-48 (8880-82); 150-52 (8888-93); 160 ($$100-101); 162 
(§§103-105); 168-70 (8811519). 
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the one we are taught which is regarded as philosophy as read in the schools 
and cultivated by the teachers of the present time.”!03 

We can view the Latin poetry of Michael Marullus (1453/4-1500) as a cul- 
mination of the humanist poetica metaphysica. His verses draw upon various 
sources, including Orphic, Homeric, Neoplatonic, and Lucretian texts. While 
a number of scholars has emphasized the Lucretian traces — there is at least 
one direct echo of the De rerum natura in the fourth Hymnorum naturalium | 
Hymns to Nature — the Neoplatonic metaphors predominate, and other schol- 
ars have seen him as an avid reader of Ficino in this regard.!04 

His Hymns, which he published in 1497, also continue the tradition of epic 
Latin allegory developed by Caldiera and Lazzarelli. The first hymn is dedi- 
cated to "Iovi optimo maximo" (Jupiter, Greatest and Best), opening with these 
lines: 


Ab Iove principium, Iovis est quodcunque movemus; 
Prima mihi graviore sono dicenda potestas 

Est Iovis. Hinc magni divum tot numina mundi, 
Hinc rerum natura parens, hinc lucidus aether, 
Quaeque sub incurvo variantur plurima coelo. 


[From Jupiter is our beginning, to Jupiter belongs all that we do; the first 
power to be celebrated in solemn tones is that of Jupiter. From him pro- 
ceed the many divinities of the vast universe, from him comes nature, 
mother of all things, from him luminous Aether and the multiplicity of 
things that change form beneath the vault of heaven. |! 


103 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 220 ($206): “... quae in philosophia cum Aristotelica tum Platonica 
excogitavimus nos, tum duo et septuaginta nova dogmata physica et metaphysica col- 
locavimus, quae si quis teneat, poterit ... quamcumque de rebus naturalibus divinisque 
propositam questionem longe alio dissolvere ratione quam per eam edoceamur quae et 
legitur in scolis et ab huius evi doctoribus colitur philosophiam." Lohr, “Metaphysics,” 582, 
notes Giovanni Pico's abandonment of this rational optimism in his later De ente et uno, 
in particular chapter 5 (De ente et uno, 406—22, in particular 412: "Verum adhuc in luce 
sumus; Deus autem posuit tenebras latibulum suum [Ps. 87.12].") This turn is adumbrated 
in thesis 30 where humanity may become “a single spirit with God in the solitary dark- 
ness" (Oration, 120-21, “unus cum Deo spiritus factus, in solitaria Patris caligine") 

104 See the reference to Lucretius in Michael Marullus, Poems, ed. and trans. C. Fantazzi 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2012), 310-311 (Hymn 4.4). All ref- 
erences to his poetry are from this edition. On Marullus's life, see Carol Kidwell, Marullus: 
Soldier Poet of the Renaissance (London: Duckworth, 1989). On Marullus and Lucretius, see 
Yasmin Haskell, “Religion and Enlightenment in the Neo-Latin Reception of Lucretius" 
in The Cambridge Companion to Lucretius, ed. S. Gillespie and P. Hardie (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010), 185-201, especially 186-89. 

105 Marullus, Poems, 194-95 (11.15). 
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Jupiter is the prima potestas, First Power, with the resonance of Caldiera's 
views on Jupiter and Lazzarelli’s First Cause. The phrase rerum natura is un- 
likely to be accidental, and if Marullus is referring to Lucretius’s poem, the syn- 
tax of the verse accents nature as the mother of things, nature who proceeds 
from Jupiter. Jupiter rules over all events in the cosmos, including change and 
transformation: “Nam ... solusque reples solusque gubernas / Omnia et oc- 
casus aeque moderas et ortus. [For ... you alone fill and you alone govern all 
things and justly regulate their rise and fall].” While Pallas Athena — Minerva, 
Jove’s “only begotten offspring” [unigenam ... prolem] shares his power, it is 
Jupiter “Qui varios rebus tribuis nascentibus ortus, / Qui sua natura praescribis 
iura potenti, / Qui terras, coelum, aera, aquas, vertisque regisque.... [(it is you) 
who assign various origins to each thing that comes into the world, who pre- 
scribe the laws for powerful nature, who set in motion and rule the lands, the 
heavens, the air, the waters....]|"96 Thus Lucretian randomness is reined and 
controlled by Jupiter, who possesses qualities of the Judeo-Christian deity in 
his role as creator and father of a perfect child, who rules beside him. 

The Neoplatonic references deepen in Marullus's discussion of Minerva and 
humanity. In his ode to Pallas that follows in Book 1, he combines light imagery 
from Lactantius and from the Promethean story, as he discusses how she aids 
human understanding to know the nature of things: 


Salve, beati lucidem germen patris, 
Vere Phaneta splendide, 

Easdem virago, mas eadem, eadem furor, 
Sapientiaque eadem et quies, 

Animisque nostris ades et atra nubila 
Discute tuo immensa face. 


[Greetings, luminous child of a fortunate father, truly splendid Phanes, 
woman and man and madness, and at the same time wisdom and re- 
pose, assist our minds and disperse the dark clouds with your immense 
torch. ]!07 


"Truly splendid Phanes" likely derives from a passage in Lactantius's Divinarum 
institutionum | Divine Institutes (1.5.4), where, on the basis of Orpheus’s author- 
ity, Phanes is the parent of all the gods, for whom he created heaven. Marullus 


106 Marullus, Poems, 94-95 (1.1.1738); 196-97 (13.50; 55-57). 

107 Marullus, Poems, 204-205 (1.2.63-68). The verse echoes the medieval Salve Regina anti- 
phon; see The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie and John 
Tyrrell, 2nd ed. (New York: Grove, 2001), 1:745-56. 
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would have also noted the Greek avy — torch — with its root in gaivw — to bring 
to light or shine forth. Boccaccio had also cited this passage from Lactantius 
in the Genealogia, which Marullus could have read for the divine flame, grant- 
ed by Minerva and Prometheus, that disperses the clouds of earth-bound 
ignorance.!08 

Separated from this divine light, humanity is also alienated from its home- 
land. Marullus underscores the Neoplatonism of his conception: 


Effugit humanos divina potentia fines 

Mortalesque hebetat captus et pectora pigra 

Ex quo coelicolae, natali sede relicta, 

Invalidos artus terrenaque membra subimus, 
Corpoream iussi molem compage tueri. 

Nam, simulac tenebris et inerti carcere clausi 
Mortiferum Stygiae somnum potavimus undae, 
Excidit offecto solidum de pectore verum. 

Pro rebusque leves nequicquam amplectimur umbras, 
Antiquae patriae ac verae rationis inanes. 


[Divine power surpasses human limitations and dulls mortal understand- 
ing and our sluggish hearts ever since, though once heaven-dwellers, we 
left our native home and took on feeble limbs and earthly members, and 
were commanded to look after the framework of our burdensome body. 
For as soon as we were enclosed in the darkness of this dreary prison 
and drank the death-bringing sleep of the Stygian wave, solid truth aban- 
doned our obstructed mental faculties, and in place of real things we 
vainly embrace fleeting shadows, deprived of our ancient homeland and 
true reason. ]!°9 


Marullus embellishes the mind-body distinction by locating human intel- 
ligence and “true reason” in the supersensible realm, humankind's original 
homeland; and humanity is dislocated in a sensible, corporeal netherworld, 
where all is illusion, like the interior of Plato’s cave. Without a seat in Being, 
humanity loses sight of the truth. There is, at the end of the ode to Jupiter, a 
hopeful leap skyward, where a restored humankind may espy the earthly dark- 
ness and errancy from the celestial region of light, like Lucian’s Menippus from 
the moon: 


108 Boccaccio, Genealogy, 1:318-19 (3.1); see above, 166-67. 
109 Marullus, Poems, 194-97 (13.24—33). 
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Exutosque olim terrenae pondere malis 

Rursus in antiquam patriam das posse reverti, 
Unde hominum curas tot despectemus inanes 
Incertasque vices rerum metuendaque fata 

Et quanta mortale genus nox occupet umbra.!!o 


[... when they have put off the weight of their earthly substance, you give 
them leave to return to their ancient homeland, whence we can look 
down on the empty cares of men and the uncertain vicissitudes of life 
and the fearsome fates and see what great darkness the night spreads 
over the mortal race.] 


Hereisthe outlook from above, one that Alberti's Neophronus, in the Defunctus, 
vainly hoped to find in the gloomy afterlife, for his passions and cares remained 
with him. Marullus’s poem is more positive, as it shifts from the third-person 
plural “they” to third-person singular “we.” 

This shift betokens another quality of these humanist findings: the loss of 
narrative for the sake of exposition. Myths increasingly cease from being sto- 
ries containing metaphysical meaning, as they were for Boccaccio and Salutati, 
to metaphysical matrices in and of themselves; the allegory loses its dyna- 
mism. Those humanists challenging the poetica metaphysica, we shall see, will 
play with this narrative in new ways. But we can see this shift to expositions in 
Marullus’s treatments of Jupiter, Pallas, and the Sun itself, the epitome of light, 
which he addresses in the opening of the third Hymn. 

The Hymn opens with the poet speaking, “Quis novus hic animis furor in- 
cidit? [What new divine inspiration invad[es] my spirit],” and finds it to be from 
Apollo, and so “Iam mihi, discussa mortali pectore nube [the cloud is dissipat- 
ed from my mortal breast].’ He continues, “Iam mutat vigor atque hominem 
desuevimus aegrum, / Admissi supera depascere lumina luce, / Praesentesque 
deos proprius ipsumque tuemur, / Solus inexhausta qui lampade cuncta gu- 
bernat, / Sol pater.... [Now our strength changes and we have put off human 
frailty, permitted to feast our eyes upon the light emanating from a light on 
high, and we contemplate the gods face to face, close by, and that sole god who 
with his inexhaustible lamp governs all things, father Sun ... |." 

The poet's invocations of Apollo and the Sun echo his treatments of Jupiter 
and Minerva: they reinforce one another as illumined openings into knowing 


110 Marullus, Poems, 198-201; (1.2.94-98); see Lucian’s Icaromenippus for this perspective, 
which, we shall see, Ariosto playfully employs in his Orlando furioso. 
111 Marullus, Poems, 254-55 (3.11 and 12); 256-57 (3.1.17-21). 
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reality and the being of the cosmos. Like his humanist predecessors, the poet 
is the enlightened hermeneut: the fates, he says, “longum interprete cassa / 
Certatim tenebris quaerunt erumpere fata” [“long deprived of an interpreter, 
strive to emerge from the gloom"].!? Narrative of mythological deeds is con- 
flated and compressed under the layers of corresponding deities, in order to 
highlight the poet's understanding. Accelerating the processes underway in 
Lazzarelli, Ficino, and Giovanni Pico, Marullus will illumine metaphysics al- 
most without allegory: in the Sun's light, the poetic veil becomes diaphanous 
or nearly vanishes. The poet sees with the Sun the nature of the sensible world, 
with now only the subtlest recollection of a Promethean intermediary: 


Nam mentis vim divinam mortalibus aegris 
Quis non aetherio de Sole intelligate esse, 
Nunc quoque terrena videat cum mole gravatos 
Mutari tamen ad mutati lumina Solis ...? 

Ille genus vivat mortale, ille omnia sancta 

Luce replet, visumque oculis rebusque colorem 
Sufficiens, ligat ille benigna quaeque catena 
Atque modis unit late bonus omnia miris.... 


[As for the divine force of mind, who would not understand that it came 
to sick mortals from the ethereal Sun, when one sees that even now, 
though burdened by their earthly bodies, they change according to the 
changing light of the Sun ...? He vivifies the race of mortals; he fills them 
with a holy light; he gives light to the eyes and color to things; he links all 
things together with a beneficent chain and in marvelous ways unites all 
things in his great goodness. |!? 


The Sun, like Jupiter, embodies the True, the Good, and the One. To humanist 
seekers, more skeptical of these splendid musings on metaphysics, the ques- 
tion left open remains: is metaphysical allegory possible? Or does it escape a 
hermeneutical capture or interpretive rendering? 


4 Chaos Theory: The Circulation of Atomism 
Giovanni Pico's optimism, and ambition, is to embark on the upward journey, 


beyond the thick shadows of earthly existence. The first sentence of his Oratio 
boldly proclaims that “nothing can be seen more admirable than humankind,” 


112 Marullus, Poems, 256-57 (3.11415). 
113 Marullus, Poems, 262—63 (3.1127—130; 133-36). 
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a humanist variation on Anselm’s dictum that “nothing can be thought great- 
er [than God].” He qualifies this optimism with a figure of speech: “on this 
earthly stage."!^ Giovanni Pico, like Ficino and other humanist finders of real- 
ity, claims to see behind the curtain and discern the metaphysical ground of 
human agency. 

Not every humanist shared in this optimism. While Giovanni Pico and 
Ficino were exploring the potentialities of Neoplatonism inherent in the tra- 
dition of the poetica metaphysica, other humanists encountered with greater 
skepticism the self-confident assertions about the ascent to the source of being 
and the macrocosmic conception of reality. The chapter now turns to explore 
this skepticism among the humanist seekers of reality, who found their vision 
conditioned by a keener sense of human limits and finitude. 

This feeling for finitude could correspond to an impression of random- 
ness and disorder, and the fortuitous or arbitrary nature of reality. Scholars 
have emphasized how the re-discovery of a more complete text of Lucretius's 
De rerum natura by Poggio in 1417 created both anxiety and opportunity for 
Renaissance thinkers by the work’s focus on divine absence or neglect, and 
more fundamentally, in Alison Brown's words, its “atomism, with its theory of 
chance or fortune in life"!5 Humanists also admired, we have seen, Democritus 
as the laughing philosopher. His atomism and chaos-theory were transmitted 
through Traversari’s translation of Diogenes Laertius (1424-1433) as well as 
Latin versions of Plutarch and Lucian. Traversari’s version of Laertius neatly 
summarizes Democritus’s views: 


The first principles of the universe are atoms and void; everything else 
is only thought to exist. The worlds are infinite; subject to growth and 


114 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 108-109 (§1), translation revised: “nihil spectari homine admira- 
bilis ... in hac quasi mundana scena.” Cf. Anselm, Proslogion §2: “Et quidem credimus te 
esse aliquid quo nihil maius cogitari possit"; http://www.thelatinlibrary.com/anselmpro 
slogion.html, last accessed 15 June 2019. 

115 Brown, The Return of Lucretius, vii. See also the following chapters in the Cambridge 
Companion to Lucretius: Michael Reeve, "Lucretius in the Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance: transmission and scholarship" 205-213, who states that Niccoli wrote a 
copy of Poggio's text in the 1430s, around the time of Traversari's translation of Diogenes 
Laertius (208), and Valentina Prosperi, "Lucretius in the Italian Renaissance,” 214-26; also 
Valentina Prosperi, “Di soavi licor gli orli del vaso": La fortuna di Lucrezio dall'Umanesimo 
alla Controriforma (Turin: Nino Aragno, 2004); Susanna Gambino Longo, Savoir de la 
nature et poésie des choses: Lucréce et Épicure à la Renaissance italienne (Paris: Éditions 
Champion, 2004); Gerard Passannante, The Lucretian Renaissance: Philology and the 
Afterlife of Tradition (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 2011) and idem, "Burning 
Lucretius: On Ficino's Lost Commentary,” Studies in Philology 115 (2018): 267-85; and 
Ada Palmer, Lucretius in the Renaissance (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 2014). More generally, see Jill Kraye, "Epicureanism and the Other Hellenistic 
Philosophies” in Brill’s Neo-Latin World, 617-29. 
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corruption.... Indeed the sun and the moon have been composed of such 
rotating spherical masses [i.e., atoms], and so also the soul, which he said 
is identical with the mind." 


Lucian’s dialogue Philosophers for Sale also featured the thoughts of Democritus, 
in addition to those of Heraclitus, which we reviewed in the last chapter. 
Rinuccio da Castiglione translated this dialogue most likely in the early 1440s. 
The satirical piece, in which merchants are put off by various philosophical 
creeds, includes this set piece: 


Merchant: why are you laughing so, my good fellow? Out with it! 
Democritus: You ask why I laugh? 
Merchant: I do. 


Democritus: Because all your actions, and you yourselves, appear / seem 
to be ridiculous. 


Merchant: What are you saying: that you consider laughable the entirety 
of mortals and hold all their actions as mere trifles? 


Democritus: Indeed: or as unbroken, infinite, and random impulses.!!? 


If the established Greek text has Democritus speak of “atoms” (dtoywv) and 
not “impulses” (motus), the randomness of the cosmos is clear, as it is with 
the encounter with Democritus's weeping companion Heraclitus. While we 
examined this encounter in the previous chapter with respect to the power of 


116 Diogenes Laertius, De vita et moribus philosophorum, 387-88: "Principia omnium est 
atomos atque inane, caetera omnia legitimum esse opinari. Infinitos esse mundos, gen- 
erationi et corruptioni obnoxios.... Solem item et lunam ex huiusmodi vertiginibus tu- 
morumque circumferentiis esse compositam, animam itidem, quam esse quod mentem 
dicit" On the reception of Diogenes's work see Gian Mario Cao's entry on "Diogenes, 
Laertius" in The Classical Tradition, ed. A. Grafton, G.W. Most, and S. Settis (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2010). Last accessed 26 February 2019 at: 
http://proxy.lib.duke.edu/login?url=https://search.credoreference.com/content/entry/ 
harvardct/diogenes laertius/o?institutionId-2558. 

117 Lucian, Philosophorum venditio, ms Vatican City Vat. lat. 4155 f. 39v; Vat. Ross. 377, f. 30r: 
"Merca[tor]. quod sic rides o bone vir? Cedo! [Democritus]. Quid rideo rogas? Merca. 
Rogo. Democ. Quia omnis actus vestri vosque ipsi ridendi videmini. Merc. Quid ais: cunc- 
tos mortales pro ridiculo habes et omnis eorum flocci facis actus. Democ. Ita seu [377, 
f. gor: ceu] motus indivisos infinitos atque indeterminatos.’ In the first Ms, the persona 
Vita is identified as Democritus, and the next Vita as Heraclitus. 
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fortune, our focus now is on the time-bound, random nature of the whole of 


things. Heraclitus laments: 


Heraclitus: Oh my friend, do you fail to see that all human affairs are filled 
with anxieties and difficulties, and that none is free from trouble: for that 
reason I bewail your miseries. Fortune will have played with your affairs, 
so that they are perpetually changing: what are up are down, and what 
are down are up, and never remain the same.... Therefore I lament your 
blindness and at the same time your hardship, who pursue hastily and 
heedlessly this game of Time filled with happenstance and ruin. 


Merchant: Tell me, friend — for I do not know what name to call you — 
what you mean by “Time”? 


Heraclitus: A small boy continually playing and subjecting human affairs 
to various fates. 


Merchant: What is humanity? 
Heraclitus: Mortal gods. 
Merchant: And gods? 


Heraclitus: Immortal humanity.!8 


The dealer may disparage his reasoning — “At this rate no one of sound mind 


will bid for you,” he says — but it is there for Rinuccio’s readers to ponder.!!9 The 


gods have no superiority over humanity, aside from their mortality. All things 


are in flux and without discernable order. 


If Marullus controlled and capped his Lucretian curiosity with Neoplatonic 


axioms, Quattrocento humanists also found cosmic resolution to this atomism, 


even as they presented it as a theory for the reality of things. Jacopo d'Angelo 


118 


119 


Lucian, Philosophorum venditio, trans. Rinuccio, Ms Vatican City, BAV Vat. lat. 4155 f. 39v; 
Vat. Ross. 377, f. 3or: “[Heraclitus]. heu hospes nunquid vides humana omnia angustiis 
plena ac difficultatibus. eorumque nihil esse absque molestia: quapropter vestras deploro 
miserias. quos fortuna eo eluserat: ut quae sursum deorsum et item deorsum sursum 
perpetuo mutantur: nec unquam in statu permanent eodem.... hanc ob rem deploro 
cecitatem vestram simul et erumnam qui hunc evi ludum casu et ruina plenum ultro 
precipites certatim sequamini. Merca[tor]. Dic mihi hospes. nam quo te appellem no- 
mine. nescius sum quid est evum. Herac. Puer continuo ludens et variis casibus humana 
subiciens. Merca. Quid sunt homines? Vita. Dii mortales. Merca. Quid dii? Vita. homines 
immortales." 

Loc.cit.: “Et huius rei gratia nemo sane mentis te mercabitur.” 
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(ca. 1360-1411) translated Plutarch’s De fortuna Romanorum | On the Fortune 
of the Romans (ca. 1405), comparing the Roman empire to a cosmic logos or 
ordering principle, fencing and structuring the original clash of particulate 
matter: 


For even thinkers on the nature of things [physici] assert that the world 
was not a world, nor did the bodies [i.e., atoms] conjoined and commin- 
gled bestow a universal form of nature out of everything, but since the 
bodies, which were yet small, elusive and slippery, escaped coalescence 
and entanglement, and the larger and close-compacted ones were engag- 
ing among themselves in fierce and violent struggle, and so there was 
pitching and tossing, and all things were full of destruction and errancy 
and shipwreck, until the earth, acquiring in itself its own magnitude from 
the joining of these slippery particles, bestowed its own foundation and 
seat in and around itself for the other elements: even so were the great- 
est power and empires blown about by fortune, since each one wished to 
rule ... until Rome acquired fuller strength and great power....120 


A generation later, Gian Mario Filelfo wrote to Antonio Beccadelli in 1469 and 
summarized Beccadelli's philosophical teachings. The stillness of heaven, in 
his recounting, contrasts with the turmoil on earth, and Gian Mario phrases 
his views of the matter in temporal, conditional terms: 


Thus with a happy mien we must transit from this life into the next; so 
must our pilgrimage depart, in order that what is committed to us — our 
minds - are returned to him who committed them to us, and are not 
flung way in the torrent, which he who commits them would have never 


120 Giancarlo Abbamonte and Fabio Stok, eds., Jacopo d'Angelo traduttore di Plutarco: De 
Alexandri fortuna aut virtute e De fortuna Romanorum (Pisa: Edizioni ETS, 2017), 153-54 
(317A-B): "Sicut enim produnt physici mundum non esse mundum, nec asserunt cor- 
pora coniuncta et commixta communem ex omnibus formam praebuisse naturae, sed 
quod alia adhuc parva sparsimque vagantia et lubrica, dum comprehendi necti vitant, 
alio maiora simulque composita, dum certamen invicem asperum et strepitum su- 
munt, et ubique procellae fluctusque, praeterea cladis et erroris et naufragiii plena 
sunt omnia, quodque, priusquam terra in se ipsa magnitudinem caperet ex lubricis illis 
compositisque, ipsa firmamentum caeteris sedemque in sese et circa se ipsam praebuit. 
Sic maximas hominum potentias et imperia a fortuna concussa cum quisquam vincere 
vellet ... Roma nacta robur magnam potentiam..." On his life, see the entry by Paolo 
Farzone in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 62 (2004) at http://www.treccani.it/enci 
clopedia/iacopo-di-angelo-da-scarperia_%28Dizionario-Biografico%29/; last accessed 
10 June 2019. 
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allowed when he granted them. Therefore if “fates lead the willing and 
drag the unwilling”; if “many have reached their fates while dreading fate”; 
if there is nothing that lasts in this world, nothing that we might securely 
possess for a single day; if fortune is undefeated over the strong — fortune 
who, as I read in Ovid, wanders uncertain ways and never remains any- 
where stable or fixed -; if God raised up humanity so that, as we read in 
Plato, it seeks the future home of the mind in heaven; if no lasting or true 
rest nonetheless ever exists, unless, as Ambrose had it, our minds find in 
not in our pilgrimage but in our homeland: so truly the most wise King 
Alfonso, with the greatest piety, rightly advised Gabriel and you recount- 
ed with great clarity.12! 


Ovid’s description of the world’s uncertainty and instability are matched by 
the dicta about heaven's serenity from Plato, Ambrose, Beccadelli, and of 
course Beccadelli’s patron, Alfonso of Naples. Gian Mario has found in these 
dicta his future security, perhaps. But the present reality provides only peril 
and vagrancy, qualities to which his own life bore witness. 

Gian Mario spoke of fortune undefeated and Lucian, in Rinuccio's trans- 
lation, saw Time as childishly toying with human affairs. Poggio, as noted in 
the preceding chapter, studied “the game" [ludus] and “theater of fortune" in 
a melancholy vein. We can now review his sentiments with respect to their 
metaphysics: 


But more than anything that nature has imparted to us, there is noth- 
ing better than wisdom, nothing more eminent than virtue, over which 


121 MS Vatican City, BAv Vat. Lat. 3372, f. 21r: “Ita enim hilari fronte ex hac vita nobis in aliam 
migrandum est, ita haec nobis abeunda peregrinatio, ut reddendum sit depositum illi 
qui diposuit apud nos animum: non ut reiiciatur in torrentem quod depositor cum peci- 
erit nequaquam consequi. Itaque si ducunt volentem fata nolentum trahunt, si multi 
ad fatum venere suum, dum fata timent, si nihil est in hoc orbe perpetuum, nihil quod 
simus diem unum certo possessuri, si est fortuna viris invicta fortibus, quae ut cum na- 
sone sentiam ambiguis errat passibus et manet in nullo certa tenaxque loco, si erexit deus 
hominem ut futurum animi domicilium cerneret caelum quod apud platonem legitur, 
si nulla est vel perpetua vel vera tandem quies, nisi quam sunt non in peregrinatione 
sed in patria consecute mentes quod Ambrosius voluit: recte quidem summaque cum 
sanctimonia et Alphonsus rex sapientissimus Gabrielem admonuit: et tute rem enar- 
rasti eo ordine." On Ovid, see Met. 1.5-20. The proverbs are cited in Seneca, Ep. 107.1 and 
Oedipus 994. Boccaccio quotes the passage from Oedipus in Genealogy, 1:68 (1.5). The 
“Gabriel” in question is Gabriello Curiale of Sorrento, whose solace from Alfonso is re- 
counted by Beccadelli in his biography of Alfonso: Antonio Panormita, De dictis et factis 
Alphonsi regis Aragonum libri quatuor (Basel, 1537), 92-97 (3.52). 
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fortune possesses no dominion, because it is superior to it. And truly, 
when the powerful, puffed up by things favorable to them, often disdain 
virtue and practice it as little as possible, they, having entered the theater 
of fortune, offer to the common people a shining spectacle of its ways. 
Fortune indeed cherishes them, in her usual way, then casts them down 
before unmasking their foolishness. Having pulled away their standing, 
on which it arranged them gazing skyward, as if theatrically they were 
actors dressed in strange clothes, fortune renders them ridiculous and 
despicable who now are forced at last to admit their imposture.!22 


In this preface to Nicholas v, Poggio speaks of higher powers than fortune, 
namely wisdom and virtue. While this assertion carries an ethical import, 
nonetheless we can see the humanist metaphysics shine through, since these 
powers are grounded in the prime cause of things. Humanity has the potential, 
by attaining the heights of wisdom and virtue, to challenge fortune’s role as 
playwright and stage manager of human destiny; but few people, if any, suc- 
ceed in realizing their own liberation. 


5 The Limits of Vision beneath the Earthly Veil 


The concession to the theater of existence, embracing the whole person, body 
and mind, qualified for many humanists not only the virtue of Stoicism, but 
also the metaphysics of a hierarchy of being or reality. Petrarch, as noted, main- 
tained this qualification as did Valla, Poggio’s erstwhile adversary. Poggio still 
sees human frailty as potentially remediable. Valla suggests, in his dialogues, 
that humanity is existentially limited and benighted. Our participation in di- 
vine being appears a vain hope, although to God all things are possible. We 
examined the ethical dimensions of the De vero bono in the previous chapter. 
Now we return to discern its underlying metaphysical assumptions. 

Valla’s Epicurean interlocutor in the De vero bono, Maffeo Vegio, attacks con- 
templative virtue for its pretense of abstracting the soul from bodily sensation. 


122 Poggio, De varietate 25-32, 89-90: “Sed omnium, que nobis natura indidit, nihil melius 
sapientia, nihil virtute prestantius, in qua nullum, cum supra eam sit, imperium fortuna 
possidet. At vero, cum potentes, rerum illius favoribus inflati, virtutem aspernari ut plu- 
rimum soleant, minimique eam facere, fortune theatrum ingressi, preclara sui favoris 
spectacula vulgo prebent. Illa enim quos fovit, suo iure utens, primum deicit, tum eorum 
stultitiam detegit. Detracta enim basi, in qua illos in sublimi conspiciendos, tanquam in 
scena mimos alienos ornatos vestibus locaret, reddit ridiculos ac spernendos qui tum 
suam demum fateri dementiam coguntur..." 
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His critique goes to the heart of the mind-body distinction maintained by the 
humanist finders of being and truth: 


Who doubts that the pleasures of the body are generated with the aid 
of the soul, and the pleasures of the soul through the compliance of the 
body? Isn’t what we conceive with the mind almost corporeal, that is, by 
means of those things that we see, hear, or perceive by one of the other 
senses? It is by these means that contemplation is born.!23 


He ridicules the trope of contemplative progress in learning. It does not per- 
tain to divinity, since divinity already possesses perfect knowledge and further- 
more, such an ascent is troublesome: “He [Aristotle] does not understand that 
contemplation is nothing but a progression of learning, which we sometimes 
call diligent meditation and sometimes a thinking out, which is a matter for 
people and not for the gods.... Who, may I ask, would apply oneself to the study 
of letters, allured by the sweetness of contemplation?.... Briefly put, contem- 
plation, just like virtuous action, is laborious."?^ Vegio denies that there is any 
ontological ladder that links humanity and divinity. 

In the dialogue’s final book, the Franciscan Antonio da Rho takes the stage. 
We heard his voice in the previous chapter, when he stressed how the realiza- 
tion of authentic pleasure is a postmortem event, one based on the mind-body 
distinction and the mind’s liberation after death. He challenges the Epicurean 
reasoning of Vegio and yet, with respect to metaphysical understanding, he 
proclaims the divine mysteries impenetrable, even to the keenest minds. 
Unlike the enlightened hermeneut, we cannot, he says, determine the mean- 
ing behind the veil. “Anyone trying to examine and clarify these enigmas and 
allegories will labor completely in vain." Moses covered his face when address- 
ing the Jewish people from Sinai, and “our face cannot be freed from its cover- 
ing, which is corporeal.”!25 


123 Valla, On Pleasure, 199 (2.28.5), translation revised: “Aut tandem quis dubitat et voluptas 
corporis adiuvante animo et voluptates animi subserviente corporis generari? Quid enim 
fere versamus in mente non quis corporeum, hoc est secundum ea que vidimus, audivi- 
mus, aliquo sensu percepimus? Unde contemplatio nata est." 

124 Valla, On Pleasure, 200-201 (2.28.9); 204-205 (2.28.15-16), revised: "Nec intelligit 
[Aristoteles] contemplari nihil aliud quam progressionem esse discendi, quam eandem 
tum commentationem tum excogitationem dicimus, quod hominum est non deorum... 
Quis huic, queso, scientie literarum operam daret pellectus dulcedine contemplationis? 
-.. At breviter complectar: ut virtutum actio ita et contemplatio laboriosa est..." 

125 Valla, On Pleasure, 288-89 (3.19.1): "Que quidem enigmata et allegorias si quis excutere 
et ad liquidum perducere velit, frustra nimirum laborabit. Non potest enim facies nostra 
operimento? detegi quod corpus est." 
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Just as Ficino, in his De amore, may have responded to the ethical teaching 
of the De vero bono, so too Giovanni Pico could have seen Antonio’s claim as 
a challenge to overcome in his Oratio, where he upholds the wisdom of the 
philosopher or magus as someone capable of penetrating the mysteries and, 
like Moses, entering the tabernacle, thereby perceiving the metaphysical unity 
of things. For Valla’s Antonio, however, such a conception is beyond our ken, 
and beyond our existence. Humanity, like all other beings, is confined to the 
earthly realm, as if ontologically apart from the deity. The ways of the divine, 
in Antonio’s opinion, “are beyond the body [and] of a nature not to be per- 
ceived by those who corporeal”; “could they be perceived,’ he adds, “they are 
too sublime for a mind shut in and enveloped by the darkness and blindness of 
its earthly prison."26 Valla's Antonio adopts the Neoplatonic imagery of light 
and darkness, mind and body, in order to heighten the chorismos or separation 
between heaven and earth, and to deny the mind’s participation in the divine 
during this earthly life. On the level of allegory, Valla's figure of Jupiter in his 
dialogue De libero arbitrio / On Free Will further challenges the traditional read- 
ings of the poetica metaphysica. His Jupiter is of a different and transcendent 
order, who may fashion human character to be good or wicked on the basis of 
his own secret counsel. His eponymous interlocutor uses the voice of Apollo to 
explain this difference: 


Jupiter as he created the wolf fierce, the hare timid, the lion brave, the ass 
stupid, the dog savage, the sheep mild, so he fashioned some men hard of 
heart, others soft, he generated on given to evil, the other to virtue....!27 


Humanists therefore also questioned the metaphysical findings of their 
peers. More skeptical toward abstract reasonings on the nature of reality, they 
sought instead to follow the movements of time, which as it “surveys the world,” 
also has an earthly stop in mortality, finitude, and the historical situation of the 
viewer. The writings of these humanist seekers accented the ineluctable fact 


126 Valla, On Pleasure, 288 (3.19.1); my translation: “Que, ut mea quidem fert opinio, non modo 
quia sunt extra corpus naturam non habent ut ab his que in corpore sunt percipiantur, 
sed quod etiam si percipi possent, tanta tamen ac tam eximia sunt, ut animus tenebris ac 
carcere ceco clausus et immersus ad illa intelligenda aspirare non possit.” 

127 Valla, “Dialogue on Free Will,” trans. C.E. Trinkaus, Jr. in The Renaissance Philosophy 
of Man, 173; Latin text in Valla, Uber den freien Willen | De libero arbitrio, ed. and trans. 
E. Kefsler (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 1987), 114: “Iupiter, ut lupum rapacem creavit, lep- 
orem timidum, leonem animosum, onagrum stolidum, canem rapidum, ovem mitem, 
ita homini allii finxit dura praecordia, alii mollia, alium ad scelera, alium ad virtutem 
propensiorum genuit." Cf. 126: "cuius causae rationem in quodam arcano, quasi aerario 
absconditam, collocavit." 
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of mutability and temporal change. The temporal world is the arena of vision, 
and not simply the shadowy counterpoise to the life of the illumined mind. 
The world is rooted not in the heavens but in the earth, and it is the theater in 
which, figuratively or literally, gods and humanity encounter one another in 
time, and over time. Here the reality of things discloses itself within the flow of 
existence, rather than through an atemporal, rational certitude that the divine 
guarantees, as the stable, unmoved ground of beings. The certitude of reason 
itself, to these humanist seekers, is limited by the stage-lighting of the theater 
of existence, and is constantly qualified by time, place, and person. 

Poggio wrote of the secular theater run by fortune’s play. To Valla, any 
philosophical allegorizing about ultimate Being and truth collapses under 
the earthliness of mortal intelligence: the divine face, or that of its Moses, re- 
mained covered. Cusa and Alberti pick up the humanist poetica metaphysica 
in order to emphasize divinity’s disguise and difference before human vision. 
In his Tuscan hexameters announcing this 1441 poetic contest on friendship, 
Alberti writes that the goddess Amicitia or Friendship “Non vien nota mai; 
ne vien composta”: the goddess does not arrive on earth openly, but rather 
masked.!28 The gods, or God, dissemble on this time-bound stage. Following 
its own measure, humanity mistakes divinity and more generally the reality of 
things. Humanist seekers of reality therefore challenged the metaphysical as- 
sumption of Being as the brilliant source of created beings. Instead of the light 
of Neoplatonic Being, the Jovean Sun, there is another source, which shapes 
the world as a temporal realm in which all beings, both divine and human, 
present and conceal themselves. There is therefore no linear ascent to a higher, 
objective understanding. The supralunary view is beyond mortal ken, which 
must glean its insights about reality from the phenomena along life’s way. And 
these phenomena offer more riddles than fixed, rational conclusions. 

Cusa’s De visione dei | The Vision of God studies these riddles. Overtly a theo- 
logical treatise written to the monks of Tegernsee in 1453, the work shares a 
number of concerns with other humanist writings, in particular the under- 
standing of images and more basically the meaning of appearances. Cusa 
meditates on the face ( faciem) of God as portrayed in a painted icon, such as 
the Vera Icon of Jan Van Eyck (see Figure 4). 

He plays with a traditional metaphysical vocabulary. Addressing the deity, 
he calls his face “absolute form, which is also the face of faces.” As such it is 
transcendent, like a Platonic idea, possessing neither quantity nor quality, time 


128 Alberti, Rime / Poémes, ed. G. Gorni (Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 2002), 151, line 7. 
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FIGURE4 (After) Jan Van Eyck, The True Face of God, ca. 1450—ca. 1500. Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek 
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nor place.!29 As absolute form, in addition, it “gives being to specific things" 
(dat esse speciei), and so God is He who forms “heaven, earth, and all else.’ 
Apart from God, nothing is able to have being.!30 

Yet Cusa uses the traditional metaphysics, and the traditionally closed form 
of the treatise, in order to advance central ambiguities about his claims. The 
appearance of God, his face, is also his sight (visus), which is also his essence 
or being (essentia): 


Your sight [visus], O Lord, is your essence... If, then, your essence pen- 
etrates all things, then so too does your sight, which is your essence. 
Therefore, just as none of all existing things can escape from its own 
being [esse], so neither can it escape from your essence, which gives to 
all things their essential being. Consequently, no existing thing can es- 
cape from your sight, either. Thus, you see each and everything at once, 
O Lord.!?! 


Both God's face and sight give being to all things. But these terms, facies and 
visus, also indicate what humanity sees. The vision of God is both is what God 
sees or faces, and also what humanity witnesses. Cusa exploits this ambiguity 


129 Cusa, De visione Dei in Nicholas of Cusa’s Dialectical Mysticism: Text, Translation, 
and Interpretive Study of the ‘De visione Dei,’ ed. and trans. J. Hopkins (Minneapolis: 
Arthur J. Banning Press, 1985), 134-35 (ch. 6, $19): “Ipsa enim est absoluta forma, quae et 
facies facierum.... Neque ipsa est quanta, neque qualis, neque temporalis, neque localis." 
For commentary, see Clyde Miller, "The Icon and the Wall: Visio and Ratio in Nicholas of 
Cusa's De visione Dei,’ Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 64 
(1990): 96-98; Arianne Conty, “Absolute Art: Nicolas of Cusa's De Visione Dei,’ Religion and 
the Arts 16 (2012): 461-87; Angel Luis Gonzalez, “Linfinité absolue: Immanence et tran- 
scendence de l'Absolu dans le visione dei" in Identité et différence dans l'oeuvre de Nicolas de 
Cues (1401-1464), ed. H. Pasqua (Louvain: Éditions Peeters, 2011), 71-85; and Hervé Pasqua, 
"Rien n'est en dehors de l'infini (De visione dei, X111, 54)" in Infini et altérité dans l'œuvre 
de Nicolas de Cues (1401-1464), ed. H. Pasqua (Louvain: Éditions Peeters, 2017), 207-25; 
and the entry by Clyde Lee Miller, “Cusanus, Nicolaus [Nicolas of Cusa],” The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2017 Edition), Edward N. Zalta (ed.), URL = https:// 
plato.stanford.edu/archives/sum2017/entries/cusanus/, last accessed 10 June 2019. 

130 Cusa, De visione Dei, 156 (ch. 9, §§35-36), my translation: “Forma igitur illa quae dat esse 
speciei est absoluta forma: et tu es illa, deus, qui es formator coeli et terrae et omnium... 
Extra igitur te, domine, nihil esse potest." 

131 Cusa, De visione Dei, 154-57 (ch. 9, $835 and 37): "Visus tuus, domine, est essentia tua.... 
Si igitur essentia tua penetrat omnia, igitur et visus tuus, qui est essentia tua. Sicut igitur 
nihil omnium quae sunt potest fugere ab esse suo proprio, ita nec ab essentia tua, quae 
dat esse essentiae omnibus: quare nec visum tuum. Omnia igitur et singula simul tu, do- 
mine, vides." 
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in order to stress, paradoxically, the ontological separation between divinity 
and humankind. 

Humanity is time-bound. It sees only a changing face, since by nature hu- 
manity is mutable. Cusa writes of the painted icon, “and so whichever way I 
change my face, the face seems or appears [videtur] turned toward me. And 
so your face is turned toward all faces that gaze at you.” Human inconstancy 
therefore has an intimation of divine constancy. “For if I am moved, his sight 
[in the painting] appears [apparet] to be moved, because it does not forsake 
me. If, while I am moving, another person gazing at the face remains still, its 
sight, in like manner, does not forsake that person, but stands still with the one 
standing still.”132 

Cusa, like other humanist seekers of truth and reality, studies shifting per- 
spectives and appearances. As we examined in the second chapter, the verbs 
have critical import: videtur, the face seems or appears; apparet, the sight ap- 
pears. Making claims on the divine being, Cusa predicates these claims on 
their appearance as phenomena, as transitory. “Humanity,” he writes, “can only 
assess things in a human fashion.” Humanity perceives reality only in a tempo- 
ral dimension. “I,” he adds, “am not however able to hear at the same time ev- 
eryone speaking individually, but only one after the other (unum post unum), 
nor can I see all at once everyone individually, but only one after the other, in 
succession."3? For Cusa, mortal humanity remains in the shadowed temporal 
vale, unlike the conception found in the poetica metaphysica that imagined an 
ascent to a greater awareness of things, illumined by divine being and wisdom. 

Divine being is distinctly other. The poetica metaphysica fails because it re- 
lies on an allegory whereby the enlightened humanist perceived the analogy 
of humanity and divinity, pagan poetry and Christian revelation. For humanist 
finders of reality, the certainty of earthly things is grounded in the divine, just 
as human reason is kindled by Promethean fire. To Cusa and other humanist 
seekers, this analogy does not hold. Cusa uses analogy and symbols in order to 
highlight the alterity of divinity and thus to emphasize the degree of human 
finitude. True stability and eternity transcend any temporal sequence. Thus 


132 Cusa, De visione Dei, 136 (ch. 6, $20), my translation: “sic qualitercumque faciem meam 
muto, videtur facies ad me conversa. Ita est facies tua ad omnes facies te intuentes con- 
versa’; 158 (ch. 9 §37), my translation: “Nam si moveor, apparet visus eius moveri quia me 
non deserit. si, me movente, alius qui faciem intuetur stat, similiter eum visus non deserit, 
set stat cum stante." 

133  Cusa, De visione Dei, 136 (ch. 6, $20), my translation: "Homo non potest iudicare nisi hu- 
maniter”; 162 (ch. 10, $40), my translation: "Ego autem non possum simul omnes discrete 
audire, sed unum post unum, neque omnes simul discrete videre, sed unum post unum." 
Cf. the remarks on Cusa's orientation by King, Existence Thought Style, 147-48. 
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while God’s being and vision “penetrates all things,” meaning he is simulta- 
neously “both moved and stationary,” nonetheless, Cusa states, “You are not 
moved nor at rest, because you are superexalted [superexaltatus] and free [ab- 
solutus] from all these things, which can be conceived or named.” God's face is 
"above all rest and motion in the most simple and absolute infinity.”!34 

Human imagining of reality must remain by the earthly veil, similar to the 
conception of Valla’s Antonio da Rho. To be sure, Cusa is keen to stress the par- 
adoxes that overturn the Neoplatonic light-metaphor. Playing with the words 
“veiled” (velate) and “revealed” (revelate), he begins a line of inquiry with an 
allusion to the words of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, 1 Cor 13:12: “We see 
now in a mirror in a puzzling way, then however face to face” (“Videmus nunc 
per speculum in aenigmitate: tunc autem facie ad faciem”): 


The face of faces appears or is seen [videtur] in all faces in a veiled and 
puzzling way. But it does not appear revealed or unveiled as long as one 
does not enter, beyond all faces, into a certain secret and hidden silence 
where there is no knowledge or concept of a face. Truly those who seek 
your face enter this gloom, haze, darkness, or ignorance when they move 
past all knowledge or concept; and the darkness is that beneath which 
your face cannot be found, unless in a veiled way. For the gloom itself 
reveals or unveils that the face is there, above all veiled things.!85 


Cusa’s play extends beyond the idea of “reveal” and “veil” to the foundation 
of Neoplatonic allegorical reasoning, because the seeker must pass beyond 
all knowledge and concepts and go “above all faces” into the gloom and haze 
of ignorance, which reveals the face without a veil. This darkness and higher 
level of understanding reverses the metaphor of light; and the understanding 
itself is predicated on a phenomenal instant of insight, captured by the verb 


134 Cusa, De visione Dei, 156-59 (ch. 9 §37), translation revised: "Si igitur essentia tua pen- 
etrat omnia, igitur et visus tuus, qui est essentia tua.... stas simul et moveris.... Nec tamen 
moveris nec quiescis, quia es superexaltatus et absolutus ab omnibus illis, quae concipi 
aut nominari possunt.... est supra omnem stationem et motum in simplicissima et ab- 
soluta infinitate.” 

135  Cusa, De visione Dei, 138 (ch. 6, $22), my translation: “In omnibus faciebus videtur facies 
facierum velate et in aenigmate. Revelate autem non videtur, quam diu super omnes fa- 
cies non intratur in quoddam secretum et occultum silentium ubi nihil est de scientia et 
conceptu faciei. Haec enim caligo, nebula, tenebra, seu ignorantia in quam faciem tuam 
quaerens subintrat, quando omnem scientiam et conceptum transilit, est infra quam non 
potest facies tua nisi velate reperiri. Ipsa autem caligo revelat ibi esse faciem supra omnia 
velamenta.” 
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“videtur” Traditional metaphysics, of higher, stable degrees of illumination, is 
found wanting. 

Cusa’s game of light and shade continues with his play with the Platonic 
cave metaphor and notion of ascent, a play that Alberti engages in as well, as 
we shall see shortly: 


Just as long as our eye seeks to see the light of the sun, which is its face, 
it first espies it in a veiled way among the stars, colors, and all that par- 
ticipates in its light. Yet when it strives to observe it in an unveiled way, it 
passes by all visible light, because all this is less than that which it seeks.... 
Therefore whoever has to pass by all light, by necessity they enter where 
visible light is missing: and so this is darkness to the eye. Therefore, the 
denser one knows the gloom, the more truly one attains, in the gloom, 
invisible light.!36 


The cloud or mist takes on supernal meaning for Cusa. It does not occlude 
celestial vision, nor is it dispersed at the summit of illumination, as Boccaccio, 
Ficino, and Pico maintain in their meditations on Promethean insight. On the 
contrary, the gloom paradoxically reveals the divine presence, the ultimate 
reality. But for this to happen, one must forsake the path of philosophical en- 
lightenment: "there is no other way of coming to you," Cusa states, "unless the 
one that seems or appears to all people, even the most learned philosophers, 
utterly inaccessible and impossible" Choosing another image, Cusa writes that 
God dwells that Paradise, where God dwells unveiled, is surrounded by a wall 
consisting in the “coincidence of contradictions" (contradictoriorum coinciden- 
tia). The gate to Paradise is guarded by “a most lofty spirit of reason.” And one 
cannot enter the garden “unless this spirit is vanquished.”137 

Cusa's philosophizing, like that of Valla, marks the limits of humanist meta- 
physics that found an analogy of being between the sensible and supersensible 


136 Cusa, De visione Dei, 138-40 (ch. 6, $22), my translation: "Sicuti dum oculus noster lucem 
solis, quae est facies eius, quaerit videre, primo ipsam velate respicit in stellis et coloribus 
et omnibus lucem eius participantibus. Quando autem revelate intueri ipsam contendit, 
omnem visibilem lucem transilit, quia omnis talis minor est illa quam quaerit... Qui igi- 
tur transilire debet omnem lucem, necesse est quod id quod subintrat careat visibili luce, 
et ita est oculo tenebra.... Quanto igitur scit calignem maiorem, tanto verius attingit in 
caligne invisibilem lucem." 

137 Cusa, De visione Dei, 160 (ch. 9, $39), my translation: “non est via alia ad te accedendi, nisi 
illa quae omnibus hominibus, etiam doctissimis philosophis, videtur penitus inaccessibi- 
lis et impossibilis... Et repperi locum, in quo revelate reperieris, cinctum contradictorio- 
rum coincidentia. Et iste est murus paradisi in quo habitas, cuius portam custodit spiritus 
altissimus rationis, qui nisi vincatur, non patebit ingressus." 
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worlds. The “most learned philosophers” must stop at the wall of Paradise, for 
the rational grasp of reality is ultimately an illusion: humanity has only mor- 
tal, earthly vision. To Cusa, humanity comprehends things only sequentially 
in time, with before and after. In a later chapter of the De visione, entitled “To 
what degree succession without succession is seen or appears in God,” Cusa 
plays with his phenomenological understanding of reality by using an inspired 
likeness: “a simple concept of a most perfect clock.” God’s reality is like a clock; 
while it charts minutes and hours, the likeness or concept encompasses time’s 
unfolding: the concept undergoes no change or succession, like eternity itself. 
Yet these figures fall short of providing insight into the reality that God enfolds 
and unfolds: the divine reality is beyond all human notions of Being, and is 
hidden.!38 


6 Ontological Rupture: Momus as Alter-Prometheus 


If Cusa finds philosophical speculation a source of its own illusion, breeding 
too much light, Alberti ponders the search for the nature of reality in his Latin 
novel Momus. Like Cusa, he was active in the papal curia in the 1450s, when 
he likely composed the work.!39 His approach to metaphysics is indebted to 
Lucian and is far more playful than that of Cusa and Valla. The novel form 
permits him a wider field of serious parody as he takes on the assumptions of 
the poetica metaphysica. By so doing, he prepares the way for the turnings of 
Montaigne’s essays, not to mention Rabelais’s humanist carnival. 
The author begins the Preface with a statement on divine uniqueness: 


The prince and maker of creation, Best and Greatest God, has distrib- 
uted all things most worthy of admiration to his creatures in such a way 
that each one might be allotted some portion of praises due to divine 
intelligence. Yet it is perfectly obvious that he wanted to keep uniquely 


138  Cusa,Devisione Dei, 168-70 (ch. u, $45), my translation: "Quomodo videtur in Deo succes- 
sio sine successione.... simplex conceptus horologii perfectissimi.” 

139 Onthe dating of the Momus, see Lucia Bertolini, "Leon Battista Alberti," Nuova informazi- 
one bibliografica 2 (2004): 245-87; 258; and the references provided by Massimo Miglio, 
“Niccolo V, Leon Battista Alberti, Roma,” in Leon Battista Alberti e il Quattrocento: Studi 
in onore di Cecil Grayson e Ernst Gombrich: Atti del Convegno internazionale, Mantova 
29-31 1998, ed. L. Chiavoni, G. Ferlisi, and M.V. Grassi (Florence: Olschki, 2001), 47-64; 
57-58. For commentaries, see above, chapter 2, n.47 and Stefano Simoncini, “L'avventura 
di Momo nel Rinascimento: il nume della critica tra Leon Battista Alberti e Giordano 
Bruno,” Rinascimento 38 (1998): 405-54; and Timothy Kircher, “Humanism and Holiness: 
Leon Battista Alberti between Florence and Rome,” MLN 128 (2013): 1-19. 
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for himself the fullest abundance of undiminished divinity. He bestowed 
power on the stars, radiance on the sky, beauty on the world, reason and 
immortality on souls, allotting marvelous gifts individually to each being, 
but he wanted to be the only one possessed of an undiminished, perfect, 
and concentrated virtue whose equal you may never find.140 


Authors, he continues, must try to emulate the divinity and provide rare art- 
istry if they are to find praise. He aims to instruct his readers *with weighty 
sayings and varied and choice material" while "charming them with laughter, 
pleasing them with jokes, and diverting them with pleasure." This unusual and 
witty effort, he says, is *a certain genre of philosophizing, no doubt derived 
from Lucian, but also from Alberti's own efforts that he shared with Poggio and 
Pontano. The author continues to criticize those who write of commonplace 
matters "behind a mask [persona] of high seriousness, in order to be thought 
praiseworthy,” while he chooses to write “elegantly and playfully.”! 

Alberti’s author is also a type of persona, similar to those of his Dinner 
Pieces, and it alludes to the personae Boccaccio employed in his Decameron. 
The question the reader faces is whether to take seriously, or read straight, the 
author's proclaimed rationale (ratio) of his work involving divine figures. On 
its face, the author partakes in the allegories of the poetica metaphysica: 


I noticed that ancient writers used to philosophize this way: by the names 
of the gods they wished their readers to understand those mental quali- 
ties which compel us toward one or another course of action. For this 
purpose they used Pluto, Venus, Mars, and blind Cupid, and on the other 
side Pallas, Jove, Hercules, and gods like that. The former group signifies 
the attractions and defects of desires and pleasures, arousal and frenzy, 
while the latter signifies the strength of mind and power of deliberation 


140 Alberti, Momus, 2-3 (Pr. 1): “Principem opificemque rerum, Optimum et Maximum 
Deum, cum pleraque omnia admiratione dignissima ita distribuisset rebus a se procrea- 
tis ut singulis quota aliqua praestantissimarum divinarumque laudum obvenirit, illud 
praesertim sibi servasse palam et in promptu est, ut voluerit unicus admodum solusque 
plena et integra esse divinitate accumulatissimus. Nam cum vim astris, nitorem caelo, 
orbi terrarum pulchritudinem, rationem vero atque immortalitatem animis et huiusmodi 
mirifica omnia rebus singulis quasi viritim impertiens adegisset, voluit ipse esse unus tota 
et integra confertus counitusque virtute, cui penitus parem non invenias." 

141 Alberti, Momus, 4-7 (Pr. 4-5), translation slightly revised: "instituat dictorum gravitate 
rerumque dignitate varia eleganti, idemque una risu illectet, iocis delectet, voluptate det- 
ineat.... in quodam philosophandi genere.... eadem tamen quadem severitatis sumpta 
persona its proferunt ut dignissimi laude habeantur”; “nostra hac scribendi comitate et 
festivitate." 
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by which our souls are on the one hand steeped in virtue or checked by 
reason or on the other hand behave unworthily at times, scheming and 
doing corrupt, heedless things.... As I am undertaking to write of the 
prince, who governs the entire body politic like a mind and soul, I have 
employed the gods, therefore, in imitation of the poets. Using the names 
of the gods, I have designated (as it were ironically) characters that are 
grasping and wrathful, pleasure-seeking, uneducated, frivolous and sus- 
picious; and on the other hand characters that are serious, mature, stead- 
fast, active, clever, painstaking and thrifty.!? 


Jupiter, therefore, is associated with reason and virtue, and is aligned with the 
Neoplatonic images cast by the humanist finders of reality. 

But these divine figures represent these qualities quasi per ironiam. The 
author focuses on irony, on the playful dissimulation that not only poets and 
philosophers, but also the gods themselves may employ. In the novel itself, the 
allegory's center does not hold, and the author proves himself a most unreliable 
narrator. Jupiter is — like most of the other characters — thoroughly arbitrary 
and meretricious in both thought and deed. Alberti transforms Momus, the 
psogos or scolding deity of Lucianic satire, into a god of fraud and deception. 

The novel emphasizes the mystifications of traditional philosophy, delight- 
ing in the Lucianic parodies of philosophers we examined in the previous 
chapter. Apollo travels to earth and eavesdrops on their erudite conversations, 
only to find their chatter beyond his skills as an interpreter: "they could not 
explain any obscure matters without wrapping them in the thickest blanket 
of words and long-winded quibblings."^? The sense of mystification extends 
to the novel's most direct discussion of metaphysics. Gelastus, the soul of a 
philosopher wandering in the netherworld, speaks to Charon about the nature 


142 Alberti, Momus, 6-9 (Pr. 6-7), translation slightly revised: “Nam veteres quidem scrip- 
tores ita philosophari solitos animadverti ut deorum nominibus eas animi vires intellegi 
voluerint, quibus in hanc aut in alteram institutorum partem agimur. Ea de re Plutonem, 
Venerem, Martem et caecum Cupidem, et contra Palladem, Iovem, Herculem huius- 
modique deos introduxere: quorum hi cupiditatum voluptatumque illecebras atque 
labem, concitatosque impetus ac furores, hi vero mentis robor consiliique vim significat, 
quibus animi aut virtute imbuuntur rationeque morantur, aut interea de se male meren- 
tur, prava inconsiderataque agendo et meditando.... Hos igitur poetas imitari, cum de 
principe, qui veluti mens et animus universum reipublicae corpus moderatur, scribere 
adorieremur, deos suscepimus, quibus et cupidos et iracundos et voluptuosos, indoctos, 
leves suspiciososque, contra item graves, maturos, constantes, agentes, sollertes, studio- 
sos ac frugi notarem, quasi per ironiam....” 

143 Alberti, Momus, 242-43 (3.44): ^nihil expromant rerum reconditarum nisi id sit maximis 
verborum involucris implictum, longis ambagibus." 
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of the things in an effort “to show himself an articulate philosopher.’ He begins 
with a jumbled Aristotelian explanation: 


We interpret causes as things which contribute to motion or rest.... You 
should know that motion has to do either with imparting forms to the 
original and unchanging structure of nature, or with changing the mu- 
tability of forms, because some people hold that the artfulness of nature 
consists of joining accidents to substance.!44 


Charon finds this explanation trivial, pompous, and muddled. Gelastus next 
tries a Platonic tack, derived from the Timaeus: 


He said that the being who first wanted to create something used its mind 
and thought to design for itself what it desired to make, and called this 
mental concept and impressed species a “form.” Then the being prepared 
a substance.... This substance he called “matter.” 


The infernal ferryman, skeptical as always, reads his answer as a type of 
Empedoclean or Lucretian atomism: 


So what you're telling me is, everything is generated by means of recip- 
rocal and harmonious struggle, and under normal circumstances things 
change because of the aggregation and disaggregation of minute parti- 
cles.... [Y]ou [philosophers] know nothing except how to talk in such a 
way that you render incomprehensible the most well-known facts by the 
words you use.!45 


Alberti therefore embeds a dialogue in his novel in order to show, through 
the conversational play of personae, the illusions and self-deceptions that 


144 Alberti, Momus, 302-305 (4.37): “quo se disertum philosophum ostentaret.... Causas qui- 
dem eas interpretamur quae ad motum conferant atque ad quietem.... Et nosse oportet 
versari eum quidem motum aut in prima aeternaque rerum firmitate formis imbuenda 
aut in formarum mutabilitate varianda, quod naturae artificium alii opinati sunt in sub- 
stantia accidentibus iungenda versari.” 

145 Alberti, Momus, 304—305; (4.38-39), translation revised: "Eum quidem qui principio quip- 
piam facturus esset, mente et cogitatione sibi descripsisse quae facta cuperet hancque 
animo conceptam et consignatam speciem nucupasse formam; proxime sibi com- 
parasse ... hoc vero postremum nuncupasse materiam”; “‘Atque’ inquit, ‘ego quidem audi- 
eram mutua quadam concordiaque lite rerum omnia facta esse et in dies accessionibus 
decessionibusque minutarum partium immutari.... [N]ihil nostis nisi ita loqui ut de rebus 


"m 


notissimis verba facientes non intellegamini.” Cf. Timaeus, 30a-32c. 
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metaphysicians foster. Charon’s own conclusion of atomism is hardly the sta- 
ble ground of Being that Gelastus wished to convey. 

But the Momus also challenges the humanist poetica metaphysica through 
its allegorical play. If for other humanists Prometheus is the divine light- 
bringer, the mediator between human and heavenly being, Alberti overturns 
this symbolism by presenting Momus as an alter-Prometheus. In the first part 
of the novel, Momus incurs the anger of Jupiter and the other gods; he flees 
when they cry out to “chain him to the spot that held Prometheus.” He falls 
from heaven, losing his sacred flame ( flammula) that, the narrator notes, “give 
the gods the power to turn themselves at will into whatever remarkable form 
they want,’ and that Prometheus stole for humanity as its divine spark, thus 
incurring his banishment.!46 Alberti therefore comments on the Promethean 
allegory from Boccaccio onwards, which saw in the heavenly fire the meta- 
physical ground of human reason and freedom. 

Momus, without his divine flame, still has a Promethean turn or two. 
Landing in Tuscany, he does not create humanity or provide them with the 
sublime force of intelligence. Instead, he disguises himself first as an agnostic 
philosopher, openly questioning the gods’ existence, and then as awoman who 
teaches other women to mask their own faces through the use of cosmetics. 
Momus is an alienated Promethean figure, one whose own bitterness leads 
him to teach humankind to emulate his deceptions. 

He regains at one point his shape-shifting powers when Virtue feels pity to- 
ward his plight and winds her veil (velus) around him: “Now,” she says, “change 
your appearance ( facies) however you want.’” Nothing if not resourceful, he 
gains re-admittance to the heavenly court after teaching mortals how to im- 
portune the gods for favors. But he is hurled down from Olympus after enrag- 
ing the gods a second time. This time they castrate him like Uranus, transform 
him into a woman at Juno’s request, and then bind him, like the Titan, to a 
cliff at the ocean’s shore. Momus receives solace from the nymphs “in accor- 
dance with the long custom they had practiced in the case of Prometheus's 
misfortune.”148 


146 Alberti, Momus, 30-31 (1.25), “Io, et Promethei loco vinciendum"; 22-23 (1.15): “at ea [flam- 
mula] quidem in diis hanc habet vim, ut ea conspicui in quas velint rerum formas sese 
queant ex arbitrio vertere.... Hoc ex foco cum Prometheus radium subripuisset, ob perpe- 
tratum sacrilegium ad Caucasam montem fixem relegarunt.” 

147 Alberti, Momus, 54-55 (1.56): “Ac tu’ inquit ‘quas voles varias in facies..." 

148 Alberti, Momus, 276-77 (4.5): “quod quidem in Promethei calamitate iam pridem fac- 
titarunt" (translation revised). While Momus's violent change in gender requires more 
scrutiny, it is possible that one source is Boccaccio's description of the feminine Fraus 
(Fraud) in Genealogy, 1138-39 (1.21), the daughter of Erebus, who (according to Dante) is 
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For humanist finders of reality, Promethean fire dispersed the clouds of ig- 
norance (the ignorantie nebula of Boccaccio's Geneaologia, cited above) and 
opened the sightways between heaven and earth. Alberti’s novel treats with 
adroit gamesmanship the humanist Neoplatonic allegory. Momus is a mutable 
code of signifiers. In this instance, Momus may practice deceit under the veil 
of virtue. A divine, puckish agent, the enchained Momus, bereft of his divine 
flame, issues forth a black cloud of sighs that spread across the sky, concealing 
the earth from the vision of the gods.!*9 

Heaven and earth are separated from one another; humanity is estranged 
from divine being and reason. Furthermore the gods themselves, in Alberti’s 
story, are hardly exemplars of imperious rationality, along the lines of Salutati 
or Landino’s Jupiter. At the novel’s close, humanity stages a performance in the 
gods’ honor, and rings the theatre with their statues. The gods, finding their 
view of the spectacle obscured, are so eager to see and hear themselves praised 
that they descend to earth “as if they lost their minds” and “by whim or flight of 
fancy” take the place of their own likenesses in the theatre, moving the statues 
out of sight.!5° This is grand play of illusion, with the gods pretending to be the 
statues carved in their image and likeness. 

Events devolve into the carnivalesque. Jupiter, disguised as his statue, is sub- 
ject to abuse by a drunken slave, who defecates on him. Oenops, “a philosopher 
and actor,” rebukes the slave, but the slave retorts, “You philosophers are always 
saying that everything is full of gods.”!5! When Oenops continues to accuse him 
of sacrilege, the slave responds, 


What a brilliant philosopher you are!.... Would you call this lifeless and 
empty image a god, when craftsmen have barely been able, with fire and 
iron, to make it resemble a human being and not a monster?.... Should we 
worship that useless bronze as the likeness of Jupiter, even though you'll 
find nothing to admire in it apart from the skill of the craftsmen?!52 


“submerged in the waves of Cocytus so that it covers her entire horrible body except for 
her face,” which “is similar to that of a just man [eamque Cociti innare undis adeo ut illis 
excepta facie totum contegat horridum corpus...."; “simili iusti hominis huius facie].” In 
the Momus, Fraus is featured as the unreliable lover of Momus. 

149 Loc.cit., as a "nebulam ... distentam.” 

150 Alberti, Momus, 278-79 (4.7): “quasi amentes"; 282-83 (4.12): "ex animi libidine." 

151 Alberti, Momus, 282-83 (4.12): “Oenops, philosophus idemque histrio"; 286-87 (4.18): 
“Vos ... philosophi omnia esse deorum plena consuestis dicere,” a classical tag noted by 
Brown and Knight, 395. The editors also note (394) that "Oenops" is Greek for “wine- 
colored" (oinops), the Homeric epithet for the sea. 

152 Alberti, Momus, 286-87 (4.18): “‘En’ inquit 'perdoctum philosophum! Deumne tu hoc fri- 
gens et vacuum simulacrum aut opinaris aut nuncupas, quod quidem vix igne et ferro 
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It is worth noting the time and place of these scenes. If in his architectur- 
al treatise De re aedificatoria, Alberti stressed that temples be set in a noble 
place, “free from contagion of profane things,” in the Momus the gods assume 
their places not in a temple, but a theater.!53 Alberti alludes to the theater of 
the world or the theater of fortune ( fortunae theatrum), which Poggio, as we 
have seen, designated as a place of secular vicissitude and rational weakness. 
Whereas Poggio and other humanists placed their hope in reason as a force 
that overcomes fortune's sway, the world of the Momus allows no retreat from 
passion and mischance. Gods and humanity find themselves in the sublunary 
realm, and both take part in its mummery. 

Alberti's play with metaphysical allegory is shown also through the noc- 
turnal setting of the scene. All is obscurely mixed in this temporal world. The 
gods descend to earth and in becoming their images, they vanish from sight.154 
Everything occurs under the cover of darkness.!55 The god Stupor had placed 
his statue “in a gloomy cave, a dark place in the midst of a shadowy wood.” Ina 
telling episode, Oenops is held prisoner in this cave. His captors light fires and 
imagine the statue to be a god. Seeing that “the gods were clearly present,’ they 
take flight. Oenops, who had questioned the gods’ existence, now offers thanks 
to them, above all to Stupor.!56 

The cave episode, with its Platonic parody, illustrates the confusion among 
the mortals and the gods. This confusion extends itself to the earthly theater, 
which is also shrouded in darkness. Statues are mistaken for deities, and the 
deities, in the theater, are misunderstood as statues. Humanist allegoriz- 
ing therefore only seems grounded in ontological sureties. In either domain, 
within or without the cave, earth or heaven, the gods remain hidden. If other 


adhibito fabri effecere ut vultus hominis potius quem monstri faciem imitaretur?.... 
Demum inutile istud aes, cui nihil invenias quod probes praeter artificis manum, Iovis 
instar venerabimur?" 

153 Alberti, On the Art of Building in Ten Books, trans. by J. Rykwert, N. Leach, and R. Tavernor 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 1988), 225-26 (7.3); De re aedificatoria (Paris: 
Berthold Rembolt, 1512), f. 99: *ab omni profanorum contagio expeditum." On the op- 
position between tavern and church among quattrocento moralists, see Caspar Pearson, 
Humanism and the Urban World: Leon Battista Alberti and the Renaissance City (University 
Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011), 68-70. 

154 And from the underworld, Charon surfaces to visit the earthly theater. 

155 His 1465 vernacular dialogue De iciarchia criticizes drunken brigands for causing sacri- 
lege (sacrilegio), among other villanies, often at night: “Le bruttezze e scellerataggine lor 
comesse la notte ivi mi fastidirebbe raccontarle. Niuno di loro mai vide levare il sole; anzi 
perduto in quel buio grand parte del di..." Alberti, Opere volgari, 2:201-202. 

156 Alberti, Momus, 282-85 (4.11): “intra opacam silvam reposto in antro, obscuro loco,” trans- 
lation revised; (4.14-15): “dehinc maioribus admotis luminibus manifesto adesse deos ani- 
madvertentes obmutuerint"; 4.16 and 21. 
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humanists found clarity, light, and the ground of Being, in Alberti’s novel this 
vision is occluded by the cloud of Momus, the god of masking and illusion. 
Landino would allude to this dismal condition in the Disputationes, putting 
these words into the mouth of his fictive Alberti: “as long as our minds are 
plunged into bodily darkness, they do not recognize divine things unless 
through certain shadows and semblances [umbris et simulacris] that present 
themselves to our senses."57 But in the Momus no illumination from the heav- 
ens reveals the way things are. Apollo, the god of light, falls in love with the 
goddess Shadow (Umbra), the daughter of Night. Night steals Apollo’s prophe- 
cies and hides them in her statue; in the nocturnal chaos, the prophecies are 
found by Ambiguity (Ambago), the “most mendacious of the goddesses."58 
Night, Shadow, Ambiguity: these deities alter Apollo’s insights, or at least the 
way he communicates them. As a reader of Boccaccio’s mythography, Alberti 
would have understood Night to be the mother of Deceit (Dolus) and Fraud 
(Fraus), close relations to Momus.!59 Thus does divinity, as it does for Cusa, 
partake in obscurity and conceal itself from view. The gods wear disguises, so 
that it is difficult to discern their role in shaping or founding the reality that 
people experience. Humanity encounters divinity in the world, which is an 
arena of unstable, fluctuating interchange, imbued with transience. The philo- 
sophical task for Alberti and Cusa is to illuminate this arena as a playground 
where masks may have meaning, if only in the fundamental sense that mean- 
ing is masked. The human experience is one of time-bound, mortal movement. 
Alberti’s novel not only illustrates the struggle among Quattrocento think- 
ers to identify a sublime reality, despite the theory of ascending intellection; 
the work also meditates discursively on how humanist language often disguis- 
es this reality. In contrast to the language of the humanist poeta metaphysica, 
Alberti's wordplay in the novel marks an alienation from the supersensible 
realm. Humanist allegorical interpretation relied on the ontological postulate 
that the visible refers to, ‘participated in’ the invisible, the phenomenal in the 
noumenal, so that the profane itself could signify higher, spiritual meaning. 
Thus, for Boccaccio, Prometheus with his fire symbolizes the enlightened sage, 
his mind brightened by divine clarity. The poetic veil could be, with hermeneu- 
tical dexterity, both recognized and removed. In Alberti’s hands, the allegori- 
cal reading becomes not only polysemous, but frayed at the center, since the 


157 Landino, Disputationes, 128: “Dum enim corporeis tenebris demersi sunt animi nostri, 
divina non recognoscunt nisi umbris et simulacris quibusdam, quae sese nostris sensibus 
obiciunt." 

158 Alberti, Momus, 332-33 (4.77): “Ambago, dearum mendacissima.” 

159 Boccaccio, GDG, 1134-39 (1.20-21). 
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metaphysical assumptions do not hold: there is no sublime or certain truth of 
things that human reason may objectively determine. Any attempt to objectify 
sanctity, whether in statue or allegory, physical or verbal symbolism, only adds 
an illusory light, a flickering torch that conceals the enveloping darkness. 

Alberti’s Momus therefore challenges the mainsprings of humanist alle- 
gorism that pursued holiness in a time of religious ferment.!®° Alberti’s novel 
embarks on no straightforward allegory, but rather, in the manner of its title 
character, subverts it. The work reveals how language and plot escape the at- 
tempt to codify its meaning according to a theoretical program. The Momus 
therefore displays not so much the reach of humanist language in finding real- 
ity as it does the limits of this language. 

In the novel, language does not indicate the presence of the divine, but 
rather its withdrawal and concealment. Through its irony, humanist language 
makes manifest its own powers of mystification, much as the gods become 
statues of themselves. His irony is therefore more than mere dissimulation: it 
is the modality whereby a more profound dissimulation, existential and spiri- 
tual, could be disclosed. We therefore see again how the metaphysical dimen- 
sion grounds the epistemological. To revisit a passage discussed earlier, in the 
second chapter: towards the close of the novel, Charon, the infernal ferryman, 
describes how mortals “put on masks” (superinduisse personas) or “fictions” 
(fictiones) in order to deceive people by conforming to their expectations; 
these masks were washed away only when crossing the Acheron.!6! Humanists, 
the work suggests, wear their own personae and react to those worn by oth- 
ers. In the earthly theater, where all abide, distinctions are blurred between 
the secular and spiritual, the human and the divine. Metaphysical tradition 
or allegorical ingenuity cannot provide the brightness in the hermeneutical 
gloom. Yet the gloom has philosophical meaning. Alberti's novel makes the 
darkness visible, and illuminates the concealment of the supersensible realm. 


160 Scholars of Renaissance poetics, such as John Steadman and Richard Waswo, have 
noted the great difference between the theory of Renaissance poetics and the practice 
of Renaissance poetry. We may witness this discrepancy in the way the Momus plays 
with allegory. Steadman, The Lamb and the Elephant: Ideal Imitation and the Context 
of Renaissance Allegory (San Marino: Huntington Library, 1974), 236; cited by Waswo, 
Language and Meaning in the Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), 
78. Cf. the comment by Remo L. Guidi, Aspetti religiosi nella letteratura del Quattrocento, 
vol. 1 (Rome: L.I.E.F., 1973), 199: “Ma solo apparentemente egli riesce a convincerci che 
in questo scritto tutto é solo e unicamente allegoria; in realtà nel Momus troppe volte gli 
dei tornano ad essere gli dei, e la mitologia solo esteriormente é stata trasformata in una 
grande parabola, nella quale si raccolgono le tendenze, gli umori e le delusioni umane.” 

161 Alberti, Momus, 310-311 (4.45). See above, 58. 
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His writing would expose the hidden frailties and fraudulence of those codes 
of philosophical interpretation that claimed access to divine light. 

An avid reader of Alberti, Ludovico Ariosto develops his irony and rever- 
sals of Neoplatonism in his Orlando Furioso (1516-1532). The English knight 
Astolfo’s voyage to the moon in cantos 34 and 35 offers a set piece of this irony. 
Astolfo parodies the Dantean pilgrimage by traveling first through an under- 
world cave before ascending to a new Eden at the peak of a mountain, where 
he encounters St. John. St. John then takes him on his lunar journey, revealing 
to him a deeper meaning in earthly affairs. Besides overt references to Alberti’s 
dinner piece Somnium | The Dream, commentators have also noted Ariosto’s 
use of Lucian, in particular the Icaromenippus, which recounts Menippus’s 
visit to the lunar surface.!62 

Ariosto carefully stages Astolfo’s voyage with Neoplatonic imagery of space 
and light. When ascending the mountain - itself, we have seen, a metaphor for 
growth in understanding — Astolfo sees himself approaching the moon as well: 
“Poi monta il volatore, e in aria s'alza / per giunger di quel monte in su la cima, 
/ che non lontan con la superna balza / dal cerchio de la luna esser si stima. / 
Tanto è il desir che di veder lo 'ncalza, / ch'al ciel aspira, e la terra non stima. 
[Then he mounted his flying horse and rose in the air to reach the summit of 
the mountain, for it was generally believed that the orb of the moon stood not 
far from its highest peak. His urge to explore directed his aspirations heaven- 
ward, spurning the earth]”.163 When he arrives in the edenic Paradise, he is 
struck by its brilliance and proximity to heaven: 


Surgea un palazzo in mezzo all pianura, 
ch’acceso esser parea di fiamma viva: 
tanto splendore interno e tanto lume 
raggiava, fuor d’ogni mortal costume.... 
e giudica, appo quel, brutto e malvagio, 
e che al cielo e a natura in ira 


162 Among the various commentaries, see Albert Ascoli, Ariosto’s Bitter Harmony: Crisis 
and Evasion in the Italian Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987); 
Cesare Segre, Esperienze ariostesche (Pisa: Nistri-Lischi, 1966), 85-95 and idem, Fuori 
del mondo: I modelli nella follia e nelle immagini dell'aldilà (Turin: Einaudi, 1990), 103-14; 
Giulio Ferroni, “L'Ariosto e la concezione umanistica della follia” in Convegno internazio- 
nale Ludovico Ariosto: Roma, Lucca, Castelnuovo di Garfagnana, Reggio Emilia, Ferrara, 
27 settembre-5 ottobre 1974 (Rome: Accademia nazionale dei Lincei: 1975), 73-92; and 
Marsh, Lucian and Latins, 92-100. 

163 Ariosto, Orlando furioso (hereafter or), ed. G. Innamorati (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1995), 864 
(34.48.16); English translation (hereafter oFE) by G. Waldman (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1983), 416. 
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questo ch’abitian noi fetido mondo: 
tanto è soave quel, chiaro e giocondo. 


[In the middle of the plain stood a palace which seemed / appeared to 
be ablaze with a living flame, it radiated such splendour and light, be- 
yond all mortal experience... As he compared what he saw with this rank 
world we live in, he dismissed our world as ugly and evil and loathed by 
Heaven and nature in comparison with the sweetness, light, and happi- 
ness up there. |!6+ 


Thus Astolfo appears to gain a clearer perspective on the reality of things by 
attaining the enlightenment in the higher realm of Being, and he realizes the 
fallenness of earthly nature. On the lunar landscape he recognizes a grander, 
different version of earth: 


... e ch'agguzzar conviengli ambe le ciglia, 
s'indi la terra e '| mar ch'intorno spande 
discerner vuol; che non avendo luce, 
l'imagin lor poco alta si conduce. 

Altri fiumi, altri laghi, altre compagne 
sono là su, che non son qui tra noi; 
altri piani, altre valli, altre montagne, 
c'han le cittadi, hanno i castelli suoi, 
con case de le quai mai le più magne 
non vide il paladin prima né poi.... 


[And how he had to screw up his eyes if from up there he wanted to de- 
scry the earth and the sea spread over it; the earth being without light, 
it features can span but a short distance. The rivers, lakes, and fields up 
there were not as they are down here. The plains, valleys, mountains, cit- 
ies, and castles were different, and there were houses the like of which for 
sheer size the paladin had never seen before or since. ]!®° 


As Albert Ascoli has analyzed, Ariosto uses this Neoplatonic staging to call its 
verities into question and to parody the tradition of poetic theology.!® St. John 
explains to Astolfo that he enters into Paradise and the lunar realm by way of 


164  Ariosto, OF, 865 (34.51.5-8; 52.5-8); OFE, 417, slightly revised. 
165 Ariosto, OF, 869-70 (34.71.5-72.6); OFE, 419, translation slightly revised. 
166 Ascoli, Bitter Harmony, 277—302. 
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divine grace, and not by merit of his knowledge or virtue (34.55—56). More viv- 
idly, Astolfo finds a lunar landscape filled with lost hopes, empires, and wishes: 
at bottom, lost time and intellect (senno), including his own (34.74-84). The 
imagery of lost things derives from Alberti's Somnium and the Momus, where 
mortal prayers at one point overwhelm the gods.!67 At the close of canto 34, 
Astolfo sees two women spinning and sorting threads, whose skeins, stamped 
with name plates, are ferreted away by an old man. St. John identifies the 
women as the Fates and swift old man as Time. Time drops the name plates 
into the river Lethe, where they sink or are carried away by various birds. 

Astolfo wishes to understand the allegory he witnesses: “aveva Astolfo di 
saper desio / i gran misteri e gl'incogniti sensi [to know the latent meaning, to 
penetrate the mystery of all things]"!65 He wishes to discern, in other words, 
the veiled sense of this poetic, dreamlike vision. Ascoli has stressed the "ironic 
reversal" in this passage, since the higher, supersensible world provides the key 
for discerning the meaning of the lower, sensible realm; the poet is critiquing 
the anthropomorphic tendencies of Neoplatonic hermeneutics.!69 The allego- 
ry is beyond the earth, a lunar one, and explains how Time ravages all things. 
Poets, St. John adds, are like swans that rescue mortal names from oblivion. 
But even here, he says, poets embellish the truth, enhancing and besmirching 
reputations, and these poets include Homer and Virgil. Thus the epic poets 
who inspired the hermeneutical musings of the poetica metaphysica are also 
fallible and unreliable (35-19-28). 

In his highly self-conscious way, Ariosto, like Alberti, suggests that poets are 
unreliable narrators of the way things are. These narrators include St. John him- 
self, who tells Astolfo, *Gli scrittori amo, e fo il debito mio; ch'al vostro mondo 
fui scrittore anch'io. [I love writers and am paying my debt to them; for in your 
world I was a writer, too]"!7? Yet this unreliability, this uncertainty principle, 
is not merely ethical, but more basically ontological. Time rules all things in 
Ariosto's cosmos. The allegory Astolfo sees is about the ever-changing run and 
river of time, about the struggle to stay above the Lethean course of loss and 
absence. Above Eden in the near-heavenly sphere, time appears in transcen- 
dent allegorical form, and so still runs.!7! Once more, with greater metaphysi- 


167 Alberti, Momus, 106-109 (2.19); Somnium in Alberti, Intercenales, 228-41. 

168 Ariosto, OF, 880 (35.17.5-6); OFE, 424. 

169 Ascoli, Bitter Harmony, 273. Segre for his part has described this episode as one of reverse 
mirroring: the earth is the mirror also to the moon. "Insomma, anche la terra é un modo 
‘altro’: è solo questione della prospettiva" (Fuori del mondo, 107). 

170 Ariosto, OF, 882 (35.28.7-8); OFE, 425, translation revised. 

171 Commentators have viewed the lunar realm as a middle ground between earth and heav- 
en: Ascoli, Bitter Harmony, 302; and Peter V. Marinelli, Ariosto and Boiardo: The Origins of 
Orlando Furioso (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1987), 166—95. 
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cal import, we appreciate the seeming and appearing of things to Astolfo’s 
vision in time, its phenomenology. The paradisal palace “acceso esser parea 
di fiamma viva [seemed or appeared to be ablaze with living flame]”; St. John, 
“un degli eletti par del paradiso [seemed or appeared like one of the elect of 
Paradise ]”.!72 Ariosto’s use of parere, as we saw with Petrarch and Boccaccio in 
chapter 2, underscores Astolfo’s time-bound vision, and reminds the readers 
that their understanding is always mediated by his vision, or that of the poet, 
whose gifts are subject to corruption. 


7 The Swiftness of Time: Playing with Plutarch 


The contrasting metaphysical musings of humanist finders and seekers left 
their mark beyond Italy in the early modern period. As we discussed in the 
opening chapter, Cassirer and Garin stressed how humanists such as Ficino 
and Giovanni Pico advance proto-Cartesian ideas of subjectivity and objec- 
tivity, based upon the ontological security of knowledge. The Cartesian cogito 
relies on the superiority of the ratio, which, for humanist finders of reality, had 
its foundation in the divine mind as the source of Being. 

But the skepticism advanced by humanist seekers also found resonance in 
the sixteenth century. Martin Luther, like Erasmus, praised Valla’s Annotationes 
in Novum Testamentum, but he also admired his De libero arbitrio, citing Valla’s 
support in his 1525 polemic with Erasmus over the bondage or freedom of 
the will: 


Include more recent theologians, and so many colleges, councils, bish- 
ops, and popes: so that, in a word, on your side of the balance are (you 
say) learning, genius, multitude, greatness, highness, fortitude, sanctity, 
miracles, and what not! — But that, on my side, are only a Wycliffe and a 
Laurentius Valla (although Augustine also, whom you pass by, is wholly 
on my side)....!73 


172 Ariosto, OF, 865 (34.51.7; 54.8); OFE, 417, translation slightly revised. See also 34.50.5: "Una 
dolce aura che ti par vaghi...” 

173 Luther On the Bondage of the Will, trans. H. Cole (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1976), 
82, slightly revised; De servo arbitrio in Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 73 vols. (Weimar: 
Herman Bóhlau, 1883-1929), 18:640: "Adde recentiores Theologos, tot Academias, 
Consilia, Episcopos, Pontifices; Summa, ex hac parte stat Eruditio, ingenium, multitudo, 
magnitudo, altitudo, fortitudo, sanctimonia, miracula et quid non? Ex mea vero parte 
unus Vuicleff et alter Laurentius Valla, quanquam et Augustinus, quem preteris, meus 
totus est." See Sergio Rostegno, "Ontologia e linguaggio nel discorso luterano" in Lutero 
e i linguaggi dell'Occidente: Atti del convegno tenuto a Trento dal 29 al 31 maggio 2000, ed. 
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As Sergio Rostegno has noted, Luther’s understanding of metaphysics de- 
cisively broke with Neoplatonic ideas of ascent and of the analogy between 
the human and the divine.!”4 Luther underlines his skeptical thinking through 
the use of the light-metaphor. Writing in 1521, he contrasts the “little torch” of 
human knowledge compared to “burning, mid-day sun” of divine judgment.!75 

In his exegesis of the Magnificat that same year, Luther describes reason as 
the light in the house of the soul, which is separate from the realm of the spirit 
that illumines reality by “a higher light” of faith: “And namely reason is here 
the light in this house [of the soul], and what the spirit does not illumine with 
faith, as with a higher light, this light of reason governs.” By another likeness, 
the spirit of a Christian is akin to the sanctum sanctorum of Moses’s tabernacle: 
it is "God's dwelling in dark faith without light.”!”6 Luther’s use of this imagery 
bears a resemblance to that of Cusa, who spoke apophatically of the gloom of 
higher spiritual insight, and departs from the more gradual illuminations of 
the poetica metaphysica. 

The essays of Montaigne offer a more direct philosophical reading on the 
limits of humanist metaphysical theorizing, A keen reader of Italian humanism 
and poetry, Montaigne reveals in his essays a culmination of humanist seeking 
of reality.!”” The essays are a new stylistic medium for exploring illusions and 
disclosing the nature of things over time. They unfold Montaigne's ongoing 
perceptions of truth — which, we have seen, also involve contradictions — in the 
course of time, through the shifting persona of the author. The “stop” of time 
in the essays is not a supersensible, atemporal ground of Being, but rather the 
end of temporal life itself, which submits unceasingly to shifting contexts and 


G. Beschin, F. Cambi, and L. Cristellon (Brescia: Morcelliano, 2002), 99-128, in particular 
106, 117, and 118. 

174 Rostegno, “Ontologia e linguaggio,” 118: "Sul versante neoplatonico, il cammino della crea- 
tura tratta dal nulla é rivolto verso Dio e il suo percorso é quello di un ritorno all'origine 
divina.... Lutero spezza proprio questo cerchio e apre la strada a una nuova concezione 
del tempo, concezione in cui l'eternità dell'atto divino produce una frattura nella realtà." 

175 Luther, Enarrationes epistolarum et evangelorum, quas postillas vocant in Werke, 7:496: 
"Itaque si iudicium spectes, pro minimo tibi erat, quicquid vel universus orbis de te iudi- 
caret, et vulgi iudicium evanescet, dicut lux faculae in meridie ardente sole.” 

176 Luther, Das Magnificat verdeutscht und ausgelegt in Werke, 7:551: "Und ist nemlich die vor- 
nunfft hie das liecht ynn diefsem hause [der seele], und wa der geyst nit mit dem glauben, 
als mit eynem hohem liecht erleucht, disz liecht der vornufft regiert’; “gottis wonung ym 
finsternn glawben on liecht.’ 

17; OnMontaigne's knowledge of these writings, see Marcel Tétel, Présences italiennes dans 
les Essais de Montaigne (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1992), in particular 119, which addresses 
the presence of Ariosto in the Apologie de Raymond Sebond. 
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impressions. As an author, Montaigne is self-consciously unreliable, prone to 
varied comprehension depending on his condition of life. 

Perhaps nowhere does his scrutiny of metaphysical self-assertion appear 
more clearly than in his ironic Apologie de Raymond Sebond | Apology for 
Raymond Sebond. The longest of the essays, it contends not only with Sebond's 
natural theology, but more basically with the innate, hidden dizziness of intel- 
lectual speculation. 

Montaigne breaks with the hermeneutical confidence of Ficino and 
Giovanni Pico. Humanity, he asserts at the essay’s opening, is a “miserable and 
puny creature,” adding, “Presumption is our natural and original malady."79 
Later on, he expresses more directly his discontent with the approaches of 
these humanist finders: 


For what is there, for example, more vain than to try to divine God by our 
analogies and conjectures, to regulate him and the world by our capaci- 
ties and our laws, and to use at the expense of the Deity this little shred of 
ability that he was pleased to allot to our natural conditions?!” 


This “little shred of ability” is not a Promethean flame, stolen from Olympian 
fire. Human reason to Montaigne “does not but go astray in everything, and 
especially when it meddles in divine things.’ Unfortunately philosophers can- 
not resist this meddling: “But it is from them that we have learned to make 
ourselves judges of the world; it is from them that we get this fancy, that human 
reason is the controller-general of all that is outside and inside the heavenly 
vault, embracing everything, capable of everything, by means of which every- 
thing is known and understood.” Philosophical reason goes as far as to claim 
sense impressions are illusory — but this claim itself is an illusion.!80 


178 Montaigne, Apology for Raymond Sebond (2.12) in Essays, 329 and 330; Essais, 2:450 and 


D. 


2:452: "cette miserable et chetive creature"; "La presomption est nostre maladie naturelle 
etoriginelle."See the commentary on Montaigne's “ontological pessimism” by Starobinski, 
Montaigne, 79-86, citation 82. 

179 Montaigne, Apology, 380; Essais, 2:512-13: "Car, pour exemple, qu'est-il plus vain que de 
vouloir deviner Dieu par nos analogies et conjectures, le regler et le monde à nostre ca- 
pacité et à nos loix, et nous servier aux despense de la divinité de ce petit eschantillon de 
suffisance qu'il luy a pleu despartir à nostre naturelle condition?" 

180 Montaigne, Apology, 386 and 404; Essais, 2:520: "Elle ne fait que fourvoyer par tout, mais 
specialement quand elle se mesle des choses divines”; 2:541: “... mais c'est d'eux que nous 
avons appris de nous rendre juges du monde; c'est d'eux que nous tenons cette fantasie, 
que la raison humain est contrerolleuse generalle de tout ce qui est au dehors et au de- 
dans de la voute celeste, qui embrasse tout, qui peut tout, parle moyen de laquelle tout se 
scait et connoit"; also 2:541: "Il ne faut pas qu'ils me dient: Il est vray, car vous le voyez et 
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Montaigne elaborates, in the personal essay, what Valla expressed in his 
dialogues, Cusa in his treatise, and Alberti in his novel and dinner pieces: that 
there is an essential limit on humanity’s ability to discern the nature of things. 
He accepts, like Alberti, the notion of a poetic veil, in order to emphasize our 
sublunary state of mystification and errancy: 


Have I not seen in Plato this divine remark, that nature is nothing but an 
enigmatic poem? As you might say a veiled and shadowy picture, shining 
through here and there with an infinite variety of false lights to exercise 
our conjectures.!?! 


“Conjectures” again: the temptation of Neoplatonic allegory and the poetica 
metaphysica lead humanity astray with the pursuit of “false lights." 

Montaigne does acknowledge the power of sun, and the allure of sun- 
worship, but not as a way to stress the kinship of human and celestial intel- 
ligence, as Marullus and others claimed, but rather to underscore the sun’s 
alterity from humankind. It resides in another plain, above the human con- 
ception of reality: 


Of the divinities that have been given a body, as necessity required, in the 
midst of this universal blindness, it seems to me I would most willingly 
have joined those who worshiped the sun ... inasmuch as besides this its 
grandeur and beauty, it is the part of this machine that we find farthest 
from us, and therefore so little known that they were pardoned for re- 
garding it with wonder and reverence.!82 


Montaigne then is moved to review the conceptions of nature from Thales to 
Epicurus, only to address them as “the clatter of so many philosophical brains.” 


sentez ainsin; il faut qu'ils me dient si, ce que je pense sentir, je le sens pourtant en effet; 
et, si je le sens, qu'ils me dient apres pourquoy je le sens, et comment, et quoy.... c'est [la 
raison] leur touche à toutes sortes d'essais; mais certes c'est une touche pleine de fauceté, 
d'erreur, de foiblesse et defaillance.” 

181 Montaigne, Apology, 400—401; Essais, 2:536: “Ay je pas veu en Platon ce divin mot, que 
nature n'est rien qu'une poésie cenigmatique? comme peut estre qu diroit une peinture 
voilée et tenebreuse, entreluisant d'une varieté de faux jours à exercer nos conjectures." 

182 Montaigne, Apology, 381; Essais, 2:514: “De celles ausquelles on a donné corps, comme la 
necessité l'a requis, parmy cette cecité universelle, je me fusse, ce me semble, plus volo- 
ntiers attaché à ceux qui adoroient le Soleil... D'autant qu'outre cette sienne grandeur et 
beauté, c'est la piece de cette machine que nous descouvrons la plus esloignée de nous, 
et, par ce moyen, si peu connué, qu'ils estoient pardonnables d'en entrer en admiration et 
reverence." 
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He carries on the light-metaphor as a means of establishing more clearly the 
fumbling attempts to grasp reality. Aristotle is correct, he writes, to compare 
our vision of truth with the eye of the owl before the splendor of the sun; this 
light indicts mortal blindness: “[A]ll that we see without the lamp of his grace 
is only vanity and folly.”!®3 Ficino, we may recall, cited this tag in order to assess 
the remedial nature of human intellect, which could free itself from corporeal 
dimness. To Montaigne, this intellect is irremediably bound to the temporal 
flow and change a person experiences both internally and externally. 

Montaigne’s paradox, of course, is that these very assertions of human frail- 
ty and blindness have the appearance of truth; and that this truth is voiced 
by Montaigne’s persona, which self-consciously admits its own vacillations. 
Therein lies the transcendent quality of the claims of humanist seekers. The 
form of their writings confirms their content, insofar as the variety of state- 
ments about world, its reality and illusion, being and seeming, meets its com- 
plement in the disguises and play of their different voices. Thus Montaigne 
admires the open inconsistences of Seneca and Plutarch, and also Plato: “Plato 
seems to me to have favored this form of philosophizing in dialogues deliber- 
ately, to put more fittingly in diverse mouths the diversity and variation of his 
own imaginations.”184 

Montaigne astutely surveys the voices of the past in order to glean meaning 
for his present and future readers. He partakes in this self-conscious humanist 
effort. And with humanist aplomb he closes the essay with a long citation from 
Plutarch's dialogue On the meaning of the inscription & at Delphi in the French 
translation of Jacques Amyot. 

Giovanni Pico, in his Oratio, had cited the same work, and commented on 
the inscription «i (“you are") as a greeting to the “true Apollo" at the highest 
reach of human knowledge. As Giovanni Pico states: 


Finally, once natural philosophy has enlightened us with this knowledge 
[vv ceautév: know thyself], we, being very close to God and saying «i 


183 Montaigne, Apology, 383 and 415; Essais, 2:516: “Fiez vous à vostre philosophie; vantez 
vous d’avoir trouvé la fave au gasteau, a voir ce tintamarre de tant de cervelles philos- 
ophiques!”; 2:552—53: “La veué de nostre jugement se rapporte à la verité, come faict l'oeil 
du chat-huant à la splendour du Soleil, ainsi que dit Aristote. Par où le scaurions nous 
mieux convaincre que par si grossiers aveuglement en une si apparante lumiere?.... Tout 
ce que nous entreprenons sans son assistance, tout ce que nous voyons sans la lampe de 
sa grace, ce n'est que vanité et folie..." 

184 Montaigne, Apology, 377, translation slightly revised; Essais, 2:509: "Platon me semble 
avoir aymé cette forme de philosopher par dialogues, à esceint, pour loger plus decem- 
ment en divers bouches la diversité et variation de ses propre fantasies." 
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(that is, you are), shall address by a theological salutation the true Apollo 
on intimate and likewise blissful terms.!185 


This reading of Plutrach accorded, as we noted above, with the stages of pro- 
gressive illumination through philosophical intellection. 

The passage in Plutarch’s dialogue that Giovanni Pico adapts comes from 
the speaker Ammonius, one of several in the work. Montaigne for his part cites 
Ammonius's extended commentary right after this passage, and to much dif- 
ferent effect. Before we see his citation, it is worth hearing Ammonius’s words 
themselves in this passage that Giovanni Pico paraphrases: 


I am therefore of the opinion that the significance of the letter is neither 
a numeral nor a place in a series nor a conjunction nor any of the sub- 
ordinate parts of speech. No, it is an address and salutation to the god, 
complete in itself, which, by being spoken, brings him who utters it to 
thoughts of the god’s power. For the god addresses each one of us as we 
approach him here with the words ‘Know Thyself; as a form of welcome, 
which certainly is in no wise of less import than ‘Hail’; and we in turn 
reply to him ‘Thou art, as rendering unto him a form of address which 
is truthful, free from deception, and the only one befitting him only, the 
assertion of Being.186 


n 
l 


For Giovanni Pico, the "ci" signifies human participation in this Being as the 
enlightened philosopher at this point is “very close to God.” 

Montaigne however looks at the greater context of Ammonius's words and 
personality, and records at length Ammonius's statement immediately follow- 


ing this passage: 


We have no communication with being; because every human nature is 
always midway between birth and death, offering only a dim semblance 
and shadow of itself, and an uncertain and feeble opinion.... Thus, all 
things being subject to pass from one change to another, reason, seeking 


185 Giovanni Pico, Oration, 170-71 ($119): "Postremo, hac cognitione per naturalem philoso- 
phiam illuminati, iam Deo proximi, ei, id est, ‘es’ dicentes, theologica salutatione verum 
Apollinem familiariter proindeque foeliciter appellabimus” The passage comes from 
Plutarch's essay 392a passim. I refer to the edition of the essay, The E at Delphi in Plutarch, 
Moralia, vol. 5, trans. F.C. Babbitt (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1936), 238-39. More generally, see Fabio Stok, "Le tradizioni latine dei Moralia di Plutarco,” 
Fontes 1 (1998): 18-36. 

186 Plutarch, The E at Delphi, loc.cit. 
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a real stability in them, is baffled, being unable to apprehend anything 
stable and permanent; because everything is either coming into being 
and yet not fully existent, or beginning to die before it is born. 


Montaigne’s own words on this passage express the quality of indeterminacy 
valued by humanist seekers of reality from Petrarch onwards: “Finally, there is 
no existence that is constant, either of our being, or that of objects. And we, 
and our judgment, and all mortal things go on flowing and rolling unceasingly. 
Thus nothing certain can be established about one thing by another, both the 
judging and the judged being in continual change and motion.”!8” 


187 Montaigne, Apology, 455; Essais, 2:601: "Nous n'avons aucune communication a lestre, 
par ce que toute humaine nature est tousjours au milieu entre le naistre et le mourir, 
ne baillant de soy qu'une obscure apparence et ombre, et une incertaine et debile opin- 
ion.... Ainsi, estant toutes choses subjectes à passer d'un changement en autre, la raison, 
y cherchant une reelle subsistance, se trouve deceue, ne pouvant rien apprehender de 
subsistant et permanent, par ce que tout ou vient en estre et n'est pas encoure du tout, 
ou commence à mourir avant qu'il sout nay.... Finalement, il n'y a aucune constante exis- 
tence, ny de nostre estre, ny de celuy dest objects. Et nous, et nostre jugement, et toutes 
choses mortelles, vont coulant et roulant sans cesse. Ainsin il ne se peut establir rien de 
certain de l'un à l'autre, et le jugeant et le jugé estans en continuelle mutation et branle." 
Cf. Plutarch, The E at Delphi, 238-41 (392a-b). 


CHAPTER 5 


The End of Humanism - and the Humanities? 


In my beginning is my end.... In my end is my beginning. 


T.S. ELIOT, “East Coker” 


1 Questions of Humanism and the Humanities 


The previous chapters have studied the writings of Renaissance humanists 
through two frames of reference: philosophical finders and seekers. Humanist 
finders have grounded their appraisals of truth, ethics, and metaphysics (the 
True, the Good, and the One) on the stability of the ratio. Since reason, ac- 
cording to their metaphysics, has its origin in the supersensible realm, our use 
of it can remain unclouded by passion, and from the mind’s watchtower, the 
animi specula, to use Petrarch and Ficino's term, the philosopher can escape 
the vagaries of time and transcend the shadows of illusion. Humanist seekers, 
for their part, saw the refuge in reason as an act of self-deception, and to their 
thinking, humanity could only discern the True, the Good, and the One on the 
playground of time, precisely the area that was out of bounds for the finders’ 
speculations. This playground saw any philosophical appraisal continually col- 
ored by circumstance and conversations with others. If humanist finders used 
overt declarations, a more systematic structure, or closed dialogues to express 
their views, consonant with the logical security of the ratio, humanist seekers 
employed forms of writing that entertained greater hermeneutical openness: 
indirect conversation, unreliable narrators, and greater symbolic ambiguity. 

This final chapter asks questions about the denouement. What does this 
distinction between finders and seekers inform us about humanism’s “end”? 
We pose this question, in conclusion, in relation to its legacy for the humani- 
ties. The concluding chapter's title summons our attention to its terms: hu- 
manities, humanism, and their “end.” It asks us to consider the relation among 
these terms. Not least, the title itself is rounded by a question mark. It sug- 
gests an opening for confirmation or negation, but of what exactly? The link 
between humanism and the humanities? Or of the end of one, but not of the 
other — indeed, perhaps the beginning of the other? 
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In many of the current debates about the humanities, there is typically 
more assertion than questioning. Advocates promote their claims in a mod- 
ern version of the Renaissance finders of truth. Their arguments often proceed 
deductively, as if from first principles. We therefore ask whether humanities 
advocates have forgotten that other strain of humanism, that of humanist 
seekers, who engaged in an inquiry about understanding itself, one deeply 
embedded in the play of language. 

Humanism and humanities, then, are in view, if only by repeated question- 
ing about their meaning, as we perceive them in our modernity or our post- 
modernity. But to what end? And that is our third term, “end.” I would like us 
to consider this term “end” in different ways: first, as a goal or purpose, a telos, 
in the sense of the Aristotelian causa finalis or “final cause,” whereby the devel- 
opment of thing — here humanism - is predicated by its purpose, its ultimate 
actualization as the humanities; and second, also as its closure, finitude, or 
demise — we might say mortality, as it dies from senectitude. Perhaps these 
two meanings of “end”: telos and thanatos, purpose and closure, are more inti- 
mately related than it would first appear: that, too, is worth questioning. 

Both the purpose and closure in themselves ask about origins, for the incep- 
tion or arché of the humanities disposes them to their telos or thanatos. To 
re-cite Elliot, “In my beginning is my end.... In my end is my beginning.’ It is 
difficult to talk about destiny or demise if we do not also question more broad- 
ly what humanism and the humanities are, and this question asks about their 
qualities when they first came to light, and underwent their first formulations 
in the Renaissance period. A more basic question, then, is whether we have for- 
gotten their inception and origin — and there is good evidence that may be the 
case, even among their advocates. In addition, we may witness the onset of this 
forgetting or negligence within the Renaissance itself, and therefore, paradoxi- 
cally, we must keep in view that this early oblivion, this Lethean legacy, must 
be part of our historical inquiry and recollection. Since Renaissance humanists 
so self-consciously awakened the past from its slumber, they were familiar with 
somnolence: what came into view could also easily fall from sight. 

This chapter proceeds as follows. First, it will frame our questioning with 
a few recent perspectives on the “end” of humanism and the humanities, in 
the sense of their goals and their demise. These perspectives will illuminate 
the heritage of finding and seeking that the book has endeavored to illustrate. 
Second, it will present episodes from Rabelais that convey the end, or ends, of 
humanism, as he attended to the play of language and silence. This Rabelasian 
play develops the comic sensibilities of Poggio Bracciolini’s Facetiae / Witty 
Conversations. By contrast, the next section analyzes a dialogue of Pietro 
Bembo, his 1496 De Etna, which recounts his climb up the volcano in Sicily. 
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His observations of the ascent follow upon but also narrow the ambulatory 
outlook from the letters of Petrarch and Cereta discussed in chapter 2. At the 
close, the chapter reflects on Montaigne’s Essais as a threshold for the passing 
of humanism in the early modern period. 

To a general audience, the phrase the “end of the humanities” will be punc- 
tuated more by an exclamation point than by a question mark. Enrollments in 
humanities fields have declined precipitously in many countries, to the point 
that universities are cancelling majors and programs.! One of the more forth- 
right commentators on this development is the philosopher Martha Nussbaum. 
In her Not for Profit: Why Democracy Needs the Humanities, she laments the 
lack of support for the humanities among politicians and statesmen, since the 
humanities foster abilities to contend with “the world’s most pressing prob- 
lems.” These abilities include critical thinking, the capacity to entertain global 
complexity that transcends one’s parochial interests and identities, and not 
least empathy and compassion for others, using what she calls “the narrative 
imagination.”* Only the humanities and arts, in her view, can make students 
responsible democratic citizens, since the humanities are deeply invested in 
challenging established authorities and in exchanging perspectives with other 
people, thereby broadening one’s awareness of oneself in the world. 

I would light upon Nussbaum’s phrase, “the narrative imagination,” and 
relate it to another influential conception of the humanities, that of the psy- 
chologist Jerome Bruner. Bruner, a student of William James, speaks of the 
“narrative” thinking of the humanities as opposed to “logico-scientific” argu- 
ments. The humanities cultivate an assembly of perspectives, an accretion 
of varied sensibilities over time, and include in this assemblage a feeling for 
ambiguity. The humanities understand, Bruner maintains, the intimate con- 
nection between life and art, to the degree that self-representation may merge 
with and form the reality that one inhabits.3 

Bruner’s contrast between narrative and scientific thinking not only reso- 
nates with the distinction by William James between “reasoning on the one 
hand, and narrative, descriptive, contemplative thinking on the other”; it 
also alludes to C.P. Snow’s famous distinction between the “two cultures” of 


1 Forstatistics on the enrollments in the United States, see https://www.humanitiesindicators 
.org/content/indicatordoc.aspx?i=9; last accessed 14 June 2019. 

2 Martha Nussbaum, Not for Profit: Why Democracy Needs the Humanities (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2010), 7 and 95. 

3 Jerome Bruner, Actual Minds, Possible Worlds (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1986), 1125; 42-43. 
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literature and science.‘ Yet this sense of two cultures has a longer history. Snow 
formulated his view in the 1959 Rede lecture at Cambridge, and has a direct 
antecedent in Matthew Arnold, who presented his Rede lecture some eighty 
years earlier, entitled “Literature and Science.” Arnold repeated these remarks 
in 1883 while visiting America. He observed the debate over the preeminence 
of the sciences over literature, “and naturally,’ he says, “the question is no- 
where raised with more energy than here in the United States.” In context of 
this debate, Arnold upholds the importance of reading what he terms “poetry 
and eloquence”: “they have a fortifying, and quickening, and suggestive power, 
capable of wonderfully helping us to relate the results of modern science to 
our need for conduct, our need for beauty.” Arnold therefore saw no inher- 
ent contradiction, but rather a profound complementarity, between the hu- 
manities and the sciences. And his lecture understood “literature” to include 
Euclid’s Elements and Newton's Principia; one's education should embrace the 
writings of Copernicus, Galileo, and Darwin.5 

These commentaries on the humanities have a shared focus on narrative 
and literature, and above all on language. It is this concern for language — what 
it is, what it can do — that we inherit from Renaissance humanism. Scholars 
of the history of humanism, recently Rens Bod, have identified the early mod- 
ern “unity of humanities” in philology. Bod has traced humanist philological 
efforts from Petrarch’s textual emendations of Livy to the enterprises of the 
Scaligers, finding an increasing sophistication that extends through the work 
of Valla, Poliziano, and Erasmus. The philological sorting of past sources, Bod 
claims, led to “the secularization of the world view” and therefore humanists 
laid the foundation for the Scientific Revolution, since “the philological meth- 
od of precision, consistency, and documentation soon became the standard for 
all other disciplines"$ 


4 William James, “Brute and Human Intellect,” The Journal of Speculative Philosophy 12 
(1878): 236-76; 237. Reprinted in Essays in Psychology (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1983), 1-37; 2. C.P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution: The 
Rede Lecture 1959 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1961). 

5 Matthew Arnold, “Literature and Science,’ in Selected Poetry and Prose, ed. F.L. Mulhauser 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967), 326—46; 328 and 341. In terms of this comple- 
mentarity, Steven Pinker has recently advocated that the humanities find their “consilience 
with science,” whereby a literary understanding may use and test the findings of mathemati- 
cal logic, behavioral genetics, and data science, among other fields: Enlightenment Now: The 
Case for Reason, Science, Humanism, and Progress (New York: Viking, 2018), 405-409. 

6 Rens Bod, A New History of the Humanities: The Search for Principles and Patterns from Antiquity 
to the Present (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 143-58; 161; 240, Bod’s emphasis. See 
also James Turner, Philology: The Forgotten Origins of the Modern Humanities (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2014), ix: “Studia humanitatis — humanistic studies — in one guise 
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Philology, the work of someone whom both humanists and classical writ- 
ers called the grammaticus, certainly was an important and influential focus 
of Renaissance humanists. But humanists, this book has argued, thought 
about philology in a more fundamental sense, beyond the discipline as Bod 
and others conceive it. It was “love of” or “love for language,” and humanist 
struggles and triumphs revolved around this love for language, which infused 
their pedagogical manuals as well as the original subjects of the studia hu- 
manitatis: not only grammar, but also poetry, rhetoric, history, and philosophy. 
Humanists were clearly aware of the limitations of philological scholarship: in 
his marginalia to Seneca’s Moral Letters, we have seen, Pontano noted Seneca’s 
criticisms of philology and in turn he subjected grammatici to ridicule in his 
dialogue Charon. 

But how is it helpful to assert that the fundamental feature of humanism 
or the humanities is a love or care for language? And what does philologia, in 
this broader, original sense, inform us about their end? This book has recom- 
mended the following approach to these questions. 

The humanist thinking on language fostered a binocular orientation to the 
truth and reality of things. On the one hand, humanists posited ways to secure 
the accuracy of linguistic expression and upheld what is called the correspon- 
dence theory of truth — that truth resides in the accuracy or correspondence 
of a statement to what is observed. Humanists found the True, the Good, and 
the One in the ability of reason to ground this correspondence, whereby the 
mind could isolate itself from the turbulence of emotion and earthiness of cor- 
poreal needs. Just as they saw reason as sovereign over the passions, they also 
formulated hierarchies of linguistic registers: the stability of Latin versus the 
mobility of the vernacular, Cicero and Virgil as models of prose and verse, and 
eventually canons of vernacular expression, all questioni della lingua (ques- 
tions about language) earnestly debated during the Renaissance. 

It is from this rationalist strain of Renaissance humanism that not only the 
philology but also the secular humanism of the modern period draws its force. 
Steven Pinker has championed this secular version, defining humanism in the 
nineteenth-century guise that promotes the "good without God," and one more 
closely akin to utilitarianism than any other set of philosophical principles. Yet 
this modern humanism, “the moral code,” Pinker writes, "that people will con- 
verge upon when they are rational, culturally diverse, and need to get along" 


or another have for many centuries dwelled at the heart of Western learning.... But their pres- 
ent forms are a modern novelty... Trace their several origins, and (as the hedgehog realizes) 
the trail usually leads back to one big, old thing: philology — the multifaceted study of texts, 
languages, and the phenomenon of language itself" 
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and that rejects any “theistic morality,’ also sounds the end of humanism in 
terms of its demise, not least by casting into oblivion humanism’s origins." 
The Renaissance finders of the True, the Good, and the One, who repeated- 
ly emphasized the role of reason, also almost invariably upheld God as the 
guarantor and creator of human reason: and human destiny, especially for the 
Neoplatonists, included the return to God as the source of Being. There could 
be, for these Renaissance humanists, no good without God, and every morality 
had, ultimately, a religious foundation. 

And yet the very attempts by these Renaissance finders of meaning to 
control or master language in its variety and elusiveness, to circumnavigate 
its field and map its domains, fostered an alternate sense among humanists, 
one that confronted human limits in the face of phenomenological transience. 
Rather than only locating truth and reality on the basis of rational certainty, 
humanists were also seekers: they more restlessly sought to comprehend what 
lay before them as it appeared or seemed. Language, to their way of thinking, 
could both reveal and conceal the reality of things, and the focus became less 
about the accuracy of expression and more about their own attentiveness to 
the world around them, in the way that language confronted them with what 
was at hand, in its presence or absence.? Humanity was not so much an animal 
rationale; it was rather seen as a homo ludens, a person at play in the world, 
who can realize philosophy as a type of a game rather than as an established 
doctrine? For humanists the game of knowledge, ethics and metaphysics 
rounded finally on the temporal limits of life, on human finitude and mor- 
tality. Here humanism hearkened to its end, both its origins and finality, and 
conveyed in language this art of listening. 

The “end” of humanism therefore connotes the humanists’ sensibility for 
mortality and finitude, a sensibility fostered in the Trecento, for example in 
Petrarch’s opening letter to his Familiares, when he speaks of his difficult birth, 
so that “I experienced danger before I was born, and came to the very threshold 


7 Pinker, Enlightenment Now, 419. 

8 Cf. Heidegger, Einleitung in die Philosophie, 25, for a distinction between “philology” and “phi- 
losophizing" in this sense: “Im Ausdruck Philologie dagegen ist Aóyoc der Gegenstand der 
Wissenschaft selbst, die Sprache, Rede: freilich liegt hier eine gewisse gtAta. Nach Analogie 
der Philologie ware in der Philosophie der Gegenstand die coqía. Philosophie ist aber 
nicht die Erkenntnis der Weisheit. Philosophie nennt nicht das, was da behandelt, erkannt 
werden solle, sondern das Wie, die Grundart des Verhaltens. Daher sagen wir: Philosophie ist 
Philosophieren.” 

g See Huizinga, Homo ludens, 150-51: “For much as [Plato] deepened philosophy, he still sees it 
as a noble game” through his “loose, easy manner of dialogue.’ 
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of life under the omen of death.”!° Leon Battista Alberti has the title character 
of his dialogue Theogenius cite the dictum of Manilius that “we are dying from 
the moment of birth"! Mortality is thus one end contained in humanism's 
origins, and it illuminates their urgent, existential preoccupation with seeking 
greater knowledge of themselves and their transient world through the modal- 
ity of language. This sensibility for humanity's inherent finitude raises again 
the question of what we today understand by humanism's demise and wheth- 
er, pace Rens Bod, we must place the origins of the humanities somewhere 
else than in the discipline of philology. This book has argued for the humani- 
ties taking form on humanism’s field of verbal play, one that accounted for the 
place of reason even as it provided means to unmask reason's presumption. 


2 The End in Rabelais's Cing livres / Five Books 


This question, however, of humanism’s relation to our humanities disciplines 
(such as philology or literary studies) has its own early modern history: it was 
addressed already in the sixteenth century. We can look for the beginning of 
the end of humanism in the work of Rabelais. Scholars have long asserted the 
presence of humanism in the Cinq livres, and have based this assertion on 
Rabelais's knowledge of both classical and Italian humanist sources, and of 
course his contact with Erasmus.!? But if we have set our sights on language 
as the central focus - let us say key desire — of humanism and the humanities, 
then Rabelais's work places something more fundamental in play: the degree 
to which humanists listened to the deeper resources of language, and how lan- 
guage provided the means to understand the world and themselves. 

Let us examine one telling moment from his Pantagruel. In this scene, the 
English scholar Thaumaste (Wonder or Magician) comes to Paris in order to de- 
bate the learned giant Pantagruel about, he says, “some passages of philosophy, 


10 Petrarch, Fam., 1:7-8 (1.1.22): “... ita periclitari cepi antequam nascerer et ad ipsum vite 
limen auspicio mortis accessi” For context, see Kircher, Poet's Wisdom, 87. 

11 Alberti, Theogenius, in Opere volgari, 2101 “quasi nascendo moriamo" Manilius, 
Astronomica, 4.16: "Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendet." Montaigne cites this 
passage from Manilius in his essay “Que philosopher c'est apprendre a mourir" discussed 
in chapter 2: Essais, 1:93 (1.20). 

12 See M.A. Screech, Rabelais and the Challenge of the Gospel (Baden-Baden: Koerner, 
1992), 57; Edwin Duval, entry on “Humanism” in The Rabelais Encyclopedia, ed. 
E. Chesney Zagura (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 2004), 120-22; Marie-Luce 
Demonet, “Pantagrueline humanism and Rabelaisian fiction” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Rabelais, ed. J. O’Brien (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 
73-91. 
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of geomancy, and of the Cabala, on which I am in doubt and cannot satisfy my 
mind.” When greeting Pantagruel, Thaumaste begins a long peroration on the 
giant’s philosophical acumen, but then asks that the nature of the debate be 
of a peculiar sort: 


I do not want to argue pro and contra, as do the stupid sophists of this city 
and elsewhere. Likewise, I do not wish to dispute in the academic man- 
ner by declamation, nor yet by numbers, as Pythagoras did, and as Pico 
della Mirandola wished to do at Rome. I desire to dispute by signs only, 
without speaking. For these matters are so difficult that human words 
would not be adequate to expound them to my satisfaction. 


Pantagruel agrees, and the next day his friend and lieutenant, Panurge, meets 
Thaumaste in the public square. The two gesticulate at each other with in- 
creasing frenzy, and Thaumaste comes to admit defeat, breaking down in pro- 
fuse sweat after Panurge triumphantly waves in the air his long and elegant 
codpiece.!4 

The mute gestures of the disputants have been interpreted in their obscene 
and phallic dimensions. Yet the encounter reveals Rabelais as an astute reader 
of Renaissance humanism, who picks up on, and ironizes, the achievements of 
Quattrocento humanists like Giovanni Pico. In its narrative, his episode helps 
us examine how humanists grounded their philosophical inquiry in language, 
in ways that showcase humanism’s end. 

Such a claim about humanist philosophy and language appears paradoxical. 
For Thaumaste seeks a non-verbal debate, a debate without language. Yet he 


13 Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, 231 (2.18; translation slightly revised); Oeuvres com- 
plètes, 282: “et conferer avecques toy d’aulcuns passages de Philosophie, de Geomantie, 
et de Caballe, desquelz je doubte et ne puis contenter mon esprit.... Je ne veulx disputer 
pro et contra, comme font ces sotz sophistes de ceste ville et de ailleurs. Semblablement 
je ne veulx disputer en la maniere des Academicques par declamation, ny aussi par nom- 
bres comme faisoit Pythagoras, et comme voulut faire Picus Mirandola à Romme. Mais 
je veulx disputer par signes seulement sans parler: car les matieres sont tant ardues, que 
les parolles humaines ne seroyent suffisantes à les expliquer à mon plaisir" On the back- 
ground of this episode, which relates to a story about the credulity of the legal scholar 
Accursius, see the editors' note on 1302-304; on the meaning of Thaumaste, 1304. 

14 Among the commentaries on this episode, see John Parkin, entry on “Thaumaste” in The 
Rabelais Encyclopedia, 242—43; M.A. Screech, "The Meaning of Thaumaste,” in idem, Some 
Renaissance Studies: Selected Articles 1951-1991 with a bibliography, ed. MJ. Heath (Geneva: 
Droz, 1992), 111-21; Laurence De Looze, “To Understand Perfectly is to Misunderstand 
Completely: ‘The Debate in Signs’ in France, Iceland, Italy, and Spain,’ Comparative 
Literature 20 (1998): 136-54, 147-52; and Armine Kotin, “Pantagruel: Language vs. 
Communication,” MLN 92 (1977): 691-709, 702-706. 
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does with a long-winded request, and the author describes the debate in florid 
detail. Yet again, the reasons for Panurge’s triumph remain unclear; perhaps 
Thaumaste alone understands them. Rabelais’s silent parade of mysterious 
signs portrays both the limits and necessity of language in expressing the truth 
of things (whatever that might be), and his comic narration captures this ten- 
sion. Readers, as they often are with Rabelais, find more questions than conclu- 
sions in his novel. He closes his narrative of the debate with the words, 


As for the significance of the propositions set out by Thaumaste, and 
the meaning of the signs which they used in argument, I would have ex- 
pounded them to you, but I am told that Thaumaste has made a great 
book of them, printed in London, in which he explains everything with- 
out exception. Therefore I refrain for the present. 


Two other, related episodes from the Cinq livres illustrate this tension with- 
in humanist use of language and point provisionally toward his broader play 
with humanism’s end. The first of these was recounted in the second chapter: 
the prophetic riddle about the end of the world, which was uncovered at the 
founding of the Abbey of Théléme. Théléme’s abbot denies any clear read- 
ing of the prophecy, in contrast to the founder Gargantua. “I don't think,” the 
abbot says, “there is any other sense concealed in it than the description of a 
game of tennis wrapped up in a strange language.” In the utopian setting of 
Thélème, whose motto is “Do what you will,” language becomes a playing field 
of meaning. Words, old and new, get tossed back and forth, and silence is the 
final boundary for this play of ambiguity. Perhaps language will disclose its 
sense in the course of time, when the game nears its end; or perhaps the play 
extends into extra sets.16 

The other episode that portrays humanity’s mortal, finite understanding of 
language is that of the frozen words (4.56). Pantagruel and his company sail 
the high seas and hear voices in the air, and he reasons that they have entered 
into an intersection between the abode of truth and the outer, secular world, 
at a point where these voices may finally be perceived. He also recalls the jest 
of Antiphanes that 


15 Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, 239 (2.20); Oeuvres completes, 291: “Au regard de 
l'exposition des propositions mises par Thaumaste, et significations de signs desquelz ils 
userent en disputant, je vous les exposeroys selon la relation d’enter eulx mesmes: mais 
l'on m'a dict que Thaumaste en feist un grand livre imprimé à Londres, auquel il declair 
tout sans rien laisser: par ce je m'en deporte pour le present." 

16 See above, chapter 2, 81. Oeuvres complètes, 149 (1.57): “Fay ce que vouldras.” On the Patristic 
and classical antecedents for the motto, see the note, 1167-168. 
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Plato’s teaching was like words the congeal and freeze on the air, when ut- 
tered in the depths of winter in some distant country. That is why they are 
not heard. He also said as well that Plato’s lessons to young children were 
hardly understood by them till they were old. Now it would be worth 
philosophizing and investigating whether this may not be the very place 
where such words thaw out. Shouldn't we be greatly startled if it proved 
to the head and the lyre of Orpheus?!” 


Pantagruel engages here in some playful philology, asking whether they might 
discover truths of Plato or the poet Orpheus, long silent in their frozen state. 
The more explicit reference he makes is from Plutarch’s De perfectibus in 
virtute | On being aware of moral progress. Plutarch concludes this anecdote 
with the words, “People also have this experience when faced with philoso- 
phy in any form, and it stops only when their discrimination becomes sound 
and steady, and begins to encounter the factor which instill moral character 
and stature.”!8 The anecdote cited by Pantagruel emphasizes the gradual un- 
derstanding of philosophical wisdom through the stages on life’s way, in fact 
through the existential experience of aging and senescence, intimated by the 
metaphor of the sea-voyage.!? 

Pantagruel and his crew are on the high seas, making new discoveries, and 
as it turns out his imaginings are half-right. The words that they recover and 
thaw are not Plato’s, but, according to the captain, the noises from a battle the 
previous year, including the cries of the dying and wounded. The sounds are 
largely unintelligible, except for the cannons and the neighing of horses. The 
captain provides the larger context of death and violence. But the game for 
Rabelais in another sense continues: there is need for more decipherment, as 
the words, long silent, still seek readers who understand them. 

Rabelais's witty discourse portends the end of humanism in both senses 
that we have discussed. It shows how linguistic registers escape the confines of 
any purported canonicity and foster more ambiguity than certainty. This fact 


17 Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, 568 (translation slightly revised); Oeuvres completes, 
668—69: “D’aventaige Antiphanes disoit la doctrine de Platon es parolles estre semblable 
lesquelles en quelque contrée on temps du fort hyver lors que sont proferées, gelent et 
glassent à la froydeur de l'air, et ne sont ouyes. Semblablement ce que Platon enseignoyt 
es jeunes enfans, à peine estre d'iceulx entendu, lors que estoient vieulx devenuz. Ores se- 
roit à philosopher et rechercher si forte forunte icy seroit l'endroict, on quel telles parolles 
degelent. Nous serions bein esbahiz si c'estoient les teste e lyre de Orpheus." 

18 Plutarch, “On being aware of moral progress" in Essays, trans. R. Waterfield (London: 
Penguin, 1992), 130-31 ($7). 

19  SeePetrarch's use of the metaphor cited in chapter 1, 2. 
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of language, however, this rich elusiveness, this play of meaning, conveys other 
philosophical messages. In the writings of many humanists, language is often 
embedded in a temporal narrative or phenomenological process that can both 
conceal and disclose the reality of things; language can therefore show forth a 
game that exposes habits of misprision, and of hypocrisy or self-deception.?° 

In illuminating the philosophical facets of Rabelais's meaning, we can turn 
to Quattrocento forerunners of his comic linguistic sensibility.” These include 
Poggio and his Facetiae or joke book. The Facetiae is an assortment of witty 
conversations he composed while serving at the papal curia between 1438 and 
1452.2? They amount to 273 anecdotes on topics ranging from sexual escapades 
to monstrous births to even a speaking corpse. Rabelais alludes to them more 
than once in the Cinq livres.23 


20 Here we find concord with Bakhtin’s concept of Rabelaisian “heteroglossia.’ 

21 Among the scholarship on Renaissance notions of laughter see Albrecht Classen, ed., 
Laughter in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Times (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2010) and 
Daniel Ménager, La Renaissance et le rire (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1995). 
The scholarship often examines laughter or the comic as a force for unmasking hypoc- 
risy (e.g., Johan Verberckmoes, "What About Medieval Humour? Some Historiography,” 
in Risus mediaevalis: Laughter in Medieval Literature and Art, ed. H. Braet, G. Latré, 
W. Verbeke (Leuven: Mediaevalia Lovaniensia, 2003), 1-9) or as a way of contending with 
melancholy detachment and isolation (see Sylvie Paillat, Métaphysique du rire (Paris: 
L'Harmattan, 2014)). Paillat's comments (89-91) are illuminating in this context: “La 
crise de la Renaissance se caractérise notamment par la mise en place d'un relativisme 
humain e social en dépit d'une vision rationaliste idéaliste et unitaire concernant l'élite 
et la sphére divine à laquelle elle participe. Le rire est la manifestation généralisée de 
ce relativisme qui s'insinue tant dans le comique populaire que dans la comique intel- 
lectuel de l'humanisme naissant.... La crise de rire retentissante de la Renaissance est la 
manifestation révolutionnaire de la brusque prise de conscience existentielle du corps de 
l'humanité et du corps individuel dans sa finitude, sa relativité, sa solitude.... [C]ette crise 
de rire est la manifestation d'un véritable révolution copernicienne dans laquelle la sub- 
jectivité naissante conduit au détachement d'un extériorité ‘objective’ qui contribuait à 
fonder une représentation rationnelle a priori. En effet, l'humanité [up to now dependant 
on ancient and medieval cosmologies or theology] ... connait sa véritable naissance en se 
séparant progressivement de cette identité anticipative qui faisant sens mais de maniére 
illusoire.” 

22 Poggio, Facezie; the dating is recorded by Ciccuto, 42. 

23 Number 133 is played with in 3.28; 234 in 4.prologue. The Facetiae figure also in Pontano's 
late work, De sermone (1502) and Castiglione's Cortegiano. See De sermone | De la con- 
versation, ed. and trans. F. Bistagne (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2008), 164 (2.16.2, with re- 
gard to Facetiae, number 158); 193 (3.16.4, number 8); 196 (3.17.2, number 211); 198 (3.17.7, 
number 66); 229 (4.3.9, number 197); and 306 (5.2.39, number 58). Pontano's treatise 
addresses different forms of speech in a systematic manner, allowing that Poggio wrote 
the Facetiae to please his audience, in the manner of Lucian and Boccaccio (304; 6.2.36). 
For the Cortegiano, see 166 (2.52, number 101) and 171 (2.60, number 197). For the for- 
tuna of the work, see more generally the introduction by Étienne Wolff to Facéties / 
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In his Preface, Poggio justifies his enterprise by claiming that these types 
of confabulationes — literally “shared stories” — pleased the ancients, for they 
alleviated their minds “oppressed by various thoughts and troubles” and by 
“constant worry.” With regard to the collection’s content and style, Poggio notes 
that critics may censor its vulgarity and lack of eloquence. But he seeks readers 
who are both witty and understanding. He has avoided on purpose, he says, a 
studied elegance for these trifles, since he is reciting jokes as he heard them in 
conversation, and they should be recited as they were told.24 

Poggio’s apologetic preface pulls on many strands, both humanist and clas- 
sical. We may hear an echo of Boccaccio’s defense of his vernacular “humble 
and low style” (istilo umilissimo e rimesso) in the Decameron for tales that he, 
too, reportedly only recites.?5 In another register, Poggio recalls Cicero's discus- 
sion of games and jokes in the De officiis. These are helpful, Cicero says, in the 
same way as sleep and other forms of relaxation. The comic writers, he adds, 
such as Plautus and Aristophanes, often made use of refined wit, as did the 
Socratics, and Cato the Elder collected apophthegms or clever sayings. Socrates 
himself was a witty and mirthful conversationalist.?9 

Yet Cicero's authority might as much indict as excuse Poggio's effort, given 
the ribald, salacious quality and quantity of Poggio's anecdotes. More use- 
ful to his undertaking, as we witnessed in Chapter 2, is Cicero's addition that 
Socrates was “what the Greeks call eiron — a simulator in every conversation." 
Here Plato's master is also a masquerader. Philosophy may be masked in wit, 
and the search for truth becomes a game that partakes in illusion, allusion, 
and indirect statement. The game nonetheless possesses verisimilitude, the 
appearance of truth, which expands the canonicity of linguistic register and 
philosophical discourse to the point of poetic open-endedness explored by 
Rabelais. Two anecdotes in particular illustrate Poggio's game. 


Confabulationes, ed. S. Pittaluga and trans. E. Wolff (Paris: Les belles letteres, 2005), 
ix-xlvi, xx and xxxiii-xxxviii. 

24 Poggio, Facezie, 108-10: “mentem nostrum variis cogitationibus ac molestiis oppressam ... 
a continuis curis"; "Sunt enim quaedam quae ornatius nequeant describi, cum ita re- 
censenda sint, quemadmodum protulerunt ea hi qui in confabulationibus coniiciuntur"; 
“A facetiis enim et humanis ... legi cupio." 

25 Boccaccio, Decameron, 4.intro.3. 

26 Cicero, De officiis, 1.29.103-104; 1.30.109: “multa multorum facete dicta"; “dulcem et face- 
tum festivique sermonis.” For a general assessment of the tradition of witty stories, see 
Barbara Bowen, Enter Rabelais, Laughing (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1998), 
68-101 as well as Alessio Decaria, “Le Facezie di Poggio Bracciolini e la letteratura comica 
coeva,” Interpres 28 (2009): 70109. 

27 Cicero, De officiis, 1.303109: “in omni oratione simulatorem, quem elowva Graeci nomina- 
runt." See above, 47. 
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The first is about the able cook of Giovanni Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan. 
There are a number of Visconti stories, and the cook appears in more than one 
(13-15). In this episode, the cook asks the Duke to make him into an ass (“ut 
se asinum feceret”). Stunned, the Duke asks why. Because, the cook replies, 
those whom the Duke honors with high office become so puffed with pride 
as to become perfect asses, and he would like to join them. The second anec- 
dote features a certain Minaccio, described as a lusor and in another story as 
a homo perfacetus: one who gambles, plays, or engages in banter. In this tale, 
Minaccio loses everything at a game of dice. Crying over his losses, he is met by 
a friend. “What is going on with you?” the friend asks. “Nothing,” Minaccio re- 
sponds. “Then why are you crying, if there is nothing?” “But that’s exactly why,’ 
Minaccio says, “for there is nothing.” Thus, the narrator concludes, one of them 
thinks there is nothing to cry over, and the other cries because he has nothing 
left after the game [ludo].28 

In weighing the merit of these anecdotes for humanism’s end, we may bear 
in mind how each anecdote exposes, or at least plays with, the contradic- 
tion between appearance and reality. The cook shows the Duke that in reality 
Giovanni Maria is a master of jackasses: he turns the men he promotes into 
asses in a way he does not expect. Minaccio and his friend are at odds over 
nothing, or the meaning of nothing: it appears to be one thing for the friend, 
and something very different for Minaccio.?? 

Poggio’s game with hypocrisy and human foolishness can be placed in con- 
text with his dialogues, for example the Contra hypocritas, the De varietate 

fortunae, or even the more melancholy De miseria humanae conditionis / The 
Wretchedness of the Human Condition. Yet we could risk losing sight of two im- 
portant qualities of his game of language. First of all, each anecdote, indeed 


28 Poggio, Facezie, 132 (number 15) and 160 (number 40): “Is ipse cum multi peterent varia 
beneficii loco, summopere in coena Ducem rogavit, ut se asinum faceret. Miratus Dux 
quid sibi ea postulation vellet, cur se asinum quam hominem mallet. Atque omnes video; 
inquit ille, ‘quos in sublime extulisti, quibus honores et magistratus dedisti, superbia et 
fastu elatos atque insolentes evasisse asinos. Itaque ego quoque asinus a te fieri cupio.”; 
"Idem Minacius, cum aliquando nummulos et vestes insuper ad taxillos lusisset (egenus 
enim erat), flens ad ostium tabernae cuiusdem sedebat. Videns moerentem flentemque 
amicus, Quidnam est tibi, inquit. ‘Nihil? Minacius ait. ‘Cur nam ego, si nihil habes, plo- 
ras?’ ‘Hoc solum quod nihil habeo; inquit. Admiratus ille: 'Quare ergo si nihil habes, plo- 
ras?’ ait. ‘Ob hanc ipsam causam; respondit, ‘quoniam nihil est mihi. Alter nihil causae 
esse cur ploraret intelligebat; alter nihil sibi reliquum superesse a ludo plorabat.’ As indi- 
cated by the “idem,” Minaccio appears in the previous anecdote (number 39). 

29 The consequence of these contradictions is that readers are in on the joke (or at least they 
think they are). They become the arbiters of the exposure; the comic reinforces both their 
independence from the world of appearances and their involvement within it. 
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the confabulationes as a whole, has the quality of casual conversation. The 
conversation is, or pretends to be, a lived moment in time. By using a comi- 
cal exchange of views, Poggio’s philosophizing here requires a sensibility for 
the variety of human experience that resists any systematic or prescriptive ap- 
praisal. The reader encounters the meaning of the moment, such as it may ap- 
pear, through personalities as they are revealed in banter, in linguistic play. We 
can understand Poggio's approach to philosophizing as qualitatively different 
from that of his more programmatic contemporaries such as Leonardo Bruni 
or Giannozzo Manetti, whose didactic, expository writings viewed dissimula- 
tion and jest more a philosophical failing than an asset. For them, humanity as 
an animal rationale often supersedes its role as a homo ludens. By contrast, the 
wittiness (or foolishness) of the Duke, the cook, and Minaccio resides in the 
apparently concrete instance of playful exchange, while Poggio's readers piece 
together their impressions from accompanying anecdotes.39 

The second quality is that of linguistic idiom. Poggio's anecdotes translate 
vernacular speech into classicized Latin, in a way that must retain and convey 
verbal jokes and word-play, such as asinus or more importantly nihil habeo. 
The cook might be a stock-character from a medieval fabliau or a Boccaccian 
Chichibio (Dec. 6.4), who ingeniously confronts the pretenses of the power- 
ful. Poggio's Latin acquires these vernacular reflexes, the agility of everyday 
speech, such as that of the common cook or down-and-out gambler. His idiom 
demands that humanist Latin respond to lived experience even at the cost of 
Ciceronian elegance. Let others, indeed his critics, he says, polish these same 
words, ^whereby for our time the Latin language may be enriched even in 
these lighter matters"?! His linguistic-philosophical experiment is sufficient, 
in which common discourse acquires a universal idiom that expresses life's 
epistemological and ethical conundra.?? 


30 Marta Barbaro has demonstrated that in later editions of the manuscript, Poggio re- 
arranged the composition so that a single personality, like that of the cook or Minaccio, 
appears in consecutive tales: "Le Confabulationes de Poggio e il ‘palcoscenico’ della 
Curia,” Studi e problemi di critica testuale 88 (2014): 101-125. For Bruni and Manetti's views 
on irony, see Kircher, Living Well, 59-62. On Manetti more generally, see David Marsh, 
Giannozzo Manetti: The Life of a Florentine Humanist (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 2019). 

31 Poggio, Facezie, 110: “quo lingua latina etiam levioribus in rebus hac nostra aetate fiat 
opulentior.” 

32 The ethical implications of the cook’s request to the Duke seem clear enough: along the 
lines of Poggio’s appraisal of princes in his De infelicitate principum, the Duke is unwise, 
benighted enough to raise into power men of unstable character. The reader might won- 
der about how the Duke responds to the cook’s explanation: we learn from an earlier 
anecdote that he is “princeps in omnibus rebus elegantiae singularis,” an aesthete, one 
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The ethical import of the first anecdote lies in the cook’s verbal judo against 
someone weightier in the social and political realm, but epistemologically it 
leaves the reader to question the force of the throw. Unlike the tales of belle 
parole (witty replies) spoken by social inferiors in the Decameron, for example, 
readers do not hear the Duke's response. The other anecdote poses greater in- 
terpretative challenges. Minaccio and his friend appear to be social equals, but 
do not understand one another. They speak about nothing, or do not commu- 
nicate clearly what nothing means. The cook clarifies to the Duke whom he 
understands to an asinus and why. Minaccio, who weeps over having nothing, 
seems to say to his friend that he weeps over nothing at all. Both conversations 
raise uncertainties related to the truth-value of any utterance, which is condi- 
tioned by time, place and person, including the time and place of raconteur 
and audience, who compose the larger conversational frame. 

Concluding his anecdotes, Poggio wants the reader to know the discursive 
situation in which they were recounted: 


It seems / appears to me that I should include the place of our conversa- 
tions, where most of them were held in an almost theatrical fashion. That 
was our Liars’ Club [Bugiale], that is the special laboratory for lies, so to 
speak, established at that time by the papal secretaries for the sake of 
trading jokes.83 


It must have been a jovial place that Poggio commemorates with his collection. 
For the end of humanism and Rabelais, we can light on its theatrical quality, 
tamquam in scena. The stage is a place of simulation and pretending, a work- 
shop for liars, ironists, and playwrights, closer to Plautus than to Cicero. In this 
workshop, the game of wit tests the boundaries not simply of decency or deco- 
rum, Cicero’s domain, but of language, logic, and reality. Stories about liars and 
gamesters are told by professional liars, by players who delight in personae. 
By way of this two-fold frame of references and situations, one within and 
the other without the stories, Poggio’s collection moves its readers to uncover 


who sent the cook “usque ad Gallos ad perdiscenda obsonia,” to become a maitre d'hors 
d'oeuvres. The Duke’s interest in finery and luxury appears to have rubbed off on his sub- 
ordinates. Poggio, Facezie, 130 (number 13). 

33 Poggio, Facezie, 406: "Visum est mihi eum quoque nostris confabulationibus locum adii- 
cere, in quo plures earum, tamquam in scena, recitatae sunt. Is est Bugiale nostrum, hoc 
est, mendaciorum veluti officina quaedam, olim a Secretariis instituta, iocandi gratia." 
On the place of the Bugiale in ecclesiastical-cultural history, see Elizabeth McCahill, 
"Humanism in the Theater of Lies: Classical Scholarship in the Early Quattrocento Curia." 
Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 2005. 
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truths intersubjectively, in fact through their momentary exchanges with oth- 
ers over life's passing uncertainties and passions. “Who should be surprised,’ 
Poggio charges to Valla, “that the witty stories that compose my book fail to 
please someone who, though human, lacks humanity [homini inhumano]"934 
The humanity of his play consists largely in questioning the apparent meaning 
of things. The questioning is entertained and advanced in conversation, in the 
dialogue among friends, acquaintances, even adversaries. 

Poggio's Latin is also self-consciously un-Ciceronian; it is an obviously col- 
loquial Latin, the vernacular of the papal court. It expands the canonicity of 
humanist Latin to the breaking point of eloquence, and therefore showed a 
keen reader like Rabelais just how fluid and contested the range of neo-Latin 
expression had become. 

We dwell on this moment as a flexion point in philosophical potency of hu- 
manist language, as humanism approaches its end. Poggio's anecdotes trans- 
late vernacular Italian speech into classicized Latin. And they translate speech, 
discourse, exchange, the supposedly spoken word that captures moments of 
insight or self-deception. Poggio’s translation demands a deliberate theatrical- 
ity, a staging of personae, and with this staging the language conveys its mean- 
ing often obliquely. 

Poggio's joke-book illuminates Rabelais's own play with language and learn- 
ing to the degree, when, in the Thaumaste episode, the language of learning 
is silenced. But of course this silencing occurs nonetheless through language 
and at the hands of the polyglot Panurge. Pantagruel first meets Panurge on 
the streets of Paris speaking fourteen languages, including one artificially con- 
structed. Panurge, as commentators have noted, personifies Rabelais's tenden- 
cy to show how language not only communicates but also conceals meaning, 
especially when language becomes a self-consciously humanist and human 
construct.?5 This construct was one that humanist Ciceronians had in mind. 
Poggio, and then Rabelais, illustrate the no exit or dead end of such a construc- 
tion. They observe on the contrary how language reveals and responds to the 
exigencies of lived experience. This responsiveness of language comes to light 


34 Poggio, Orationes in L. Vallam; cited by Wolff, Facéties, xxxiv: “Sed quod mirum facetias 
meas, ex quibus liber constat, non placere homini inhumano?" There is an oblique refer- 
ence to the tag of Terence (Heauton Timorumenos, 1.1.77) “homo sum: humani a me nihil 
alienum puto." 

35 Mary Ragland, Rabelais and Panurge: A Psychological Approach to Literary Character 
(Amsterdam: Radopi, 1976), 71: “If Panurge symbolizes a kind of sanity to be found in 
apparent irrationality, the cryptic languages spoken might point to the fact that language 
is not the only means by which one communicates and is often an obstacle to conveying 
meaning.” 
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in narrative, along the path of thinking, rather than in a system of meaning 
that would remain isolated from time, history, and situation. 


3 Bembo’s Walking Knowledge and the Limited Outlook 


Attuned to appearances, humanists were receptive to the way language influ- 
enced one’s feelings and states of mind, and informed one’s understanding of 
the reality of things. In addition to testing and flexing the registers of language, 
their writings often conveyed the manner in which knowledge built itself up 
over time, as one proceeded along the pathways of perception. No single men- 
tal concept or statement corresponded to the truth of things. On the contrary 
any statement bore with it the context of its expression — the time, place, and 
audience (implicit or explicit); and humanists gave meaning to this intersub- 
jective context through the form of their writings. If narrative has been a theme 
in our thinking about humanism and the humanities, humanists elaborated in 
their writings what I have termed “walking knowledge.’ This is knowledge de- 
veloped in the course of a discussion or a literary work. The writings of these 
humanist seekers of truth emphasized, through form as well as content, that 
truth became manifest through the play of life, as both mind and body experi- 
enced how life’s journey provided new light and shadow to any given moment. 
This new light could be showcased in the ongoing record from a single author, 
whose narrative asked correspondents and other readers to consider their own 
pathway or process of understanding. 

As we have seen, among the earliest examples of this walking knowledge 
are Petrarch’s letters. The careful arrangement of his two letter collections, the 
Familiares and Seniles, subsume chronology to larger thematic discussions.?6 
This arrangement illuminates Petrarch's sensitivity to readers’ narrative move- 
ment through the collection. Individual letters also describe Petrarch’s own 
journey of discovery, such as his ascent of Mt. Ventoux. The sensibility for 
walking knowledge, for the parallel between physical and epistemological 
itineraries, appears, we may recall, in the letter of Laura Cereta describing her 
climb up a mountain near Lake Iseo in northern Italy in 1487. 

As an alternative, other humanist works could transcend these digressive 
pathways of walking knowledge by speaking of the specula or watch-tower of 
the mind. In this case, the focus is on the perspective from the summit, not 


36 See Ascoli’s argument for the Familiares and the Seniles as a “mega-macro-text” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Petrarch, 123. 
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from along the climb. Petrarch’s De vita solitaria | On the Solitary Life in this 
vein could value this view as central to the fruits of solitude: 


To stand meanwhile as though on a high tower [specula] watching be- 
neath your feet the cares and concerns of humanity; to see all things in 
this world and yourself along with them passing away....; not to love fleet- 
ing things but to desire things that endure and to submit patiently to cir- 
cumstances; always to remember that you are mortal but one who enjoys 
the promise of mortality ... [and] sometimes to rise, with a mind lifted 
above itself, to the ethereal realm....37 


Petrarch’s ‘finding’ of mental serenity from the watch-tower echoes in a letter 
to Giovanni d’Arezzo, Chancellor of Mantua. Here too, the serenity obtained at 
the summit is clear but temporary, and earthly errancy remains in view: “For 
every time I ascend by pathways of reason to that of the ethereal mind, from 
where no less than from the top of Olympus one discerns the clouds below, 
I see in what gloom, surrounded by what cloud of error, in what darkness we 
wander....'58 

Petrarch's letter, while admiring the clarity of mental speculation, also la- 
ments the mortality and frailty of humanity: itis the second letter in sequence — 
the first is to Boccaccio — that expresses his grief over the murder in 1350 of 
his most recent patron, the Paduan ruler Giacomo 11 da Carrara. In the later 
Quattrocento, Ficino uses this outlook from the watch-tower or specula with 
less qualification, as the mind abstracts its vision apart from earthly charms: 
"Let us climb,’ he writes to three of his "fellow philosophers," “into the high 
watch-tower of the mind, leaving the dust of the body below! Then we will gaze 
more closely at the divine and view the mortal from a distance. The former will 
appear greater than usual, and the latter smaller”? Similarly in his Platonic 


37 Petrarch, On the Solitary Life, trans. J. Zeitlin (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1924), 
150 (revised); De vita solitaria / La vie solitaire, ed. and trans. C. Carraud (Grenoble: Millon, 
1999), 112-14 (1.6.5—6): "Stare interim velut in specula res curasque hominum sub pedibus 
intuentem, videre omnia, teque imprimis, cum universitate transire ...; non amare, que 
fugiunt, optare, que permanent; hec ipsa, dum adsunt, ferre pacifice? Semper te memi- 
nisse mortalem, sed cui sit immortalitas repromissa ... nonnunquam et te ipsum et supra 
se elevatum animum inferre rebus ethereis...." 

38 Petrarch, Fam., 2:328 (1.3.9): "Quotiens enim rationis passibus ad altissimam illam arcem 
etheree mentis ascendo, unde non minus quam e summis Olimpi iugis nubes sub pedibus 
cernuntur, video qua hic rerum caligine, qua errorum nube circumdati, quantus in ten- 
ebris ambulemus..." 

39 Ficino, Letters, 10 vols. (London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 1975-«2015»), 1:75 (1.57), revised; 
Lettere, 1311: “Ascendamus in altam mentis speculam infimo corporis pulvere derelicto! 
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Theology, he allows reason (ratio) to speak with the soul and warn it against 
physical fantasy (phantasia): 


But the reason meanwhile from the height of the mind’s watch-tower 
looks down on fantasy’s games [ludos] and exclaims, “Be careful little 
soul, beware the tricks of this idle sophist. Do you seek God? Take a light 
which is brighter than the sun’s light in the same degree that the sun’s 
light is brighter than the shadows....’40 


Ficino’s ratio possesses the watch-tower and will teach the soul about God 
through the process of metaphorical abstraction. The philosopher has unfet- 
tered use of reason, liberated from corporeal concerns, “the dust of the body” 
and “the games of fantasy.” Yet even as a humanist finder of reality, Ficino’s 
claims are couched in exchange: among friends, or between reason and the 
soul. His claims of objectivity, looking over the cosmos, retain a rhetorical 
component that requires readers to attend to viewpoints grounded in identifi- 
able perspectives. 

These outlooks on humanism's end - the ambulatory, shifting outlook of 
Petrarch and Cereta that recalls time and mortality, and the more serene out- 
look from the summit conveyed by Ficino — are filtered and transformed by the 
Venetian Pietro Bembo (1470-1547). We heard his voice in the previous chap- 
ter, from the final book of Castiglione’s Cortegiano. Bembo is best known as 
a poet and literary theorist. He championed Ciceronian Latinity at the papal 
court and, among the vernaculars, the Florentine dialect as expressed by the 
Trecento humanists Petrarch and Boccaccio. His father Bernardo was a learned 
statesman who oversaw his education and introduced him to famous human- 
ists of his day, such as Angelo Poliziano and Giovanni Pontano. Shortly after 
his meeting with Poliziano, Bembo and a friend, Angelo Gabriele, journeyed to 
Messina in Sicily in order to study Greek, a visit that lasted two years between 
1492 and 1494. The Venetian printer Aldo Manuzio published in 1496 Bembo’s 
first work, De Etna, which recounts his ascent of Mount Etna in July 1493.4! 


Tunc divina proprius, humana procul spectabimus; illa maiora quam consueverint vide- 
buntur, ista minora..." 

40 Ficino, Platonic Theology, 318-21 (9.3), slightly revised: "Sed ratio interim e summa mentis 
specula despiciens phantasiae ludos, ita proclamat: 'Cave animula, cave inanis istius so- 
phistae prestigias. Deum quaeris? Accipe lumen tanto clarius lumine solis quanto lumen 
solis est lucidius tenebris..." 

41 The formation of the work is described in detail by Gareth Williams, Pietro Bembo on Etna: 
The Ascent of a Venetian Humanist (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017); see also Carol 
Kidwell, Pietro Bembo: Lover, Linguist, Cardinal (Montreal: McGill-Queen's University 
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The De Etna follows in the train of the earlier letters from Petrarch and 
Cereta. Bembo transforms the setting and the narrative in ways that speak to 
the changes in humanism at the close of the Quattrocento. He composes a dia- 
logue, however, not a letter; he recounts the journey in a conversation with his 
learned father Bernardo. And its humanist findings, while apparently objective 
and rational, have a cast and context at variance from that of Ficino’s watch- 
tower. This dialogue between father and son alters — one might say levels — the 
metaphor of ascent in order to make a qualitatively different statement about 
humanist language and philosophical understanding. 

The dialogue commences with Pietro encountering Bernardo at his estate 
Noniano near Padua. Bernardo is resting in the shade by the river Piovego, and 
the two discuss his political duties and his concern for the education of Pietro 
and his brother. Bernardo remarks that his care for them was essentially about 
cultivating their minds. Responding to Bernardo, Pietro echoes and reinforces 
his father’s lesson: he reassures him, and his readers, that he will stay on the 
right path: 


Have you not often told me yourself (as I have read in the writings of 
wise and noble men) that the true riches of the mind are what make men 
happy alone and unaided and need no assistance from outside. And that 
they can neither be taken from us nor grow old with age nor perish with 
death? That all other things are frail and fleeting, short-lived and gov- 
erned by chance and fortune, so that anyone, be he rich or wise, gains in 
proportion to his contempt for them? And that since our minds left their 
heavenly abode to endure the body’s corruption on the understanding 
that cleansed of this corruption they should one day return, they scorn 
what is here, looking only to what they hasten to regain?4? 


Bembo emphasizes here the mind-body distinction that Petrarch and Cereta 
also disclose to their readers. With respect to our focus on language and 


Press, 2004), 7-12; and the entry by Carlo Dionisotti in Dizionario biografico degli italiani 
(8) 1966, at http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/pietro-bembo_(Dizionario-Biografico), 
last accessed 14 June 2019. 

42 Pietro Bembo, De Etna, ed. and trans. M. Chatfield (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 2005), 214-15 (§20): *... quid si non tu me saepe monuisses, et ego ali- 
quando scriptum legissem a summis ac sapientissimis viris, animi bona esse, quae beatos 
homines facerent sola ipsa pe sese quaeque opis externae non egerunt? ea neque eripe 
posse cuiquam ne aetate senescere nec morte interire? caetera manca esse, labilia, mo- 
mentanea, quae quoniam illa contemneret, vel divitem etiam sapientiam? animos nos- 
tros ex aethera sede in hanc corporis labem profectos ea lege, ut ad illam ipsam purgati 
aliquando reverterentur, quae hic essent despicere, ad illa se intendere quo properarent?” 
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narrative, I would highlight a crucial difference. Bembo announces this clear 
distinction between immutable, supersensible goods and fallen, transitory na- 
ture prior to the narrative of his ascent. His lesson stands predicted and pre- 
conceived, outside the time-bound narrative of walking knowledge that we 
have witnessed in our other humanists. When Pietro describes his climb to 
Bernardo, he does not wander about, nor engage in describing his climb as 
a metaphor to greater understanding. His narrative is largely ekphrastic, de- 
tailing the flora on Etna that feature lower down in its fertile soil. Pietro does 
slow his narrative as he approaches the peak in order to remark on the lava 
flows and sulphurous smoke. Yet — and this is critical for the reading of the 
metaphor — he fails to reach Etna's summit. Instead, he substitutes another, 
second-hand account of the summit, one given to him by a “monk; in reality 
a Franciscan, Urbano delle Fosse, who, like Pietro and Angelo, was studying 
Greek in Messina.^? 

What does Bembo intend by this substitution? We could consider Urbano's 
achievement to contrast with his own spiritual inadequacy, similar to the way 
that Petrarch's brother Gherardo, the future Carthusian, climbed Ventoux 
more quickly and linearly. If so, Bembo does not self-consciously reflect on his 
failings.^^ Yet his limited use of the mountain metaphor illuminates this ab- 
sence of reflection: Bembo does not gaze inward as a corollary to the outward 
vista. Instead, he responds to his father's questions by reporting on the natural 
phenomena of the volcano's center. It is then left to Bernardo to explain the 
reasons for Etna's eruptions on the basis of natural philosophy and he brings 
in the idea of the World Soul (mundi anima) from the Timaeus.*5 


43 Onthe figure of Urbano (also known as Urbanus Valerianus or Urbano Bolzanio) and the 
controversy over his dates in Sicily, see Williams, 85-89 and the entry by Lucia Gualdo 
Rosa in Dizionario biografico degli italiani (32) 1986, at http://www.treccani.it/enciclope 
dia/urbano-dalle-fosse (Dizionario-Biografico)/, last accessed 14 June 2019. 

44 Williams (Pietro Bembo, 95-101) addresses Petrarch's letter and the place of Urbano for 
Gherardo, without exploring the introspective dimension: "At the very least, the path to 
conversion in Petrarch's letter suggestively preconditions De Aetna as another story of 
conversion, albeit of a secular kind: the young Pietro undergoes a rite of passage on Etna, 
a test of fortitude that quickly grows the man" (100). 

45 Bembo, De Etna, 230 (833), referring to Timaeus 34a-36b, as noted by Chatfiled, 267 
(note 16). When Pietro expresses wonder of the endless supply of lava stone, Bernardo 
responds phlegmatically (234, $38): "Neque id, fili mi, quidem mirum. Tellus enim semper 
foecunda est ipsius semperque semet ipsa parturit. For the developments within the field 
of natural history in the early modern period, see Brian W. Ogilvie, “Natural History, Ethics, 
and Physico-Theology" in Historia: Empiricism and Erudition in Early Modern Europe, ed. 
G. Pomata and N.G. Siraisi (Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 2005), 75-103. 
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Thus Bembo is listening, through his persona and that of his father, to the 
voices of the ancients even as he has Bernardo question at times their accuracy 
about the natural world. Bernardo’s tone consistently provides a self-assured, 
learned meter to the conversation, and restrains Pietro’s wonder and evoca- 
tion of poetic sources. Pietro quotes Hesiod to explain the lava flows, but while 
Bernardo finds it descriptive, it is also, he says, insufficient.^9 At the close of the 
dialogue, Pietro would justify the use of classical mythology almost along the 
lines that Poggio used for his jesting; it provides a moment of relaxation from 
“serious subjects.” 

Then he adds something more important to our discussion about the end 
of humanism, namely the place of narrative literature in understanding the 
nature of things. He continues: 


So we might do better to season that profound study of philosophy, on 
which you spend all the time you are allowed from state affairs, with 
more trivial fables such as these; and we should feel especially free to tell 
stories when we are out here at the country villa.*? 


Bembo's dialogue explicitly demarcates “more trivial (levior)” storytelling from 
“that profound (grava) study of philosophy”: here it is not a question of linguis- 
tic register, as it was for Poggio, but of domain or discipline. Bernardo confirms 
this separation of literary narrative from philosophical reasoning by drawing 
an analogy of myth to the song of the Sirens, which, he says, one may enjoy 
only if lashed to the mast of the sovereignty and sobriety of reason. The last 
words of the dialogue are given to Bernardo’s paternal advice: 


The greatest and wisest of poets would surely never have allowed Ulysses 
(whom he always makes so prudent) to listen to the Sirens’ song unless 
grave and wise men ... were not sometimes permitted to take part in less 
serious matters and seize the opportunity for lighter-hearted amuse- 
ment; provided that the oarsmen do not hear, that is, the senses are not 


46 Bembo, De Etna, 236 ($40). 

47 Bembo, De Etna, 246-47 (850), translation slightly revised: “Neque sane animus noster 
vacare semper rebus severioribus potest, neque si vacat, tamen ex illis tam planam capit 
iucunditatem, quam si ipsa remitteret interdum et mox non longe intervallo intermissa 
revocaret. Ita nos quidem nunc gravia illa philosophiae studia, quibus quidem certe id 
omne tempus soles, quod tibi per rempublicam licet, impertire, melius etiam fabellis istis 
levioribus condiremus." 
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exposed to pleasures which will always allure them, and, unless reason 
restrains them, all too easily take them prisoner.48 


Bembo’s youthful dialogue allows his father the final statement, and this 
statement would define and close down interpretative ranging or errancy. 
Ulysses or Odysseus appears again on the humanist horizon as a guiding fig- 
ure, only this time as a figure bound and restrained from perilous impulses. 
The image of reason governing the ship of the soul or mind is a traditional one, 
present in Petrarch’s varied writings. But Petrarch writes as a poet afflicted by 
emotional storms and restlessly seeking safe harbor. By contrast Bembo’s dia- 
logue remains securely in port; or, to use our other metaphor, it climbs Etna in 
the relative safety of the well-marked paths of philosophy, which guard against 
meandering in the rich byways of literature. Pietro does not describe the as- 
cent as a means for introspection and for weighing his own assumptions along 
the way with walking knowledge. To be sure, there are inherent literary quali- 
ties of the De Etna: it is a dialogue that occurs while the two men walk along- 
side the flowing river at Nonio. The dialogue itself wanders from topic to topic 
before Pietro describes his ascent. Yet the climb is direct and the philosophical 
lessons — about the mind’s superiority to the body, and reason’s mastery of 
the passions — remain undisturbed by the journey. The focus is on external 
phenomena, those sights for which Petrarch indicted himself; nor does Bembo 
reflect on his spiritual condition by “passing to and fro,” in the language of 
Cereta. A vision from the mountain-top remains elusive; the mountain meta- 
phor and overall the play of language recede into the background. Bembo, who 
was concerned with linguistic canonicity in later life, proper Italian and proper 
Latin, is preoccupied in the De Etna by philosophical discipline and propriety, 
in a way that narrows the reception and transmission of humanism’s origins. A 
form of mental and spiritual stenosis begins to set in, a type of senescence in 
failing to re-gather and re-integrate the broader perspectives of his humanist 
forebears. Gareth Williams, in his study of the De Etna, finds in Bembo’s focus 
on natural phenomena precisely his “modernity.” We might be led to agree, if 


48 Bembo, De Etna, 248-49 (851): “Et profecto poeta ille sapientissimus nunquam Ulissi con- 
cessisset, quem prudentissimum semper facit, ut Sirenarum cantus audiret, nisi liceret 
etiam gravibus et sapientibus viris ... minus seriiis adesse interdum rebus et lusus captare 
non adeo severos; modo ne remiges audiant, hoc est sensus pateant voluptatibus, quibus 
et demulcenter ipsi semper et, nisi ratione occulsi sint, saepe etiam facillime capiuntur” 
Bembo closes the dialogue with a telling moment of silence: “Quae cum dixisset et iam 
in atrium pervenissemus, ego finem loquendi feci, ille cogitabundus in bibliothecam per- 
rixit" (loc.cit., $52). 
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we understand by “modernity” the end of humanism, in the sense of its de- 
nouement and waning legacy.49 


4 The Turnings of Self-Study as Humanism’s Physics and Metaphysics 


Bembo’s De Etna both acknowledges and truncates the metaphor of the moun- 
tain and its implicit outlook on the supersensible or spiritual realm. It there- 
fore alludes to yet refrains from the play of meaning in humanist imagery and 
more generally language. The dialogue will limit ambiguity and also, paradoxi- 
cally, narrative movement, for Bembo, in his father’s voice and that of Pietro, 
has found security in reason against the siren song of poetry and literature 
embedded in transience, and, by extension, mortality. 

But the mountain imagery remains pregnant with multiple meanings. 
Here it is worth revisiting Hans Blumenberg's analysis of metaphor's histori- 
cal weight discussed in chapter 1. Metaphor, he writes, “interposes a heterog- 
enous element that points toward a different context from the actual one.” 
Metaphor hints at residual and older patterns of thinking at play while hidden 
under overt statement: “they are fossils that indicate an archaic stratum of the 
trial of theoretical curiosity.... it [metaphor] retains the wealth of its heritage, 
which abstraction must deny.’ But as metaphor underscores this heritage, it 
also undergoes, in Blumenberg’s words, a certain “homelessness in a world 
determined by disciplined experience.” This homelessness is found in the 
“uneasiness encountered by everything that does not meet the standard of a 
language that tends toward objective univocity."5° Bembo’s De Etna, like many 
other humanist writings, would express “objective univocity” on the basis of 
rational certitude, even when it fails to attain the higher metaphysical purview 
of Ficino’s specula or reason’s watch-tower. Its rationalism remains largely ter- 
restrial, earth-bound. Yet at the same time his language retains its hidden heri- 
tage by its dialogue and the metaphor that Petrarch and Cereta employ as an 
integral means of their philosophical inquiry. 

Humanism and the humanities reach their end, this book has proposed, in 
their attentiveness to language. This attentiveness waits upon our sensitivity 
to what language reveals and conceals, what it brings to light or leaves in shad- 
ow in its play of appearances. In the history of Renaissance and humanities 


49 Williams, De Etna, 74 (Williams's quotation); see also 101: “... Bembo is ‘modern’ only, for 
now, in the sense that he bears witness to the intensification of fifteenth-century interest 
in mountains and mountaineering...’ 

50 Blumenberg, “Prospect,” 82-89. 
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scholarship, a different, perhaps more modern sensorium has been predomi- 
nant. Kristeller, the presiding figure in the study of Renaissance philosophy, 
separates the content of philosophical thought from its manner of expression. 
To recall the discussion in the Chapter 1, Kristeller notes that although human- 
ists “influenced the style and form of philosophical literature,” he appraises 
their "direct contribution to philosophy" as “modest.’>! In a more enigmatic 
passage, he remarks that “the subjective and personal trait pervades most hu- 
manist literature” and he follows this trait from Petrarch to Montaigne, stating 
that Montaigne’s Essais demonstrate the “most conscious and philosophical 
expression" of this subjective, personal quality.52 

Kristeller does not elaborate what this “philosophical expression” might be, 
but this book has sought to follow his cue by advancing into new philosophi- 
cal domains, specifically the areas of intersubjectivity and phenomenology. 
We have seen the importance of humanist conversations on their philosophi- 
cal thinking: either conversations recalled, or portrayed through dialogue, 
or demonstrated in epistolary exchanges. Humanist seekers traced “walking 
knowledge” through these conversations, which explore the limits and range 
of personal perspectives, and magnify the weight of a humanists’ social envi- 
ronment. Before turning to Montaigne's Essais, we may witness how this sense 
of conversation shaped one of the sixteenth-century’s most revolutionary 
political-philosophical treatises: Machiavelli’s I principe. 

As scholars have noted, this conversation is captured in Machiavelli’s let- 
ters with this friend Francesco Vettori, in particular his letter to Vettori in 
December 1513. In its most famous passage, Machiavelli recounts to Vettori 
how he spends his day in fields, reading Dante or Petrarch, Tibullus or Ovid, 
and then in taverns, chatting and gambling, while in exile outside Florence. 
Towards evening, he writes, he returns to his study, takes off his “daytime 
clothes’ (veste cotidiana) and dons instead “regal and courtly garments” (panni 
reali e curiali). 


Reclothed appropriately, I enter into the ancient courts of ancient men, 
where, received by them with such warmth, I nourish myself on that food 
that alone is mine and for which I was born; where I am not abashed 
to converse with them and to question them about the reasons for their 
actions, and they, out of their human kindness [umanità], answer me.53 


51 Kristeller, “Introduction,” 5. 

52 Kristeller, "Moral Thought,” 65-66. 

53 Machiavelli, Lettere, ed. F. Gaeta (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1961), 304 (#140): “et rivestito con- 
decentemente entro nelle antique corti degli antiqui uomini, dove, da loro ricevuto 
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And, he adds, “because Dante says ‘to have heard without retaining does 
not make knowledge’” the result of his discussions was the little work Il prin- 
cipe, which would change the way Europeans thought about their political and 
moral lives. For Machiavelli's libretto showed them the reality of the world in 
which they lived — in his words, as it is, not how they would like it to be. 

Machiavelli writes to Vettori that he speaks to the ancients and hears them 
respond: his solitary study is filled with conversation through the medium of 
language. This is at the heart of the humanities, as the Renaissance first formu- 
lated them. History, poetry, grammar, moral philosophy, and rhetoric, the first 
five subjects, were grounded on sensitivity to language and the arts of com- 
munication. Yet the letter not only records Machiavelli’s conversations with 
the ancients. It also describes his banter with others in the taverns, among his 
own “liar’s club”; and it recalls the setting of these conversations in a personal 
letter to his friend. In written exchange, he composes this letter as a response 
to one from Vettori, sent from Rome the previous month. Vettori writes two 
weeks earlier to his “Niccolò mio” how he spends his day in the swelling city of 
the papal curia: 


And as far as this letter is concerned, I have thought about writing you 
what my life is like in Rome. And it seems fitting to let you know first of 
all where I live, because I have moved, and I am not as close to so many 
courtesans as I used to be. 


If Vettori’s city life will be contrasted by Machiavelli’s country existence, 
Vettori's evening will find a greater harmony with that of his friend, and elicit 
Machiavelli’s account just noted above: 


At night I return home; and I have arranged to have a sufficient number 
of histories, especially those of the Romans, such as Livy, along with the 


amorevolmente, mi pasco di quell cibo, che solum é mio, et che io nacqui per lui; dove 
io non mi vergogno parlare con loro, et domandargli della ragione delle loro actioni: et 
quelli per loro umanità mi rispondono.... E perché Dante dice che non fa scienza senza lo 
ritenere lo havere intenso (Paradiso 5.41—42)..." Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, vol. 3: 
Paradiso, trans. J.D. Sinclair (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961), 76-77; the words 
are Beatrice’s. See John Najemy, Between Friends: Discourses of Power and Desire in the 
Machiavelli-Vettori Letters of 1513-1515 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 215- 
44; and also Christopher S. Celenza, Machiavelli: A Portrait (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 2015), 57-64. 
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Epitome of Lucius Florus, Sallust, Plutarch ... and those others that write 
about the emperors ... and with these I pass my time....54 


Vettori’s letter, including his dialogues with classical authors, prompts 
Machiavelli's response. Machiavelli's knowledge was conversational, both in 
regard to the classics and with respect to his friend. 

In this context of dialogue and exchange between ancients and moderns, 
we can understand Montaigne as a writer in whose work we can ask about 
humanism's end, and what it portends for the humanities. Kristeller's cryp- 
tic remarks suggest that there is something final or ultimate in Montaigne’s 
manner of writing. This book has avoided his term “subjective” and instead 
weighed the role of language. For the humanists, language could present it- 
self as more than an artificial, technical construct, and in their works language 
played tricks on the way they and their readers perceived the world. Language 
moved and mobilized their awareness. It did not simply express time and the 
transience of things. It itself was mobile, disclosing and concealing things in 
tune with the sensoria of poets, orators, historians, merchants, or other audi- 
ences. Its insights surfaced in the flow of conversation. 

Montaigne, that great reader of Petrarch and Rabelais, studies the shift- 
ing impressions of language throughout his essays, testing his humanism in 
the sharp light of political, religious, and scholarly partisanship. “People are 
prone,” he writes in a late revision to his Apologie de Raymond Sebond, “to apply 
the meaning of other people’s writings to suit opinions they have already de- 
termined in their own minds.”5> Taking on the question of human freedom 
celebrated by Quattrocento humanists, including Ficino and Giovanni Pico, 
he lays weight not on humanity’s distinctive rationality but rather on another 
capacity: imagination. Imagination, Montaigne supposes, provides human- 
ity a certain liberty, but it is a liberty of impressions, imaginings, an “unrul- 
iness in thought” that deceives as much as it reveals. Therefore the path of 
humanity — here we return to Petrarch and Cereta — is often errant, and prone 


54 Machiavelli, Lettere, 297 and 299 (#139): “Et per questa lettera ho facto pensiero scrivervi 
qual sia la vita mia in Roma. Et me par conveniente farvi noto, la prima choxa, dove abito, 
perché mi sono tramutato, né son più vicon a tante cortegiane, quanto ero questa state.... 
A nocte torno in casa: et ho ordinato d’havere historie assai, maxime de’ Romani, chome 
dire Livio con lo epitoma di Lucio Floro, Salustio, Plutarcho ... et quelli altri che scrivono 
delli imperatori ... et con essi mi passo tempo....” 

55 Montaigne, Apology in Essays, 327, revised; Essais, 2:448: "On couche voluntiers le sens des 
escris d'autrui à la faveur des opinions qu'on a prejugées en soi...” 
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to not just, in his words, “sin and disease,’ but also “irresolution, confusion, 
and despair?56 

This is a personal voice of a creative humanist, to be sure, and one that 
Kristeller and others have recognized, but more than that: we see this late 
humanist wrestling with the shifting awareness of himself and others, open- 
ly changing his perspective, admitting his ignorance - but — in a Petrarchan 
moment — as a model for others, as one exceptionally attuned to the elusive 
power of language to play with reality. If there is no resolution, even partial, to 
his wanderings, his search for knowledge is afoot, underway, and under revi- 
sion. "Our mind is an erratic, dangerous, and heedless tool,” he writes. “It is 
hard to impose order and moderation upon it.” At times, a book will affect him 
profoundly; another time, it leaves him cold. Indeed, he says, “even in my own 
writings I do always find again the sense of my first thought."57 

Montaigne's consistent instability — and here he too uses the metaphor of a 
ship adrift at sea — takes on the telos of humanism as he meditates and chases 
the way his pen records his wanderings. We can recall from the previous chap- 
ter how at the end of his Apologie, he draws upon a classical source, Plutarch's 
On the meaning of the inscription & at Delphi. He does so in full awareness, we 
might imagine, of the irony implicit in this closing citation. “Finally,” he writes, 
"there is no existence that is constant, either of our being or that of objects. 
And we, and our judgment, and all mortal things go on flowing and rolling 
unceasingly/58 

So if the end of humanism and the humanities is also the end of language, 
then the end of language may be, as Rabelais portrays it, a play ending in si- 
lence, for all is rounded with mortality and “time must have stop.” But this si- 
lence, like language, is not permanent, but on the contrary, being the telos, 
always carries with it the power of renewal, provided — and now Montaigne 


56 Montaigne, Apology, 336; Essais, 2:459—60: “... et s'il est ainsi que luy seul, de tous les ani- 
maux, ait cette liberté de l'imagination et ce deresglement de pensées, luy representant 
ce qui est, ce qui n'est pas, e ce qu'il veut, le faux et le veritable, c'est un advantage qui luy 
est bien cher vendu et duquel il a bien peu à se glorifier, car delà naistla source principale 
des maux qui le present: peché, maladie, irresolution, trouble, desespoir” On Montaigne's 
melancholy and its historical import, see Michel Magnien, "Montaigne spettatore (e at- 
tore) dell'autunno del Rinascimento" in La fine del Rinascimento nelle letterature europee, 
ed. A. Gargano (Pisa: Pacini, 2016), 76-102. 

57 Montaigne, Apology, 419; 425-26; Essais, 2:559: "Nostre esprit est un util vagabond, dan- 
gereux et temeraire; il est malaisé d'y joindre l'ordre e la mesure"; 566: "En mes escris 
mesmes je ne retrouve pas tousjours l'air de ma premiere imagination..." 

58 Montaigne, Apology, 455; Essais, 2:601: “Finalement, il n'y a aucune constante existence, 
ny de nostre estre, ny de celuy dest objects. Et nous, et nostre jugement, et toutes choses 
mortelles, vont coulant et roulant sans cesse." 
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has the last word — this renewal also informs us, and our lives, of the fact of 
finitude. Thus Montaigne proclaims in his final essay, “De l'experience,” that his 
self-study is on-going, is shifting, and “That is my metaphysics, that is my phys- 
ics”: the personal is also the transcendent, the exemplar of the homo mortalis 
and ludens, as language reveals its traces, if only now preserved in the silence 
of the libraries.59 


59 Montaigne, Essays, 821; Essais, 3.1072: “Je m'estudie plus qu'autre subject. C'est ma meta- 
phisique, c'est ma phisique.” 
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